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THE SUFI AND THE HADJE. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 








“ The flying of the arrow 

In the air; 

The shifting of the shuttle 
Tn the loom ; 

The sinking of. the water 
In the sand; 

The passing from the cradle 
To the tomb; 

Tell me, Sufi, tell me, is it all ? 


“ What the bow tiat shoots us 

Into life ? 

Where the loom that throws us 
To and fro? 

Whose the hand that spills us 
Into death ? 

What in the making mars us 
Here below ? 

O tell me, tell me, Sufi, what itis! 


“T see the arrow flying, 
Not what sends it; 
The bow that shoots it hither, 
And who bends it; 
T see the shuttle shifting, 
Not what throws it; 
The weaver who begun it, 
And will close it; 
I see the water sinking, 
Not what spills it ; 
The emptied piteher filling, 
And who fills it; 
But where the arrow flieth, 
And what the loom is weaving, 
And where the water sinketh 
T do not see at all. 
What in the cradle lieth, 
And what it is that thinketh, 
And what it is that dieth— 
The living and the leaving— 
I do not know at all, 
Perhaps it is not, Hadje ; 
Perhaps it does but seem— 
The shadow of a vanished cloud 
On a troubled stream : 
What some Power remembers—the phantom of 
its Dream !”” 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 








TueE grand Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, what do we think of it? Noble 
men were brought together, and they spoke 
noble words to noble audiences; but these 
are not the true elements for an answer to 
our inquiry. All these phenomena might 
consist with the flattering opinion of the 
pious and learned Tablet regarding the Con- 
ference. Weare to measure the Alliance 
by its own design. What is that design? 
Is it a high and heavenly design? Does its 
action serve its design? If we can answer 
these questions, we are in position to ‘‘ think 
of” the Conference just held. Without this 
Preliminary, opinion might be prejudice. 
Let us try to find these answers. 

1. What is the design of the Alliance? (a.) It 
is not organization. There is an outside 
fence, but no internal system. Those who 
can come within the fence are trusted to 
move in a wise manner, being a law unto 
themselves. The outside fence is a common- 
Sense necessity. ‘There can be no alliance. 
except on received principles. These prin- 
ciples (im the case before us) are few, and 
might have’ been fewer without marring the 
evangelicul coaracter of the result. The 
Outside fence thus formed does not make an 
Organization, but only an alliance, Church 





organizations remain exactly as they were, 
so fur as the Alliance is concerned. More- 
over, the church organizations do aot affect 
the Alliance; nor does the Alliance affect 
the church organizations, No denomina- 
tional peculiarity is promoted by the Al- 


liance, and none is checked. The life of 


the A!liaace is super-denominational, or sub- 
denominational, or extra-denominational, 
according to your taste. (b.) It is not legisla- 
tion, It not only abstains from ma ing 
laws for its own external movements (eccle- 
siastical laws), which would be organization; 
but it seeks not to make laws for the moral 
reform of the race.. It labels no special 
method as its specific. It has no stalls for 
hobby-borges. Very earnest souls, who know 
how to cure intemperance, licentiousness, 
and crime in general by a few prestos and 
subitos, are quite shocked at the hard- 
heartedness of the Alliance, that will not en- 
dorse their metbod or hang up their handbills. 
(c.) It is manifestation. There is a super- 
ficial utilitarianism that curls the lip at this 
word. A wordto it in a moment. Now 
we regard the fact only that the Evangelical 
Alliance has as its design manifestation, the 
manifestation of Christian unity. 1t assumes 
that this unity exists in spite of outward 
divisions and of interests apparently antag. 
onistic; that it is a spiritual bond, but may 
be manifested to the unspiritual world, and 
that it is the duty of Christ’s redeemed ones 
to manfest this unity according to the will 
and words of our Lord (‘‘ that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me.’—John 
xvii, 23). 

2. Is this a high and heavenly design? 


From our Saviour’s prayer, just quoted, it is- 


very evident that the unity of believers has 
much to do with the declarative glory 
of God. The passage in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (chap. iii, 10) ‘‘ that now unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places 
might be known by means of the Church 
(cca tie éxxAnoiac) the manifold wisdom 
of God” has the same natural interpreta- 
tion. Divisions that interfere with this 
testimony of believers’ unity to the world 
should be deprecated; and, conversely, alli- 
ances which strive to meet and mend these 
interferences should be encouraged. A 
merely spiritual unity can be no testimony 
to the world that has no spiritual eyesight, 
hdéwever much the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places may enjoy the view, and 
we see that the Church has to adapt herself 
to both sorts of spectators. The design of 
the Evangelical Alliance is not so vague, 
then, assome would honestly suppose. It 
is well outlined and determinate. Because 
it does not build churches or hospitals it is 
not to be written unpractical. Its purpose 
is not to bring into existence, but to man- 
ifest what exists, where not only the exist- 
ence but also the manifestation is for the 
glory of Christ. This purpose is: high and 
heavenly, if any purpose can be. It is a 
purpose that brings the purposer into closest 
contact with his Lord. There ino human ax 
to grind. Low, selfish motives are as entire- 
ly excluded as they can be from any move- 
ment in which men are engaged. 

8. Does its action serve its design? For men 
who by the world have been regarded as 
enemies to one another to join hands around 
the cross is certainly a manifestation calcu- 
lated to make the world change its opinion. 
If representative Anglicans, Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Baptists, and Independents meet to- 
gether in prayer; praise, and co-operative 
sympathy under the blood-red ‘banner: of 
Christ crucified, the fact of evangelical unity 





amid diversity is certainly attested. There 
is no chance to object hypocrisy, for hypocri- 
sy seeks advantage, and no denomination 
could be accused of seeking its own advan- 
tage in ignoring its distinctions on the Alli- 
ance platform. No man who witnessed the 
imposing sessions of the late Conference had 
a@ thought of dishonesty suggested. He 
would have been insane who had called the 
Conference a piece of acting. Its simplicity 
was most unhistrionic. It had no prima 
donnas, grand masses in major or minor, or- 
chestral effects, or any accessories of art. If 
it captivated, it was by its intrinsic merits, 
and not by the charm of its ornaments. 
Now we come tothe original question: What 
do we think of the Conference? And we 
are ready to say that we think well of it— 
very well of it. We are ready to say that 
it was an august assembly of brethren in 
Christ, who rose superior to all denomina- 
tional barriers, for Christ’s sake, to manifest 
the unity of believers, Such an assembly 
cannot fail to make its deep and permanent 
impression upon the world. 

And yet we have somewhat against the 
Evangelical Alliance, although it is hardly 
fair to put it in that form. Our charge 
really is not against the Alliance, but against 
Evangelical Christians, for not having some- 
thing better even than the Alliance for 
manifesting their unity. The Alliance is, 
after all, but a jury-mast. It is a grand, 
good thing. We shall never let it die, except 
to give way to something grander and 
better. But it is a temporary expedient, 
nevertheless. The more perfect manifesta- 
tion of Christian unity must not talk about 
itself, but simply let itself be seen. Let the 
heathen say : “See how these Ohristians love 
one another.” But we need not say it in 
our union. It is awkwardly suggestive. It 
betokens surprise. Moreover, the more per- 
fect manifestation will bring us around the 
Master’s table, the central symbol of bis 
spiritual family. Those noble Baptist breth- 
ren, who are such exemplary upholders of 
the Scriptures as the sole rule of faith, will 
have to note that it is the Lord’s Supper, 
not the church’s supper, to which we as 
the Lord’s disciples come. Again: the 
more perfect manifestation will show a free 
intercourse of ministers in the places of 
worship and instruction. Where churches, 
pure in the faith of Jesus, say ‘‘ This 1s 
our minister,” he should be acknowledged 
without av examination in the ecclesiastical 
heraldic office. Our conservative Episcopal 
brethren must not only enter our pulpits, 
but open theirs to us. The manifestation 
of union in Christ will always be repressed 
while we insist on a mere external as neces- 
sary to full Christian acknowledgment and 
communion. Conservatism may conserve 
evil. 

The Evangelical Alliance is a great good so 
far as it goes. Wiil not every devout heart 
thank God for its pure and holy bonds? Is 
it not bringing Christ’s people into greater 
compactness? Isit not magnifying in every 
heart the grace of our Lord that makes us 
onein him? But does it not indicate another 
step in advance? Does it not show us that 
the full manifestation of unity can then only 
be when there is a,full existence of unity? Is 
not organization necessary to prevent an- 
tagonism and to complete unity? I look for 
no Utopia. I expect no abatement of Ar- 
minian-and Ualvinistic views.. But I do ex- 
pect a day of union when every man will 
be Arminian or Calvinistic as his logic dic- 
tates, and when each company of believers 
worshiping together will have what and 





-kinds. It is said by some: 





how much of form they may deem best, and 
when the whole will be one organic, visible 
body, with the organization growing natur- 
ally out of the one distinctive doctrine of 
Christ crucified, the sacrificial death of the 
Lamb of God, which involves on one side 
self abandoned and Christ accepted, and on 
the other God pardoning sin and bestowing 
his Holy Spirit, Here will be the end of 
polemics and the complete manifestation of 
the unity of believers—one spirit and one 
body. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS AND THE 
ALLIANCE. 


BY THE REV. I. M. ATWOOD, 











Now that the Alliance is a thing of the 
past and the motives for discussing its 
“ basis” are less liable to misconstruction, 
I would like to submit some remarks on 8 
question to which its recent session in this 
country gave rise, and which bas already 
been considerably agitated in these columns. 

It was the opinion of many persons, out- 
side that denomination, as well as in it, that 
the Universalist body should be represented 
in the great Council of Protestant Christians. 
I suppose there were three grounds for this 
opinion. In the first place, it was felt that 
there would be an unpleasant incongruity 
between the professed desire for “a closer 
union among all Protestant Christians,” in 
which the Alliance originated and from 
which it derived its chief significance, and 
the spectacle of a large body of such Chris- 
tians resolutely sbut out. In the ‘second 
place, I cannot doubt the conviction had 
been gaining force for some time that, 
judged by fair standards, the Universalists 
are justly entitled to the Christian name, 
and that the discrimination against them 
bas a less exalted origin than was formerly 
supposed. But the chief reason, as I con- 
ceive, why the question of their admission 
to the Alliance came to be agitated is found 
in the widespread feeling that the whole 
aspect of theological opinion has changed 
since 1846. In the altered circumstances of 
doctrinal controversy and popular belief it 
was seen that the assumption of orthodoxy 
for any formula of doctrines is attended 
with risk. About the only thing you can 
be sure of when you attempt to draw a circle 
around the ‘‘ things essential to sound doc- 
trine”’ is that you have excluded more peo- 
ple—Christian people, too—than you have 
included. This is pretty obvious to discern- 
ing minds. And at a time when all the 
dogmas and systems of belief of what were 
once the opposing parties in the Christian 
Church are in such a state of solution that 
the inquirer must pass by the pulpit and 
the religious press and go to the divinity 
school and the confession of faith to find 
out what the distinctions are between Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Lutherans, Congregationalists and Univers- 
alists, Episcopalians and Reformers, it is 
not strange that many believed it entirely 
practicable to bring all together on @.com- 
mon broad platform of faith in Christ and 
fellowship of the Spirit. 

The objections to such 4 course, so far as 
they relate to the Universalists, are of two 
“The Univers- 
alists are 8 very good people and mean well; 
but they.are errorists, To join with, them 
ip such,a union as is proposed would, be to 


countenance’ their error. . They will. sooner 


sev thelr errorand be led to renounce it if 
they. are kept under bau.” This may he 
called the compassionate objection. Others 
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say: ‘The Universalists are trying to do 
just thesopposite to what Evangelical Chrige 


tian afe trying to do. - They are trying! ton 


demonstrate that there is no danger to-any 
soul ; whereas we are trying to show ‘that 
there is great danger to every soul. Two 
parties thus antagonistic .camnot possibly 
stand on one platform.” This may be 
termed the incorrigible objection. 


» Ia regard to the first, I am moved to in-. 


quire why a different. rule is followed with 
the Universalis's from that adopted in the 
case of the other sects. The Baptist con- 
siders the theory and practice of the psedo- 
Baptists wrong and subversive equally of 
the Gospel order and the true ground of 
Christian union. The Methodist is quite as 
severe on Calvinism as he is on Universal- 
ism, which he says is only ‘‘ Caivinism gone 
to’ seed.” The Congregationalist and the 
Episcopalian hold each others views and 
methods in mutual aversion. The Presby- 
«terian, of the old and stricter school, main- 
tains that the merits of Christ’s sacrifice are 
appropriated by faith, independently of con- 
duct ; while nearly all of his younger breth- 
ren, with the majority of the orthodox world 
of to-day, maintain that this doctrine is irra- 
tional, if not immoral. The strict Church- 
man holds that “the grace which sancti- 
fies” is appropriated in the sacraments, rath- 
er than by “an act of faith.” In other 
words, these parties construe the Gospel in 
ways that, if not irreconcilabie with each 
other, may easily be made so. Yet they 
meet together. And they do so hecause it 
is understood that the union does not imply 
the recognition of each other’s peculiar doc- 
trines or theories. On some point each one 
isto every other an ‘‘errorist.” If the ob- 
jection which rules out the Universalist 
were insisted on in these cases, it would for- 
ever preclude union. 

In reply to the second objection, the Uni- 
versalists would be like to say that it is an 
error to represent him as “ trying to demon- 
strate that there is no danger to any soul.” 
What he would make every man feel is that 
there is no danger of suffering the intermin- 
able and purposeless vengeance of God; but 
@ great danger that he may think he can 
alienate himself from God, absolve himself 
from accountability to him, asd by some 
device elude the vigilance of the Divine 
search or escape the exacting call of the 
Divine love. He would have it understood 
that God never lets any soul go, but re- 
lentlessly holds it to a destiny of righteous- 
ness. The ‘‘danger” he sees is in the dis- 
belief of this momentous truth. To him 
there can never be any riot of sin or an- 
archy of evil impulse, except through the 
fearful delusion that riot and anarchy are to 
be permitted to antagonize the Kingdom of 
God. 

But whether his defense of his theory on 
that head be accepted or not, it is admissi- 
ble to stute that, as a matter of fact, the 
Universalists are trying to do just what 
** Evangelical Christians” are. They recog- 
nize the fact of universal human sinfulness, 
the need of salvation, and the sufficient de- 
liverance provided in Jesus Christ. They 
try toaddress themselves to the problem of 
making men like Christ, and earth like 
Heaven, under these conditions. And it is 
not too much to say that the practical effect 
of their labors and the fruits of their organ- 
ization vindicate their efforts. They differ 
in methods from scme other sects, but not 
more than the other sects differ from each 
other. That they ure sincerely desirous of 
co-operating witli all ofser Christian people 
in the great work of estublishing the King- 
dom of Heaven on thé earth is proved by 
the fact that they are at this moment work- 
ing in hearty unison with their brethren of 
other ecburches, in many towns and cities all 
over the land, and wherever opportunity 
offers. 

Without beirg conscious of a particle of 
desire to be in any company where my so- 
ciety is not considered a full equivalent for 
that I enjoy, I feel that in the present con- 
dition of religious opinions, and with the 
present notorious discrepancies between 
theoretical and actual belief, no injury could 
come to any proper interest of Protestant 
Christianity by enlarging the basis of the 
Alliance, so as to admit of the honorable en- 
trance of the Universalists. While the ad- 
vantages, moral and material, of such an 
accession appear tome to be manifest and 
important, still, I would suggest that it is 





nota point to be determined by considera- 
tions of tenderness toward the Universalists, 
so much as by respect for the demands of 
truth and justice. Either the Univ ersalisis 





country, and in England and Germany, is 
not. It seems tomehe would be both ar 
andn ruthless man who would agsume the 
responsibility of affirming that they are not. 
But, if they are, one of two things must fol- 
low: either the Alliance \ should inclade 
them, or it should rigid!y exc'ude ail of like 
faith in other communions, and by that act 
declare itself, not an alliance of Christians 
‘‘of the various sects,” but a new sect, insti- 
tuted and operated to arrest the decline of a 
particular system of theology. 
Rm 


A DOUBT. 


BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT, 








Tt is subtle, and weary, and wide; 
It measurea the world at my side; 

It touches the stars and the sun; 
It creeps with the dew at my feet; 

It broods on the blossoms, and none 
Because of its brooding are sweet ; 
It glides as a snake in the grass 
Whenever, wherever I pass. 


It is blown to the South with the bird ; 

At the North, through the snow, it is heard; 
With the moon from the chasms of night 

It rises, forlorn and afraid; 
If I turn to the left or the right 

I cannot forget or evade ; 

When it shakes at my sleep 4s a dream, 

If I shudder, it stifles my scream. 


It smiles from the cradle ; it lies 

On the dust of the grave, and it cries 
Tn the winds and the waters; it slips 

In the flush of the leaf to the ground; 
It troubles the kiss at my lips; 

It lends to my laughter a sound ; 

It makes of the picture but paint; 

It unhaloes the brow of the saint. 


The ermine and crown of the king, 
The sword of the soidier, the ring 

Of the bride, and the robe of the priest, 
The gods in their prisons of stone, 

The angels that sang in the East— 
Yea, the cross of my Lord it has known ; 
And wings there are none that can fly 
From its shadow with me, till I die. 

es 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES G. FINNEY. 








In a series of lectures to the theological 
students in Yale College the speaker criti- 
cised unfavorably a sermon that I preached 
to his people, some years ago, relating to 
endless punishment. In this article I can- 
not enter into a defense of that sermon, or 
notice the unfairness of the criticism; but 
will state as briefly as possible my views 
upon that subject.. I shall take it for 
granted that Orthodox or Evangelical Chris 
tians believe in the endless happiness of the 
righteous and the endless misery of the 
wicked. This, of course, implies their 
endless existence. Now,what follows from 
this? 1st. That they will forever be gaining, 
at least, in the knowledge obtained by ex- 
perience, and consequently in their capacity 
for enjoyment or suffering. But suppose 
this be denied. It will follow, 2d, from 
their endless existence, that their happiness 
or misery is an endlessly growing quantity 
in its aggregate amount. Hence, it must 
follow, 3d, that a period will arrive in the 
future existence of every soul at which 
each one can truly say that it has enjoyed 
or suffered more than the whole universe 
of creatures had enjoyed or suffered before 
it began to exist. Yes, indefinitely more. 
Yes, all but infinitely more. This follows 
irresistibly, from the fact of the immortal- 
ity of the soul and the endlessness of re- 
wards and punishments. 4th. It matters 
not at all, as to the final result, what the de- 
gree of suffering may be—how rapidly or 
how slowly the aggregate amount may ac- 
cumulate. It is only a question of time, or 
rather of eternity. For, if the increase be 
but as a dropin a thousand years, still 
it must follow that a period must ar- 
rive in the history of-each in which it 
can truly say: “Ihave enjoyed or suffered 
more than the whole universe of creatures 
bad enjoyed or suffered before I began to be.” 
This conclusion must be admitted, or the 





doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 





the endlessness of future rewards and punish- 






ments, must be abandoned. da taught 
or believed that God could have complacen- 
cy inthe misery of lost souls. ‘But be niust 
have@omplacency.in iantbority 
of bis govern 1e tan »cost he 
must deplore; butthe good ng must 
reconcile him.to the [ beso, 
or the whole question of ment 


isonly @ fiction, Now, sivne Smet 
indisposed to consider this ‘question, and in 
these days of greatly increased worldly ex- 
citement it must be the duty of ministers of 
the Gospel to more frequently than ever 
press the consideration of this subject upon 
the attention of both saints and sinners—to 
lift up their voices like a trumpet, and show 
the careless, prayerless, inconsiderate ones 
what is their inevitable doom, To fail to 
do this is cowardly and cruel beyond ex- 
pression. Are ministers who neglect to do 
this insane? At a'meeting of ministers, not 
long since, a leading Congregational minis- 
ter advised that ministers should not preach 
on the subject of endless punishments more 
than once to where they formerly did ten 
times. I fear this is the practice of minis- 
ters of the present day. The reason 
assigned for such neglect is that people 
will not bear it, that times are changed, that 
in these days of pleasure seeking and 
money seeking men do not like to consider 
the question of endless punishment. -But 
are not these the very reasons why ministers 
should all the more frequently and pungently 
instruct and warn them? What can be 
more ingane, cruel, and hypocritical than 
the neglect to press this subject upon the 
consideration of all classes of hearers on 
the part of the ministry? Do ministers 
really believe in endless rewards and punish- 
ments? If they do not, let them say so and 
be honest; if they do, how is it possible that 
they can justify such neglect? It should 
also be remarked that, so far as the 
amount of suffering to be endured is con- 
eerned, it matters not at all under what law 
the suffering is inflicted or endured. Some 
insist that the suffering is the natural con. 
sequence of dying and remaining in sin. 
Others insist that the suffering is mostly or, 
at least, partly a penal infliction, or the exe- 
ecution of the penalty of the divinelaw. But 
let it be distinctly understood that, whatever 
is the cause or the occasion of the suffering, 
however slight the degree from moment to 
moment, the aggregate amount, at some 
period of the future, must be as great as I 
have above stated. And it should be added 
and it is dreadful to say that when the 


“period shall have arrived at which any and 


every soul in the world of suffering shall be 
able to say that he has suffered more in 
amount than the whole universe of creatures 
had suffered before he began to suffer—in- 
definitely more, inealculably more, still his 
sufferings are but begun. An eternity of 
suffering is still before him. Ido not wonder 
that sinners recoil from the consideration of 
such facts as these. But facts they are, if 
the doctrine of endless suffering is true, 
which all orthodox men profess to believe. 
How immeasurable, then, and damning is 
the guilt of those Christians, and especially 
ministers, who fail to compassionately, 
earnestly, and frequently press this subject 
upon all classes of men. 

It is more pleasant, but, I think, not more 
profitable to consider the application of this 
truth to the endless happiness of the right- 
eous. ‘ The period must arrive in the future 
existence of each one of them when he wiil 
be able to say that he has enjoyed a greater 
amount of happiness than had been enjoyed 
by the whole universe of creatures before he 
began to enjoy. Yes, unspeakably more. 
And yet his enjoyment bas but begun. An 
eternity of enjoyment is still before him. 
Why should truths like these beso sparingly 
dealt out to men? Why should not the 
Christian have the full benefit of this view 
of the subject? Why should not the sinner 
also have the bevefit cf considering what is 
offered tc Lis acceptance? And why should 
not he also be made to consider, if possible, 
the supremely dreadful consequences of his 
dying in sin? And why should not the 
compassions of the Church be stirred to their 
deepest foundations by considering what. is 
before the hasty steps of the impenitent? 
Has the time come that the apostle foretold, 
when the people ‘‘ will not bear sound doc- 
trine, but heap to themselyes teachers hav- 


ing itching ears,”? Then, for the love of 
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God and man, let the whole Church, and 
especially the ministers, persisten 

the loud, the long féte.c 

blood. of a 







approved the draft of a paligiees constitu. 
tion for the Old” Catholics of Germany, 
which has to be ratified next year by the 
synod. This was its most important work, 
Tn the eyes of the laity, who know nothing 
of the use of a church constitution, this re. 
sult may not appear to posses3 much im. 
portance; but they who are familiar with 
ecclesiastical affairs will think otherwise, 
Prior to the Constance Congress the OK 
Catholics of Germany were ezteriorly only a 
religious body, more or less. united ; now they 
are a church. The progress they have made 
is, therefore, immense. But let us examine 
this constitu'ion, to see whether it is truly 
catholic. To this inquiry every well-in- 
structed and impartial theologian will an- 
swer in the affirmative. In the first place, 
the hierarchy de jure divino is retained, 
Then the righis of the faithful, as related 
to this hierarchy, are boldly and fully 
asserted. The bishop cannot be an om- 
nipotent pasha over his priests, as is 
the case in the present Church of Rome 
The priests, enjoying their liberty under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop, will not have 
it in their own power to oppress the people, 
The latter will be as free as their priests. 
They will elect their pastors, and will choose 
from amongst themselves the most worthy, 
to constitute, together with their ecclesias- 
tics, the parish council, or to act as their 
representatives in the synod. They will ad- 
minister the affairs of the parish. Further, 
the synod will be the supreme authority, 
though without prejudice to the authority 
of the universal church in matters ccncern- 
ing the general economy. This synod, 
which controls not only the bishop, but the 
synodal representation itself, does not ex- 
clude any priest. All priests are ex-officio 
members of it, and every parish of 200 souls 
has the right to be represented there by one 
delegate. The lay delegates are not the 
masters; but they enjoy the right of judging, 
in common with the ecclesiastics, all the 
acts and decisions of the bishop and of the 
synodal representation, as occasion may 
require. 

There is no doubt that a hierarchy thus 
constituted agrees admirably with the dem- 
ocratic spirit. of primitive discipline. This 
was the great work before the Congress, and 
this work it has done well. The constitu- 
tion possesses three advantages. In the first 
place, it places the Old Catholics tpso facto on 
the ground of primitive catholicity, where 
episcopal consecrations took place without 
any interference on the part of the Bishop 
of Rome. Then it supplies the best remedy 
for the indifference with regard to religion 
which is daily increasing among Western 
Christians. By obliging the laity to interest 
themselves in parochial affairs, and to take 
part directly or indirec‘ly in the business of 
the synod, it exacts from them some knowl- 
edge of religious matters. Hereisastep toward 
a return to faith and doctrine, The Roman 
Catholic, who is only a passive instrument 
in the hands of his priests, grows in sancti- 
ty in proportion to his ignorance and to his 
readiness demurely to say Amer. The Old 
Catholic, on the contrary, has to be alert. 
He must share in the administration of the 
Church; must act like a faithful keeper of 
the primitive depositum. Finally, the con- 
stitution drawn up for themselves by the 
Old Catholics of Germany is tle legal in- 
strument of legal reforms. The Ultramon- 
tanes—who, like the Pharisees, insis: all the 
more on legality the more they lack in jus- 
tice and truth—must be beaten in their last 
entrenchment; and they shall be. The Old 
Catholics of Germany have now all the 
authority needed to give to all useful re- 
forms the important character of legitima- 
cy. Of course, the Ultramontanes will ob- 
ject; but therein they will be in the wrong, 
and will betray their partisan spirit, and 
their voices will die away without effect. 
But the Old Catholics will go on with their 
work of reform in. proportion,as. the pedo- 
ple, becoming better instructed, understand 
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“his work better. Thus will they reform 
the Church, without revolutionizing her. 
ynis' isa point of very great importance. 
In the sixteenth century it was tot properly 
‘appreciated. The O!d Catholics of Germa- 
ny have reselved to profit by the experi- 
evee of their predecessors. 

Such is the first result of the Constance 
Congress. It has special relation to Ger- 
many. Another result is less Germanic and 
more international, having to do with that 
great Catholic question, the reunion of all 
Christian communions. The committee ao- 
peinted Inst year ut Cologne to deal with 
this question was so large and so burdened 
with work that it could do but little in this 
respect. The Constance Congress, seeing 
this, divided this general committee into 
three snb-commitices, one for each of the 
preat Christian communions with which the 
Old Catholics are in direct relations, Exch 
of these communions knows very well what 
differences stand between itself and the Old 
Citholhes. This the latter understand. 
What is done toward effecting a reunion is 
not less effectual for being done quietly. It 
j3 likely that the magazine lately founded 
jn England for the purpose of making 
known the progress of this work will soon 
be in the ficld. It cannot fail to excite in 
the learned world an interest 2s profound as 
the results to which it mzy lead are import- 
ant and clevate.l. 

Another result of the Congress is of inter- 
est specially to the Roman Church. ‘That 
Con-ress, in virtue of the momentous p'ans 
ft discussed, of the earnest stand it took, 
and of the favor it has met with amony all 
clesse's, uninstracted and educated alike, las 
made such an impression that the Old Cath- 
olic bishop will be recognized es Catholic 
not only by the Government of Prussia, but 
also by that of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
(in which latter country it is possible that 
another bishop will soon be elected) and by 
the other governments of Germany. Fur- 
ther, the war now going on between the 
Ultramontane bishops and the German gov- 
ernments, especially the Prussian, is so 
fierce that neither bishops nor governments 
can any longer retreat. The bishops have 
denounced the new laws as sacrilegious and 
tending to the overthrow of the Church; and 
thev cannot now revoke that sentence with- 
out seandalizing the f.ithful. The govern- 
ments, for their part, are determined to de- 
fend themselves to the last extremity. 
the present, they content themselves with 
inflicting pecuniary penalties; but per- 
haps they will be forced to resort to depo- 
sition. In any case, whether or no they re- 
sort to the exercise of the deposing power, 
there will necessarily occur vacancies in 
episcopal sevs, Now, it is plain that when 
these vacant sees are to be filled the gov- 
ernments will not sanction the election of 
Ultramontane candidates. When the choice 
lies between Ultramontane candidates, in 
favor of the Syllabus, and Old Catholic can- 
didates, who offer guaranties for the national 
tranquillity, the governments will certainly 
decide in favor of the latter. Thus is the 
downfall of the Roman hierarchy in Ger- 
many inevitable. That downfall is only a 
question of time, and it is well known that 
the Germans are not precipitate; they can 
have patience and wait. 

Who docs not see the immense impor- 
tance of this third result? If the strength 
of the Gallican Church of the 17th century 
made itself feit by the surrounding nations, 
must not the strength of the Old Catholic 
Church of Germany make itself felt in Italy, 
France, and Belgium? 1f Rome is shrink- 
ing’and contracting, by her anathemas and 
her sccturian spirit ; if she is working her 
Own ruin inGermeny ; and if,on the other 
hand, Old Catholicism is Ceveloping and 
spreading, its first work being to put in 
Practice the grand and fruitful idea of 
Christian reunion, France and the other 
Latin conntr.cs cannot long remain at- 
tarhed ‘to Uitramontanism. Even though 
Frunce p-ssessed «not in her past 
history anti-Ultramontane traditions, which 
she can never forget, still in the near 
future she will have abundant reasons tor 
breaking with the Papal system. Besides. 
France is not devoted to Papacy; bat only 
A certain cespicable portion ef her people. 
Indeed, sv’ despicable ts this party und so 
low ig thy consideration in which it is Leld 
by the erlightoned ciisses that even the 
Goverrméat of May Stth dust Lot svow 
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make ‘that avownl, thotigh little prone to 
blushing. Hence, we need not despuir of 
the French nation. It will one day become, 
even in outer guise, Christian and Catholic 
again, despite all the intrigues of the Ultra- 
montane faction. 

The Constance Congress has been, it is 
true. harshly judged by the French press, 
thankS to the blunder of M. de Pressensé. 
The lutter accused a speaker in the Con- 
gress, M. Volk, of having attacked France, 
and even quit the liall by way of protest. 
But the authentic text of M. Volk’s remarks 
has been published, snd it is now well known 
that’ M. Volk, far frem attacking France, 
testified his respect for her, and only at- 
tacked the French Ultramontane putty, 
which produces as much mischi: f in France 
as does the German Ultramontate party 
in Germany. For the rest, the rlgious 
character of the Old Catholic movement 
is too plain to leave any room for the accu- 
sation that it is only a political instrument 
in the hanes of Bismarck. That accusation 
has no value except for the Ultramontunes, 
who have an interest in keeping it alive. 
M. de Pressensé’s attack will, therefore, 
prove harmless. The Old Catholics of 
France will! continue their religious work, as 
heretofore. They will not suffer themseives 
to be discouraged by any of the obstacles, 
whether poli:ical or religious, which rise up 
in their way. Assured that the times will 
not xlways be as unfavorable as now, they 
will put their trust in the Divine assistance. 
Sustained by the approbation of the public 
and by the frien Iship of ttue Christians, they 
will labor on in their great work of 1 form, 
in the confident hope that one day they will 
possess un external and legal orzaniz ition. 





UNDER THE SOD. 


LY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 





TF in the summer-time, bidden to lay 
Forms that I love in the darkuess away, 


Out of the sunshine and out of the day, 


I pray thee, my God, 
Comfort me then witb the warmth of the love 
TLat bringeth the flowers to blossom above, 
Fiom under the sod. 


In fullness of promis, if called to resign 

Ail of the joy I had thought. to be mine, 

While I am weeping I would not repine, 
But pray that my God, 

Knowing my sorrow, will heal with the love 

That bringeth the flowers to beauty above 
From under the sod. 


Then for the loss ot the treasures I prize— 
Fruit of the tears that have darkened my eycs— 
Out of my grief shall in gladness arise 
In thanks to my God 
More than before I could give for the love 
That bringeth the flowers to gladness above 
From under the sod. 


I know that He giveth his loved ones sleep; 
I know they shall wake where they never shall 
weep ; 

Yes, and for tears of the night they shall reap 
Joy of their God. 

For, buried in grief, resurrected in love, 

All that is precious ascendeth above, 
From under the sod. 





SLEEP AND SILENCE. 


A CONVERSATION HELD IN BOSTON ON 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2p, 1852. 

“We have men to teach us to sleep, but the gods are 
they that teach us silence.” —Plutarch. 

In commencing, Mr. Alcott stated the 
canon of conversation, and his wish to draw 
forth the thoughts of the company. He 
then spoke of the mysteries which are about 
and in life, and then came to the subject of 
discourse. 

The Divine Being is alone truly awake. 
He never sleeps. B.1t we my almost form 
a scale of other beings according to their 
wakefalness. To be truly awake is truly to 
live, and, perhaps, when we come to know 
life truly (to be truly awake) we shall not 
need to live so many yeurs ia the body. 
We may pass more readily into the spirit 
world. But in sleep we return to Nature 
She is the beneficent mother, and she holds 
us in her arms and gives us back fit for 
new lite. We become recumbent in slcep. 
Life retreats from the face and forehead 
into the batkhead and spine, and it is £t 
that we should be prone, as the animals 
are. 








Mr. W: E. Channing’ thought sleep not. 
a negaticn of fife, but only a different form . 


of activity. “The phrevologists mistake in 
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suppos:ng the soul acts only through the 
brain. It acts independently in sleep, and 
this twofold life rans through everything. 

Mr. Channing said that, as Mr. Aleott had 
suid, God is alone ever awake, and that as 
we become more divine we are more awake 
and sleep is a return to Nature, so is it not 
when the body sleeps the sleep that knows 
no waking that the soul becomies truly alive 
and slumbers no more. 

“*That seems inevitable,” replied Mr. Al- 
cott. Again he spoke of the character of a 
person’s sleep. The inaocent soul sleeps 
quietly and refreshingly, dreamlessly. 
Would we know persons? Let us see them 
asleep or hear them relate their dreams. 

As the discussion proceeded, the conver- 
sition became more animated and general, 
but the company seemed mainly divided ve- 
tween two views in regard to the phenomena 
of dreaming. Dr. and Mis. Channing, Mrs. 
Emerson, Miss Hinckiey, and Miss Parsons 
considered dreaming as a normal and legit- 
imate accompaniment of sleep; that it was 
a higher action of the spirit, freed from the 
restraints of the body, and that our conscious 
dreams are precious memories of that spirit 
life. Mr. Higginson, on the contrary, co- 
incided with Mr. Alcott in the view that, in 
the best and healthiest life, the truest inspira- 
tion comes in the waking hours, when the 
whole maa is in his fullest activity, and that 
normal sleep is a pure return to Nature for 
refieshment. In proportion to the sound- 
ness, or rather b althinesrs, of sleep is the 
clearness and vigor of mind and body in its 
wakeful hours. To wake more truly, we 
should sleep Leiter. 

Mrs. Emerson thonght it asin to waken 
any one from slep; that we should never 
want to sleep in the day-time if we lived 
rightly. But as it is, when Nature says 
sleep, we should sleep, whenever it is, The 
disposition would often be improved by a 
good nap. If one were to sleep twenty-four 
hours sometimes, he would behave better 
for a week afterward, 

Mr. Alcott spoke of the beautiful serenity 
of thought which one experiences some- 
times on waking in the morning. 

Miss Parsons considered this to be a lin- 
ger'ng of the spirit life, such as is often ex- 
perienced in dreams. 

The fact that a subject often becomes 
clear to us after we have slept was spoken of. 

‘School gir's have a superstition,” said 
Mr. Channing, ‘‘that by putting their book 
under their pillow they will know their 
lesson in the morning.” 

** But not,” added Mr. Higginson, “ unless 
they have studied it well over night.” 

“No subject,” said Mr. Alcott, “is per- 
fectly clear to us till we have both slept and 
walked upon it.” 

The morning was for thought, afternoon 
for exercise, the evening for conversation, 
the night for repose. All before midnight 
goes to virtue; for vice after dawn. Early 
hours fcr intellect and ideus, for grace and 
godliness, And he who is not astir at cock- 
crow may give himself thereafter to age and 
the incubi. Vigilance is the morn of the 
mind and wakens the pen. 

The will is the source and conservator of 
freedom, binding the willful who abuse the 
trust. Only the holy are free absolately, 
And God, the very God because maintain- 
ing his holiness in freedom without abusing 
the trust, is free because willing upright- 
ly; isonein bimszif and whole without 
division or lapse into duplicity. Cvil is of 
the will, the personal will. 

Then sometimes our cup runs over, re- 
joicing as with an exceediig joy from the 
depths ot the silence; moments Memorable 
always and coming too seldom, yet some- 
times toall of us. Thus are we treated, we 
know not why, to sensations so regal. Such 
costly hospitalities are pressed upon us, 
so profuse the flood that we retreat from the 
Presence to confess in silence, out of our dif- 
fidence, favors we blushed to breath abrond, 
the obligation being of a quality tuat left 
us dumb. Then silence were worship, and 
speech impertinence, 

Sitence was the beautiful mystery, os 
naturally following sleep. As God is the 
ever-wakeful, so is he tic only silent one. 
Silence is ever grand and bexuliful: but 
trom its lors comes, noise and hubbub. We 
speak because we know not Low to be si- 
lent. What. chatter in a moraing cxil! 
What gessip ia the jrofessivns! 
knows low to be siteut? 


Who 
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Mr. Channing said: ‘* We talk small talk 


thst the silence may 2 e uttcred. It is. not 


what we speak, but what is unsaid that is 
valuable chiefly. It is a test of perfect. com- 
munion that we can keep silence,” 

“A friend,” said Mrs. Parsons, “is one 
with whom we may be silent.” 

“Is not silenee the background of all 
speech, as the carth was dumb for thou- 
sands of years?” said Miss Littell. 

*So also musi:,” said Mr. Alcott, ‘is 
fine in proportion as it partukes of and is 
resolved again into silence. Silence is sound- 
less, as light is co'orless, being the absence 
of all sounds, as that of all colors, Silence 
contains all speech.” 

** What is si nce?” asked Mr. Channing. 
“Who shall say? Tks word stands fora 
fine myste y,” said Mr. Alcott. “A tre 
silence in Congress would be impressive, as@ 
it would be in worsbip.” 

A discussion arose in regard to the Quaker 
doctrine of silence. 

Mr. Channing thought it bad an evil tend- 
ency. 

Miss Littell thought, when sincerely be- 
lieved in, it had a beautiful influence; but 
it might becore formal and mechanical. 

Mr. Alcott thought it good when tke true 
silence, but not as a rite. 

Mr. Browne said: The doctrine was that 
the inflnite liy beneath every man, and in 
silence he was lost in the infinite. When 
he sooke out of that silence, he utiered not 
his own thoughts, but spoke out of the in- 
finite inspiration. 

Miss L.: Does not silence lie behind all 
speech. as iifinity bebind creation? We 
learn of silence through speech, 28 of in- 
finity throucb creation. 

The Pythagorean silence was spoken of; 
and some account given by ifr. Alcott of 
the uses of silence in the discipline of the 
children in his owa school, He instanced 
the inspiration of one of the boys, who 
broke through the silence imposed in the 
conversition, to the surprise of all. 

Mr. Fisher maintained that there is no 
silence; but always sound, if only we have 
ears fine enough to hear it. 

Anji, in illustration, Dr. Channing men- 
tione! that in the Kentuciy cave, where no 
other sound is heard, the pulsation of the 
interior of the ear is itself perceptible. 

** But the hearing is ooly possible by reas: 
on of the silence,” said Mr. Alentt: There 
must have been silence before there could 
be any speech, and it is still the necessary 
background of all speech. What beautiful 
persons some are till they speak and spoil 
all. 

Mr. Browne spoke of the ancients, par- 
ticularly of a series of portraits of an 
cient physicians, in which the grand trait 
of silence is seen. They do not esteem any 
discovery their own; bat are lost in contem- 
plation of the infinite, which is open to 
them. But our modern men of science are 
in too great a hurry to patent their single 
discoveries to care about the infinite. 

Mr. Alcott then spoke of Kossuth ass 
good example of this reserved strength. It 
is not in his words nor in his giftncss, but in 
the unrevealed man behind them. All de 


| scriptions bear witness to thisin him. He 


thought the Abolitionists had misunder- 
stood this in wishing him to take 
their time, instead of his, for speak- 
ing out on American slavery. Discre- 
tion was a virtue of time, as of eternity. 
Here much was suid in regard to the posi- 
tion of the Abolitionists toward Kossuth, 
Dr. Channing, and others speaking 
stronely against it, while publicly they kept 
a discreet silence, until Mr. Alcott gave 
their best defense by insisting they were so 
noble und so true to freedom that noue but 
those who had been equally so hail the 
right to blame them: Were there: but ono 
thing, the absolute right, in the world, the 
Abolitionists honored that right; but Kos 
suth had his way, too, of serving the cause 
be had at heart, and had a right to choose 
his way of proving ut. Ile alone could say 
“My people, my Lungary,” without nur 
rowness. Mr. Alcott added that he had 
perhaps the tight to'sjeak of the extremes 
of treedom, having drank us deep’ dose as’ 
any of his contemporaries, snd he thanked 
God for it, and ‘took his Stand fer the los 
‘pitafitics of charity. 

1 have ‘given no” adequate idea ‘of the 
warmth and animation’ of Mr: Alcott’s con- 
‘veisuiiun ou Kuesuth, uor of the exceed’ 
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ing subtilty with which hé met some of the 
questionings of lis audience. It was so 
exquisitely fide that it becanie musical 
from its very delicacy. 

TWO SONNETS, 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 
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Norso! You stand as long ago a king 
Stood on the seashore, bidding back the tide 
That onward rolled resistless still, to fling 
Its awful volume landward, wild and wide, 
And just as impotent is your command 
To stem the tide that rises in my soul, 
It ebbs not at the lifting of your hand, 
It owns noeurb, it yields to no control; 
Mighty it is, and of the elements— 
Brother of winds and lightning, cold and fire; 
Bubtle as light, as steadfast and intense ; 
Sweet as the music of Apollo’s lyre. 
You think to rule the ocean’s ebb and flow 
With that soft woman’s hand? Nay, love, not 
60. 
‘ 1. 
And like the lighthouse on the rock you stand, 
And pierte the distance with your searching 
eyes; 
Nor do yon heed the waves that storm the 
land 
And endlessly about you fall and rise. 
But seek the ships that wander night and day 
Within the dim horizon’s shadowy ring ; 
And some with flashing glance you warn away, 
And some you beckon with sweet welcom- 


ihg. 
80 steadfast still you keep your lofty place, 
Safe from the tumult of the restless tide, 
Firm as the rock in your resisting grace, 
And strong through humble daty, not through 
pride. 
While I—I cast my life before your feet, 
And only live that I may love you, sweet! 
RR 


TRUE CONSERVATISM. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








W3ILB there are some persons who seem 
to regard conservatism as about the whole 
gospel in our social life, there are others 
who treat it as the child of Hell, being alike 
false in principle and vicious in practice. 
Both are extremists and both in error. 
Neither class see the whole truth. Whether 
conservatism is good or bad depends not on 
the name and certainly not on the preju- 
dices or passions of men, but on the quali- 
ties it possesses and the principles that 
underlie it and, hence, define its kind. 
There may be a true conservatism. 

No man of sound sense will deny that the 
conservatism of practical prudence, which is 
but another name for a solid and sagacious 
common sense (what John Locke calls ‘‘ the 
round-about view of things”), is in this 
world a very valuable quality of personal 
character. It makes one wise and reliable 
in his diagnosis of means and ends. It 
never blows out its own brains for the sake 
of the noise, or follows a mere impulse with- 
out first examining its nature and tendency. 
It can act with energy or practice the 
equal energy of ‘‘masterly inactivity,” 
according to circumstances. Providence 
is its time-table, and events, as they 
unfold, are its teachers. Expediency, 
within the sphere to which it is ap- 
plicable, is its chosen guide. It reasons 
well from the past and conjectures well for 
the fature. Heated passions are nct suffered 
to be its masters, It makes the fewest mis- 
takes and may act from the purest motives. 
As between such conservatism and a sensi- 
ble radicalism there is no just occasion for 
the one to denounce the other. If the latter 
be good for progress, the former is equally 
good forcounsel. If the one supplies steam- 
power, the other takes care of the safety- 
valve. The combination of the two gives a 
composite force—not of all brains,.on the 
one hand, or all impulse, on the other; but 
rather a proportionate mixture, which is 
really the highest and safest form of human 
power. And if we cannot have both in the 
same man, then it is well to have them in 
society, so that each may act upon and mod- 
ify the other. 

There is also a conservatism of ideas or 
beliefs, which consists in an earnest adbe- 
tence to such opinions as have been well 
attested by one’s observation and expe- 
rience, or as concur with the general judg- 
ment of mankind. This is undoubtedly a 
progressive world, in which men are con- 
staitly learning new things and seeing 
* occasion to correct their own mistakes; yet 
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a system of universal skepticism in respect 
to all past knowledge. The m re fact that 
one already bas an opinion, especially if it 
refer to a subject of which hé is competent 
to judge, and more especially if it accords 
with the general judgment of others, i a 
presumption in favor of its truth, which 
may, indeed, be set aside by evidence; yet 
it is safest to stick to the old opinion until 
this evidence is furnished. Mindsalways at 
sea, never strongly anchored anywhere, 
driven hither and thither by every wind of 
doctrine, and ever eager to chant the first 
note of some new psalm, are so lacking in 
the clement of inéellectual conservatism that 
they do not so know anything that it stays 
with them. Persons of this cast are apt to 
take the novelty of an idea, and even its 
extravagance, as affording proof of its truth- 
fulness. They supply most capital material 
for the impostor and are too often the vic- 
tims of their own unreasoning credulity. 

The sensible man, while not objecting to 
the introduction of new ideas, always holds 
fast tothose be already has until he is 
reasonably sure of getting something better. 
Tkis puts the new ideas to the test of proof, 
and subjects them toa period of probation 
before they are permitted to supplant the 
cid ones, Ifthey are true, they will suffer 
no harm; but, if false, this is the surest way 
to keep them from doing harm. Society 
moves most safely when sudden and violent 
transitions in human thought are held un- 
der restraint by the conservatism of opin- 
ions already acquired and firmly held. If 
these opinions are to be displaced and given 
up, the resistance which they supply duriog 
the process will make the displacewent all 
the safer and the victory of truth in the end 
more complete. A great truth never re- 
ceives no ultimate damage from having a 
hard fight. 

The practical doctrine of values naturally 
begets among commercial men and men of 
large wealth a species of financial conserva- 
tism. What they want is such a steadiness, 
regularity, and continuity in th~ position of 
society that they can reasonably make it the 
basis of calculation. The existing status of 
things, slowly modified, if modified at all, 
best promotes their interests. Violent com- 
motion unhinges their machinery, increases 
their perils, often depreciates their values, 
and always so perplexes them that they are 
at a loss to know whatto do. The prospect 
of a war frightens them. Their standpoint 
is the financial one, and its influence is very 
sure to make them conservative. Seldom 
do they join an extremely radical party or 
favor any change which involves a sudden 
revolution in society. Gradualism, with its 
slow and noiseless step, never shaking the 
earth or seriously disturbing the air, is their 
favorite theory. 

All this may be an evil by vicious alli- 
ances; yet itis a kind of conservative power 
in human affairs that bas done much good. 
It has often prevented bloody wars and al- 
ways contributes to the stability of society. 
Asthe antithesis of popular and agrarian 
passion, it may save the body politic from 
those tremendous hurricanes that leave al- 
most nothing but destruction in their path. 
It is the conservatism of the money power 
among men, making itself felt in the care- 
ful and cautious thinking of those who deal 
largely in this article. In all governments 
it acts as one of the great forces by which 
the course of society is determined ; and in 
all it supplies a vast influence and a larger 
experience in refereoce to all measures of 
legislation and public policy. Being pure- 
ly the conservatism of private interest, and 
having no other governing principle but 
that of profit, it may and sometimes does 
get across the path of moral ideas and be- 
come a powerful antagonism to needed re. 
form. Then, of course, it stands opposed 
to right and justice. Then it works in the 
direction of evil. It is none the less true, 
however, that the conservatism of capital 
and trade makes a valuable contribution to 
human society. 

One of the indispensable forces of the so- 
cial system is public order based on legal 
authority. Without this we have confusion, 
anarchy, and general ruin. Any system of 
order is better than none. No despotism is 
so terrible as the total absence of all ay- 
thority. One had better live among tigers, 
breast the storm, or meet the deadly pesti- 
lence, rather than be confronted by human 





_ the world is not so progressive as to justify 


beings absolutely without the restraint of 





law. Society is then a mere mob, and noth- 
ing is more barbarous. Hence, no. one but 
a mad destructionist will doubt the necessity 
or utility of that conservatism which pre- 
serves public order under legal authority at 
all hazards. This must be preserved or 
nothing can be...Without it society goes 
into chaos, and its elements run. athwart 
each other in frightful collisions. Even in 
& republican government the people must be 
governed, in order that they may peaceable 
govern. They must sustain authority in or- 
der to exist under it or wield it. There may 
be a despotism even in public order. It 
may be connected with gross abuses; yet 
these abuses are not essential to the idea, 
and even with the abuses it is incomparably 
better than anarchy. Without the abuses 
public order is human liberty regulated and 
protected by the conservative and restrain- 
ing agency of just and equal laws. 

One of the beneficent features of our 
glorious Christianity consists in the fact 
that, while it is radical in its theory of in- 
dividual rights, it is just as conservative in 
its relation to society, sacredly honoring 
the individual in the presence of society, 
and as sacredly honouring society in the 
presence of the individual, and. holding 
both responsible to the God of both. It so 
blends the two principles of liberty and order 
as to afford the best solution of the social 
problem possible among men. It inspires 
men with the love of law and the love of 
right; and where it prevails and so far as it 
prevails it makes right and law equivalent 
terms. While it patronizes no wrong, up- 
holds none, and apologizes for none, it al- 
ways lends the whole weight of its moral 
power to the support of law and teaches 
all its disciples to be. conservative of public 
order under the authority of law. This 
one benefit of Christianity to the world, 
were there no other, is quite sufficient to 
entitle it to universal regard. 

These forms of conservatism—the pru- 
dential in action, the intellectual in respect 
to ideas, the financial in relation to values, 
and the legal in regard to public order— 
though by no means the whole gospel of 
human life, are, nevertheless, fraught with 
great utility to that life. They occupy an 
important position and render a valuable 
service to society. 
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THE CULTURE OF PAUPERISM. 
BY JENNY MARSH PARKER. 


PRESIDENT ANDERSON, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Rochester Auxiliary State 
Charities Association, made the assertion 
that indiscriminate giving to beggars, the 
great cause of the alarming increase of pau- 
perism in this country, ought to be made a 
punishable misdemeanor. England was 
forced to pass such a law it the time of 
Henry VIII. With us there is already a 
large class of voluntary paupers, who ex- 
pect and receive aid as a natural right. 
Private almsgiving should be strictly regu- 
lated, and ounicials appointed for the dis- 
criminate distribution of charity. 

Considering the fact that in the State of 
New York one person in twenty-three isa 
pauper, and further that itis no rare thing 
to find three generations of paupers 
in our almshouses, the problem as- 
sumes an importance demanding - the 
study of taxpayers and philanthropists, 
at least. The rate of increase of this class 
is twice that of the provident and self-sup- 
porting. Hereditary pauperism (there are 
pauper families already with lineage reach- 
ing back perhaps to some “dead-head” in 
the ‘‘ Mayflower”) is rooted among us and 
flourishing by the cultivation of well-mean- 
ing Christians. To many of us this is an 
attack in an unexpected quarter. ‘‘ Never 
turn thy face from any poor man” has been 
falsely rendered, with mischievous results, 
and the paying out of the pitiful to the poor, 
where the ‘‘ sowing plenteously”” has been 
prompted by sympathy, rather than discre- 
tion, is receiving unwelcome payment, 
How it digs among the roots of your self- 
satisfaction as a Christian philanthropist to 
be told that the alms you have been drop- 
ping into many outstretched hands, with 
neither judgment nor question, the cold 
victuals liberally doled from your kitchen 
door, to say naught of subscriptions and 
flannels and coal, have been a solid contri- 
bution toward aiding the increase of pau- 
perism | 
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In brief, instead of charities to increase 
the comfort of our paupers, the voluntary 
worthless class, an effort must be made tor 
their utter discomfort; and nothing wil] 
promote thatas surely as work. ‘‘ Out-door 
relief” must be greatly curtailed, and our 
almshouses made something besides retreats 
for the indolent. The children must be 
weeded out of the beggar nurseries, all 
unite with the wisest in saying. As if 
homes were easily obtained for the home. 
less! It is somuch easier to give a crust to 
a child than exert ourselves to teach him to 
earn his bread. 

All this must be consolatory in a great 
measure to those who never give anything 
either to the good or bad. Now is the sum. 
mer of their content. They feel they may 
rank themselves with the saintly English 
prelate, who said upon his dying-bed; 
‘* Whatever my shortcomings, I have never 
been guilty of giving to a street beggar.” 

The condemnation includes most good 
Christians. There is comfort in that. The 
unquestioning response to some pleading 
child or silent, sad-faced woman, sitting upon 
the curbstone, with baby in arms, has been 
remembered with solace after our humble 


confession at the day’s close of “the things — 


undone.” ‘‘It isalways a plea from my 
Saviour,” said a pious man, when remon- 
strated with for giving so freely to beggars 
from his scanty income. Our teaching has 
been at fault. Let uslay a good share of 
this blame and responsibility upon the 
shoulders of those having the formation of 
the religious sentiment of the public for 
this century gone by—the spring time of 
America’s hordes of paupers. The repeat- 
ing of the ‘“‘insomuch” has silenced better 
judgment—a judgment we have been taught 
to curb and restrain as the agent of selfish- 
ness and all uucharitableness. 

The Sunday-schoc! books of time past 
and present and the most of the goody 
literature we give our children teaches this 
indiscriminate giving as a saint’s cardinal 
virtue. Does achild in the most of those 
stories ever, by any happy chance, become 
possessor of a penny but an applicant ap- 
pears, or is suggested by some pious rela- 
tive, demanding the giving up of the candy, 
or something else as sweet? In the manner 
of relinquishment and the state of mind fole 
lowing lies the point of the average story, 
rather than the justness of the blind boy’s, 
or lame girl’s, or old woman's, or poor mis- 
sionary’s claim. I bave long been wishing 
this widely organized attack upon every 
little fist holding a penny could come to 
grief and dismay, and one child, at least, 
walk through a Sunday-school book straight 
to the candy shop, and spend the whole of 
its penny according to its liking, with never 
a cripple or heathen to interfere or a sanc- 
timonious relative to spoil everything at the 
last. 1f pauperism does this much for chil 
dren’s literature, it will have redeemed its 
evils in a measure, 

“Oh, there is a poor beggar! Let me 
give him my penny!” is not the uncommon 
exclamation from a good child when out for 
a ramble with his mother. There is true joy 
in the parent’s heart when she sees him 
bound away and drop his mite in the beg- 
gar’s hand. She has hopes of that boy’s fu- 
ture, which would have been chilled by bis 
responding: ‘No; he’s an old sham, I bet. 
You don’t catch me giving to everybody 
and everything.” 

That a beggar, as such, has a demand up- 
on the sympathy of every Christian is @ 
common belief with many, and from that 
sentiment has largely grown the practice of 
indiscriminate almegiving. Pauperism bids 
fair to be a grievous burden to the genera- 
tions following us, unless prompt legislation 
deals with the evil. £5,000,000 are annually 
given away in England, it is stated, and the 
‘unworthy get the most of it. The brigand- 
ish horde of beggars infesting Italy are the 
result of centuries of cultivation. The 
public granaries of old Roman times, feed- 
ing an army of paupers, sowed idle 
ness and thriftlessness broadcast over 
the land. The ancient monasteries through- 
out Europe, which fed the poor abuod- 
antly at their gates, are responsible 
for the filthy beggars now besetting theit 
cathedral doors. Only think of fifteen 
thousand paupers alone in the city 0! 
Bruges! Trinity church, New York, it 
doing a mighty work for the poor of ite ex: 
tensive parish, and has a better opportunity 
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ghan most organizations for transplanting 

to a soil where they will be trans- 

formed into labor-producing citizens. It bas 

also the chance of cultivating the evil of 

rism, after the same fashion of the 
Church in medieval times. 


We must remember the distinction be- 


tween the unworthy and worthy recipient 
of alms, the voluntary and involuntary pau- 
per. Here has been the unpardonable laxity 
and fault. Even the worthy beneficiary is 
too often allowed to lose his self-respect by 
receiving aid after the need is past. Any 
system lessening the self-exertion and self- 
denial of the poor is a mischief and preg- 
paut with disaster. The taint of unjustifi- 
able beggary, once contracted, is almost in- 
curable, and descends to children’s.children 
more surely than the virtues of landowners 
and the valor of princes. 

To get a living without work is not a de- 
sire monopolized by the poor; nor the wish 
for comforts, even luxuries, without the 
sweatof labor. Hatred of work, too often 
accompanied by hereditary ignorance of in- 
dusiry and economy, is at the bottom of 
half this world’s misery. Pauperism is not 
its only evil growth. Other dangerous 
classes merit legislative attention and our 
compassion, although they may shower 
gold upon the poor and wretched, and de- 
gpise the labor supporting their rank. The 
host of splendid idlers mn community, living 
on the drain injustice and fraud makes upon 
honest, ill-paid labor, is as deserving of 
condemnation as the paupers who, in al- 
lowing themselves to be supported by others, 
are thieves and should be treated as such. 

Our charities, it seems, bid fair to under- 
goa sort of civil service reform. Nobody 
denies the need. This favorable symptom 
of a future requirement of forecasting dis- 


cretion in our almsgiving is an outreach of * 


the growing reform ation, not so visionary as 
some may deem. It all suggests the season 
anticipated by Dr. Holmes—the one in 
which he says he shall order his much- 
delayed ascension robe. 
Ee 


JACOB'S LADDER. 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D. D, 





A LETTER just received from a discreet 
friend in the country adds this postscript: 
** Your account of Jacob’s Ladder is capital. 
But I do not like Gail Hamilton’s remark 
about it.” And Ido not like it either. I 
wrote for The Congregationalist an article, at 
the time when the Sabbath-schools were go- 
ing over that history, about our visit to 
Bethel. I related, in a quiet way, the inci- 
dent of our seeing, as we tried tosleep in the 
noon-heat, what looked marvelously like a 
long ladder in the valley—a paircf terraces, 
one on each side, running off up the slope of 
a hill, and between two others, till lost in 
the distance; and this crossed at intervals by 
stone terraces at right angles, like so many 
rounds or rungs, so that the whole looked 
enough like a ladder to be called such on 
the instant. 

When I was in the theological seminary, 
I was taught to have a most wholesome 
alarm at any mention of mere naturalism. 
But our old teacher—the Dr. Robinson of our 
age—used to say that it may have been true 
that the Red Sea was divided by the wind 
which blows customarily there, and then 
the miracle would lie in the force of it 
and the opportuneness of it; and in 
other circumstances like that. Professor 
Mitchell, of mournful memory, has written 
@ chapter to show that when Joshua wauted 
more daylight the ordinary laws of refrac- 
tion were employed to keep the sun up after 
nightfall; and the miracle would lie in the 
extensiveness of reach and intensity of pow- 
er which these laws exhibited on that occa- 
sion. So Dr. Robinson (the not-Me, as 
transcendentalists callit) argued that almost 
if not all the miracles of the Old and New 
Testaments had in great likelihood a natural 
basis with a supernatural structure. 

So, when I described our outlook at Bethel 
that day, I told precisely what I meant. 
The last two or three sentences read thus: 
* Here was the faultless natural image, balf 
disclosed as it must have been in the star- 
light to him, out of which Jacob’s ladder 

iw. Ido not say this was what he saw. 
only say it was what we saw. We laid 


Our heads back upon the ‘pillows,’ and thé ' 
jllusion was perfect. Away from us, froni ‘ 
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Some such natural vision as this may have 
Sormed the first frame-work of the gorgeous 
spectacle which this patriarch saw, as the haze 
of the night fell over his drowsy eyes. To this 
Divine power and grace added the miraculous 
disclosure of God, the passing and repassing 
angels, and the words of promise.” 

Now (my question is merely philosophical, 
for 1 am not sensitive or thin-skinned, but 
do love to trace out original processes of 
mind through which geniuses pass), how 
did Gail Hamilton come to cut off those 
sentences in italics, which relieve and were 
intended to relieve all mere naturalism with 
the intimation of just where the supernat- 
ural may have come in? What was the 
process of her mind as she took her pen be- 
tween her lips, in order to scissor off those 
two closing sentences, which _now lie in her 
waste-basket ; and then with that same pen, 
which is surely facile enough to be always 
fair, rounded up her comment with the 
question, ‘‘ But does not this seem to give 
the story a purely earthly though a beauti- 
fully poetic origin ?” 

If the purpose was to save the length of 
her article, would not that have been served 
equally well by omitting her last sentence 
also? 
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THE RIVER. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
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As ina Jover’s heart his lady’s face 
By Recollection’s fairy brush is painted, 
Haloed with love, like some sweet virgin 
sainted, 

And smiling at him from its secret place, 

So that his heart his beaming eye betrays; _ 
And spirits with his inmost soul acquainted, 
Seeing the lady’s fair face there presented, 

Entranced with admiration, gaze and gaze! 

Thus we look down upon the gentle river, 
And see the silver moon in radiance smiling 
Up from the depths, its weariness beguiling 

To many a smile and many a joyful quiver, 
And it to us seems like a living creature, 

So full of life and love is every fehture. 
II, 


The river is 2 moody human thing; 
It langhs whene’er the sky is sunny blue, 
While from the sky it takes a richer hue, 
And naught it doth all day but laugh and sing, 
And toss its diamonds like a wayward king. 
But if the day is dark and sad, then too 
The river mourns the hours of sadness 
through, 
And seems dissolved in tears of murmuring. 
It is a sympathetic, soulless soul— 
A creature touched by every passing breath, 
For future sunshine it has little faith— 
Remembers not the past. Now is ite whole, 
Thougk it knows not, it rushes to its goal— 
Ite goal the mighty Ocean’s living death ! 


a 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 








Tue marriage of the. Hon, Miss Fox, an 
adopted daughter of the late Lord Holland, 
was one of the most brilliant events of the 
last London season. |The appearance in a 
few months of a sumptuously illustrated 
volume from the pen of this lady, now the 
Princess Marie de Lichtenstein, will most 
likely create as great a stir in literary 
circles of London as her marriage did in 
the fashionable world of the English me- 
tropolis. ‘‘A History of Holland House” 
will be a book of a class of which the 
world of to-day never grows weary. Per- 
haps because this age doubts whether its 
social life, with all its splendor, can’ ever 
surpass or possess the peculiar charm which 
lingers about such patrician resorts as Hol- 
land House and other celebrated English 
homes of the last century and the earlier 
portion of the present. Anticipating the 
Princess, I purpose alluding very briefly to 
some of the memories of this famous man- 
sion, gleaned in good part from the con- 
versation of one still living, who was for 
half a century ever a welcome guest at the 
tables of Holland, Lansdowne, and Mon- 
tague House. It was, indeed, a privilege aod 
pleasure to listen, while seated at his bospit- 
able board, to the charming communalia of 
a hale and hearty old. gentleman who was 
borm before the good Quakers of Philadel- 
phia. liberated their slaves—one who had 
entertained, under the same. roof.where I 
last’ summer sat listening to his. delightful 
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Southey, Lord Byron and Lord Brougham, 
Tom Moore and Francis Jeffrey, Sidney 
Smith, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mackintosh, 
Macaulay, Horner, and a host of other 
literary and titled notabilities of the nine- 
teenth century. 

What American or British visitor to Lon- 
don has not seen Holland House, that vener- 
able seat of the Copes, the Riches, and the 
Foxes? The last Lord Holland died in 1840, 
and almost all the famous people who fre- 
quented his house, so full of mighty mem. 
ories, have passed away. New kings and 
queens of society reign in their stead, and 
changes of every sort and kind transform 
the scene; still there remains not a little of 
the fascination of the past about this quaint 
medigval mansion. 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 

Bat the dobat of the roses will cling to tt still.” 

First, perbaps, among its interestmg mem- 
ories are those connected with the author of 
the ‘‘Spectator.” That Addison was tutor 
to the dissipated young Earl of Warwick is 
contradicted by modern testimony; but that 
he was a companion and would-be father- 
in-law to the young nobleman is, by the test. 
imovy of his letters, beyond a doubt. In 
1716 Addison made the mistake of marrying 
the Countess of Warwick, which converted 
him into the master of Holland. House, and 
at the same time the slave of an ignorant, 
arrogant woman of rank. The spirits of 
the accomplished novelist, satirist, dramat. 
ist, poet, and theologian sank under the do- 
mestic miery of his patrician home. His 
health began to decline; he sought conso- 
lation by writing a religious work and drink- 
ing brandy. He took refuge in the tavern 
entitled ‘““Don Saltero,” in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, within a bow-shot of Thomas Car- 
lyle’s home; and there poor Addison wrote, 
and drank, and dreamed, perhaps, of happier 
days. “See in what peace a Christian can 
die,” he said to a young friend, just before 
his gentle spirit passed away. 

After Addison came Chesterfield, with 
his compliments and pleasant anecdotes, 
carrying muffled stings and Horace Wal. 
pole, with his native coarseness, which no 
habits of intercourse with the refined could 
quench. Following them came the Selwyn 
set, who frequented Holland House and en- 
tangled young Charles James Fox in that 
early and fatal love of play. Another 
‘group appears in the noble mansion, includ- 
ing the boy-gambler, now grown to man- 
hood, and the object of enthusiastic hero 
worship among the scions of the old Buff 
and Blue party—Sheridan, Burke, Erskine, 
and Windham. Then came “le neven de 
mon oncle,” of whom it has been said that 
“for forty years Lord Holland was the pro- 
tector of all oppressed races and persecuted 
sects; that neither the prejudices nor the in- 
terests of his station could reduce him from 
the path of right; thathe made manful war 
on the slave trade and threw his whole 
weight into the struggle against the Corn 
Laws.” 

The late Lord Holland might have been 
all this, and done many a8 generous deed be- 
sides, and yet have been soon forgotten, had 
not he, with the aid of his accomplished but 
imperious wife, made the old red mansion 
of Kensington the Hotel Rambouiilet of 
England. Sixty years ago Holland House 
was a power in tbe state, the center of a 
great party, and the resort of a galaxy of lit- 
erary lights scarcely exceeded in glory by 
any previous age excepting that of Eliza- 
beth. One of the number drew a picture of 
the day when Holland House should be de- 
serted and desecrated. ‘*The time is com- 
ing,” said Macaulay, ‘“‘when, perhaps, a 
few old men, the last survivors of our gener- 
ation, will in vain seek amid new streets and 
squares and railway stations for the site of 
that dwelling which was in their youth 
the favorite resort of wits and beauties, of 
paiatersand poets, of scholars, philossphers, 
and statesmen.” The ancestral halls where 
these gifted ones of the earth (among whom 
my friend’ of fourscore and eight years is 
perhaps the sole survivor) met and talked, 
and eat and drank, are, in the language of 
the great historian, actually ‘‘ venerable,” 
and he seems to have sobbed over the bare 
suggestion of his fancy that it would some 
day be inhabited by humbier: mortals than 
“men who had. guided the politics of 
Europe” and ‘all that was. loveliest. and 
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THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY IN 
EUROPE. 
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BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


JUDGING us by our own political standard, 
in what other diréctiorhave the advocates 
of popular government ify Europe a right to 
look for sympathy and encouragement so 
confidently as to our own country? Their 
position is one of great personal risk to 
themselves, because of the overwhelming 
supremacy of the usurping power with which 
they are contending. They give utterance 
to their free thoughts and make their just 
impeachments of dynastic rule under such 
liabilities to arrest, imprisonment, social out- 
lawry, banishment to some penal colony, or 
capital punishment as may well cause even 
the bravest among them to question their 
powers of endurance, The masses in whoss 
behalf they are pleading stand sadly in 
need of general enlightenment, ‘certainly 
not as to their impoverished and servile con- 
dition, but as to the right measures to obtain 
emancipation. Respectability scoffs at them, 
wealth fears them, the press caricatures and 
the pulpit anathematizes: them. They are 
branded as weak-minded visionaries, danger- 
ous agitators, knavish adventurers, or treason. 
able plotters, having a motley rabble as 
their sole adherents, Whetler the struggle 
for the substitution of a republican for a 
monarchical government .be in’ Spuin, in 
France, in Great Britain, or elsewhere, it 
elicits nothing of American interest or ap- 
proval; but, rather, sharp criticism and utter 
distrust, not to say positive condémnation. 
All the reported excesses accompanying it— 
in nine cases out of ten grossly exaggerated, 
in the interest of hereditary domination— 
are sure to find a speedy, widéspread 
circulation here, throuch the pfess, without 
any question as to their authenticity, or 
any salutary reminder that the blame’ for 
these, even if true, lies almost exclusively at 
tbe doors of those by whom the people are 
oppressively ruled, and who are simply 
reaping as they have sown. The main 
point is not how submissively or how des- 
perately the down-trodden masses are: be- 
having in any land; but what shall be said of 
the throned tyranny or injustice under 
which they are suffering? As between the 
oppressed and the oppressors, can there be 
a doubt on whose side our sympathies 
should be found? ‘Yet acool indifference, 
to say the least, concerning European at- 
tempts to imitate our revolutionary exam- 
ple bas marked our conduct ass people; 
not forgetting, indeed, that fifty years ago, 
as between the Greeks and the Turks, there 
was a good deal of feeling aroused. But that 
was merely a sentimental spirit, and we 
have at no time since allowed our impulses 
to exceed the bounds of conservative dis- 
cretion. 

This fact is a proof of our unfaithfulness 
to the principles and doctrines Which led 
our Revolutionary sires to abjure all kingly 
control and institute a separet: and’ in- 
dependent government. For the assertion 
of ‘‘ natural and inalienable rights” in their 
solemnly attested Declaration of Independ- 
ence had no exclusive reference to them- 
selves or their posterity, which, if: it had 
been made, would have been, indeed, pre- 
posterous. They included ‘life, lihviny, 
and the pursuit of happivess” as the birth- 
right of mankind, individnally and -collect- 
ively. They maintained that governments 
derive their just powers froin the consent of 
the governed, and that to alter or ‘abolish 
such is the prerogative of the people, when- 
ever their safety or freedom requires it. 
And especially, “ when a long train of abuzes 
and usurpations: evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty to throw off such goy- 
ernment and to provide new guards for 
their future security.” No betier or broader 
charter can be given, smiting all ‘forms of 
despotic power to the dust and leaving the 
management of the affairs of the people in 
their own hands. This charter we have 
somewhat ostentatiously rehearsed annually 
in the hearing of the world, as founded upon 
or embodying self-evident truths, and to it 
we proudly point in vindication of our up- 
rising against ‘‘ the king of Great Britain,” 
in the person of George the Third. .Stand- 
ing thus openly committed «‘tbefore all 
Israel and the sun,” :as Aves-do,. the 
proscribed champions ef. popular! -rights 
in the Old World: are ‘Justified: in-teking 
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us at our word,.and claiming what- 
ever encouragement and sanction we may 
properly extend to them. If we are bound, 
as » government, not to meddle with the in- 
ternal affairs of giher countries, we are not 
thereby precluded from a popular expression 
of our feelings in regard to any conflict that 
may ke going on in any part of the world 
for thesupremacy of the people against such 
os Claim to rule over them by divine right or 
hereditary succession, Sach expression we 
ought to make on every available occasion, 
in the right spirit and through the rieht chan- 
nels; else how can we p‘ove that we are not 
geographical and clannish in the liberty we 
enjoy, or how can we hope tor the arrival of 
that day when there shall not be a govern- 
ment on earth deriving i's powers from any 
other source than that of the people by 
whom it is ordained snd for whose protec- 
tion and benefit it is provisionally organized ? 
Kossuth exhausted himself in vain among 
us by bis cloquent appeals to our sympathy 
in behalf of Hungarian frecdom and inde. 
pendence; and, though it is true he asked it 
in a form that could not be consistently 
granted—that is, officially and government- 
ally, with material aid—yet he strove none 
the less earnestly to get such a popular 
response to ‘his sentiments as would 
have greatly invigorated. the hopes and 
efforts of his s‘ruggling countrymen. True, 
he proved himself to be a first-class sensa- 
tional orator; he had many fluttering cour- 
tesies extended to himself; he excited the 
personal admiration of many; he addressed 
immense audiences with electric effect; but 
he did not obtain the matcrial aid he sought, 
and bia mission proved a signal failure, in 
no wise advancing the [Iungarian struggle 
at home or affecting the strengih and pur- 
pose of Austria. The, fault was partly his 
own; for by his trimming course on the 
question of our hideous system of chattel 
slavery and his fulsome compliments to tae 
Southern sluveholders as the true friends of 
ircedom he disgusted those who would 
otherwise have given him what support 
they could, and excited the contempt of the 
very class he was most anxious !o please. 
Bull the principal cause of his ill-success 
was a chronic and an all-pervading indiffer- 
ence to every European conflict between the 
rulers and the ruled, between the friends 
and the foes of universal liberty, 

And why was this? It wis because we 
compromised the principles of freedom and 
equal rights at the formation of the American 
Dnion, made provision for a slaveholding oli- 
garchby more haughty and rapacious than 
the worst form of an hereditary aristocracy, 
gave safeguards for keeping millions of our 
population in bondage, allowed the hunting 
and capturing of fugitive slaves in every 
part of our land, and shamelessly gave the 
lie by our deeds to our sounding profess- 
ions as afree peopie. Being faise to the 
cause of impartial liberty at home, how 
could we he true to it abro:d? Tow could 
we denounce foreign oppression without 
subjecting ourselves to the scathing 1ebuke 
of the Irish poct? 


“Who can with patience for a-moment see 
The medley mass of pride and misery, 
Of whips and charters, manacles and rights, 
Ofslaving blacks and democratic whites, 
Andall the piebald policy that reigns 
In free confusion o'er Columbia's plains? 
Away.away! I'd rather hold my neck 
By doubtful tenure from a Sultan's beck, 
In climes where liberty has scarce been named, 
Nor any right but that of ruling claimed, 
Than thus to live where boasted Freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over sluves!” 


Self-convicted, . self-sumiliated, self-de- 
graded, therefore it was that we were dumb. 
And therefore it’ was that in the. long 
struggle for Italian. kberty we had no 
elieering words to send 10. Mazzini and Gai- 
ribaldi and their associates; . And -theres 
fore it is (for we bave uot yet recovered 
from the poisoning effects of. slavery) that 
the attempts now courageously making to 
uphold republican governments in France 
snd Spain, under tormiduble difficulties, 
tlicit from us no expressions of interest in 
the result, but only such as are sell, calcu: 
fated to dishearten rather than to inspire 
those who are striving, however imperect- 
ly, to obtain those rights und secure those 
immunities to which:thvy are, entitled by 
the laws. Of Nature and of Nature’s God. 
* They are not capable cf governing theas 
selves” is our self-complacent ¢riticisn; 
end\-there we leave them Perbaps they 
us@tenbotocapablexy.but is not the: siguton 
thelr side, are they not doing their best to 


imitate our eximple, and, if they inglori- 
ously fail, will they not deserve our Warm- 
est commiseration ? 

An carnest struggle ig going on in Great 
Britain for an enlarg:>ment of the rights of 
the people in the shaping of the govern- 
ment and the administration of the laws; 
but in what way are we feeling or mani- 
festing any interest in ft, to the furtherance 
of the righteous cause? Let the cool re- 
ception generally extende! to Mr. Brad- 
laugh be witness. Let Mr. Bradlaugh him- 
self answer, as he doubtless will, “ nothing 
extenuating and setting down nanght in 
malice,” when his visit to us shall have been 
completed. 

ea a ee enn 


THE PERIL OF PRAYER, 


BY THOMAS 8. HASTINGS, DD. 





It is assumed that the reader believes in 
prayer in the old childlike way—believes 
that it has direet power with God ani pre- 
vails with him. If you have caught the 
fashionable epidemic of the times, and 
adopted its flippant rhetoric, to the effect 
that ‘‘ prayer is ovly the soul’s soliloquy”; 
that it is but the needed outlet for higher 
human feeling ; that ‘‘ prayer for a private 
end is mennness and thefv’; that it is 
nothing to God except as it is so much to 
us—if you have caught that epidemic, then 
it ig not worth your while to read this article. 
Of course, you will not be afraid of prayer 
if you believe it has no power. But if you 
have not smothered your filial instincts with 
philosophy and theology, and have not lost 
the childiike and Christian view of prayer, 
then with respect to many things upon 
which desire may concentrate have you no 
reason to be: afraid to pray? ‘There is no 
peril, sure'y, in our petitions for growth and 
sanctification, or for any spiritual blessings, 
unless it be in the fact that to answer such 
requests it may be necessary taat God should 
plow up the subsoil of our characters with 
sharp, cutting, aud rending adversities—ad- 
versities from which we would recoil if we 
could foresee them. But Iam thinking of 
our prayers for what we presume to call 
temporal blessings ; as if there could be any 
blessings only temporal! Abraham put bis 
paternal prayer against God’s plan: ‘‘O that 
Ishmael might live before Thee!” To push 
the son of the bond-woman into the place of 
promise, the fore-frout of history—that seems 
to bave been Abraham’s plan and prayer. 
But God's purpose was to bring Isaac for- 
ward, and to let Ishmael find his proper level 
according to the common social law of speci- 
tic gravity. Must the soul always wield this 
august power of prayer with no more in- 
sight and no more foresight than Abraham 
had? What if God had heard the patri- 
arch’s petition? What would have become 
of history,of humanity? Nineteen centu- 
ries later Jesus bowed in the crisis agony, 
and prayed: “If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” What if that prayer had 
stopped there, and been answered, and leit 
the world without the cross? The sup- 
pliant guarded his petition with this saving 
clause: * Nevertheless, not as [ will, but as 
Thou wilt.” The only safety of prayer is 
in that clause, which it is so hard. to learn 
by heart. Abraham, apparently, bad not 
learned to finish and guard his praying. 
Ilave we? But yousay: “C:rtainly, God 
will deny my r.quests if to grant them 
would be injurious to me.” Are you quite 
gure of that? Everything depends ov what 
you mean hy “‘iajurious.” That may be a 
deep word or oaly a surfsce word, .Do you 
remember how Israel in the wilderness, 
satiated with manna, cried aloud for. meat, 
and cried so earnestly nnd persistently, that 
God ‘‘gave them tueir request, but sent 
lcanness into their souls’”?—Ps. oyi, 15. 
What a lesson taat is with respect to the 
peril of prayer, “We can so: concentrate 
desire and will upon some object that God 
wi. grant it, not because in. itself desirable 
or good, but because to. yield, to our per. 
sistency is the only way to convince us of 
the folly and sin of our willfulness— 
the only. way to. teach us to say: 
** Nevertheless, not os I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” God may yield to. our request, 
because it: is unreasonable and rebellious, 
only to. make us reap the proper fruit of 
unreasun and rebellion. Praying may de 
generate into.a sort of presumptuous dicta- 
tion, which must, be severely and sharply 





rebuked. But you say you have learned 
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the formula of submission: ‘‘ Not my will, 
but Thine be done.” Ah! my friend, the 
formula and the feeling of submission are 
two very different things. Our desires 
may become’so absorbing and focal in their 
intensity that to let them out in prayer 
would be the miost dangerous thing we 
could do, God might hear us, and send 
leanness into our souls. That would be 
terrible. I wonder sometimes if in‘eternity 
we shall not adore more profoundly the 
goodness of God as seen in our unanswered 
prayers than that goodness as seen in our 
answered prayers. This is the danger. 
Our feelings and desires are likely so to 
gather and concentrate upon an object that 
we will put our thv’s soul into the petition 
for that object, and have no soul left 
to put into the saving clause, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, not my will, but Thine be done.” 

Parental love is blinding. It is natural 
but dangerous to try and thrust our Ishmael 
into the way of Go's Isaac, Joseph’s heart 
preferred Ephraim, and tried to change the 
trembling hand of benediction with wh'ch 
the aged Jacob was giving the pre-eminence 
to Manassuh. Itis not safe to interfere with 
a hand that God is guiding. Pray for your 
boys? Yes, with all your beart. Plan for 
them? Well, thatis dangerous. The plan 
may sp%il the prayer. Business zeal is 
blinding. Good men often pray harder in 
their covnting-room than in their cioscet. 
With passionate yearning they plead for 
success in scme scheme, on which every- 
thing earthly seems depending. What if 
God should give them their request, and 
send leanness Into their souls? 


EAE 
Science, 


It is well known that the surface of the 
Dead Sea is about 1,300 feet below that of the 
ocean ; and there is no reason to doubt that it 





‘results from the drying up of a great inland 


lake, which at an earlier date was connected 
with the waters of the ocean, from which it has 
been cut off by the slow elevation of the con- 
tinent, The evaporation from the surface of 
the ocean in that climate is very great, and, 
according to some estimates, is equal for the 
Red Sea to twenty-three feet annually, and for 
the Mediterranean, though much less, it is very 
considerable. It is, however, to be remarked 
that the water of these seas is not very 
much salter than that of the Atlantic. The 
water of the Dead Sea basin dries up into a 
strong brine. But what becomes of the result 
of evaporation in the Red and Mediterranean 
Scas? Through the straits by which these 
communicate with the ocean there flows inward 
a strong surface current, and to balance this 
there is an outward current at a lower level. 
The concentrated and heavier brine formed by 
evaporation at the surface sinks dowwnard and 
flows outward, passing beneath the inward cur- 
rent and in an ‘Opposite direction. The sea- 
water of the Arctic regions, rendered heavier by 
cold, sinks to the bottom, and thence creeps 
southward, so that we are surprised to 
find in deep-sea soundings waters of almost 
fey coldness in the tropics. Thus in the 
Sea of Celebes the tempcrature of the bot- 
tom, at a depth of 2.700 fathoms, was 38 
degrees Fahrenheit, while near Sun-atra a tem- 
perature of 82 decrecs was met with ata less 
depth. To counterbalance this, we have the 
flow of heated surface waters from the equa- 
torial toward the polar regions, where, sink- 
ing, in their turn, they find their way back again 
toward the Equator. This great upward and 
downward movement of the oceanic waters, 
which Dr. Carpenter has called the vertical cir- 
culation, seems to moderate the excesses of 
climate and distribute the heat more equally 
over the surface of the globe. It will be no- 
ticed that the result of great heat and dryness, 
producing. evaporation in inland seas, hke the 
the. Mediterranean and the Red Sea, is not un- 
like that of the cold of the Arctic regions in its 
effects. In both cases the water, by different 
agencies, rendered more dense, sinks, and a 
vertical circulation is established. 

This vertical circulation plays a part hitherto 
ansuspected in the economy of Nature. Oxy- 
gen gas is essential to animal life—not less of 
marine than of terrestrial animals, Fishes re- 
quire it, and if the sarface of the water in a 
globe containing gold fishes is covered with 
oil or otherwise protected from thé action. of 
the air the fishes will die of euffocation. It is 
the air dissolved in the water which, through 
their gills, performs upon tie blodd ‘the same 
service as in the lungs of alr-breathers, and when 
ones the oxygen is exhausted or is replaced by 
carbonie acid gas the fish and all other marine. 
animals: perish. Besides the oxygen thus di- 





is ebsorbed by decaying orgaalo 
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of the ocean unfit forte sun port of aningy: 8 
Were It not for the verticw: cireu'ation.-jh 
air dissolved in the deep. water.of the Atlartic 
bolds twenty per cent. of oxygen on an averaye, 
and thirty or forty per cent. of carbonic Acid: 
but that from great depths in the Mediterrane 
an holds twice a3 much earbouie acid anj only 
about five per cevt. of oxygen. The one is it 


le. 

‘Lhe reason why the depths of the Med. 
iterranean contain ro property aerated wuter ig 
acurious one. Jt has been found that this ver. 
tical circulation in that great inland sea doeg 
not extend downward more than 200 fathoms, 
and the explanation appears to be this: ‘Ihere 
is a barrier not fir from the Straits of Gibraltar 
of such a nature that if the land in that region 
were raised 1,000 fect the whole of the Mel. 
iterranean basin would ve cut off from. the 
ocean, as the Dead Sea basin was in former 
times, and would eventually become dried up 
to a salt lake—the rainfall and the supply from 
rivers at the present time falling about three 
fect short of the amount annually lost by evap. 
oration. Now this western’ barrier, thouey 
submerged, checks the outward flow of the 
deeper portions of the waters of this inland sea; 
and, hence, in its lower levels it is stagnant, its 
waters are not properly serated, and the fine 
mud ahd silt which accumulate on its bottom, 
instead of being full of organic forms, like tho 
ooze from the depths. of the Atlantic, is almost 
if not wholly destitute of He, 

It was an oll notion that there wa3 no 
life in the deep sea, and this was confirmed by 
the observations of Edward Forbes, some years 
since, in the Evean Sea, which is itself a pars 
of the great Mediterranean basin, | As ‘the re- 
sult of careful dredying operations, he fixed tho 
lower limit of marine life ut-about 30) fathoms, 
and his conclusions were fora time senerally 
accepted, though questioned by Sara, the great 
Norwegian naturalist, Later researches have 
shown that the conclusious of Forbes, thouch 
correct for the region studied by him, were not 
so for the outer ocean. In the greatest depths 
yet attained by the dredging apparatus organic 
life abounds, and we have every reason to con- 
clude, witii Carpenter, that there is no limitin 
depth to the distribution of life in the great 
ocean basins, Its absence in tie Mediterranean 
is an exceptional case,due to the causes just 
explained, which, limiting the vertical circula- 
tion, cause its depths to be fon! and stagnant 
wastes, where animal life perishes for the want 
of air. 


--.-A French naturalist for many years resi- 
dent in Mexico (Francis Sumichrast) has pub- 
lished numerous interesting biozrapical no- 
tices of the reptiles of that revion. The Tri- 
morphodon major is a serpent, one of various 
species of the genns inhabiting the region be- 
tween California and. Central. Ameriva.  M, 
Sumichrast states that it is not strictly a treo 
snake; but that it, nevertheless; climbs. tho 
trunks and larger limbs of trees with ease, 
sometimes concealing itself in the bark, some- 
times hunting for young birds and eggs. One 
morning M. Sumichrast was awakened by a 
great outcry of a family of blackbirds (Quisca- 
lus macrurus), whose nests abounded in a large 
mango tree. On investigating the cause, he 
discovered a larze Z7rimorpodon mitjor, wit 
its body greatly distended by a young black: 
bird and an egg, both uninjured. At othet 
times of the vear these serpents live on 
tree-rats and lizards, They also live ia 
houses, under the joists and floor, 
and prey on small mammalia. Th sp2ci:s 
of the genus are not oriamented with 
the brilliant hues com non in the serpents. 
of the tropics; but their ashen and browa 
colors are wonderfully adapted for conceal- 
ment on the trurks of trees and other obserrs 
localities. The large spots on the back, with 
irreular outlines, resemble lichens, ‘Lhe iris 
of the eye is bronze, ang is divided by te 
vertical elit-uke pupil, which the animal ex- 
pands at times so.a3 tu be round, or c'oses 8? 
as to be almost invisible, The bite of these 
serpents is not dangerous; but itis proper to 
use caution in capturing them, since ther 
teeth are long and their temper Trascible. When 
excited, their menacing attitude and ferocious 
expression, reeembling that of sone of the 
rattlesnakes, readily alarms those not familiar 
with them, As they prepare to spring, they 
vibrate the tail rapidly and instantly scize the 
person of the agzressor. It is common in 
Tehuantepec and frequently exceeds five fect 
in length. 

M. Su:nichrast also gives us the habits of 
the larzost of the colubriform serps its of 
Mexico—viz.. those of the genus Spilo’e. Ho 
calls attention to the fact that the arboreal 
species are active, irascible, and adorsod with 
brilliant eslors, ehicty yllow and biack, in 
various patterns. One of those (5. auribundus) 
is the “flower snake” (Suchil) of the Mexicans. 
When pressed, it will tarn or Its pursucr, and 
spring on bim with great im-ctuosity. Hence, 


it has the reputation of being dangerous, 
{ terrestrial 
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species are gentle, of somber colors, and capable 
of a semi-domestication. ‘They reach a very 
Jarge size. At the time of breeding of frogs 
these serpents, the Caracara éagles, many 
species of hawks, etc, devour them. M. 
Sumichrast took from the stomach of a Spilotes 
er@ennus more then forty tree-frogs, mostly 
alive. 

...-Ehe Peabody Academy of Science is all 
the evidence needed of the wisdom of such 
penefactions as that which gave this institution 
its name. Its fifth report contains an extreme- 
ly valuable record of information and publica- 
tions, especially in reference to insects. Kisa 
monument of the indefatigable labor of one of 
its members, A. 8. Packard, Jr. During the 
year the Peabody Academy has been presented, 
by Dr. Charles C. Abbott, of Trenton, N. J., 
with the finest collection of relics of the Indian 
stone age ever made in a single locality. It in- 
cludes three thousand specimens, which form 
the basis of Dr. Abbott’s forthcoming fully 
fllustrated volume, ‘The Stone Age in New 
Jersey,’’ soon to appear. 


«eeelt is remarkable that in Europe, where 
observers are supposed to abound and where 
one would suppose tracts of land would be 
searched over and over again for plants, new 
species are continually being discovered, and 
that, too, in locations where botanical collect- 
orsseem often the most numerous. In the 
vicinity of Bordeaux, France, not long since, 
M. ce Maisoneube, the director of the Botanic 
Garden there, discovered a new species of 
Isoetes, very distinct from any before known. 
After all, the Jsoetes isa genus of plants very 
likely to be overlooked, and it is notat all un- 
likely that more species may be found in our 
own country yet. 


.... The Zepus Bairdit is a peculiar species of 
rabbit, which is found in the mountains near 
tbe three Tetons of Wyoming and the heads of 
the Snake River and the Missouri, One of its 
peculiarities is the habit which the males have 
of suckling the young. Numerous specimens 
of this sex were obtained by the naturalists of 
Hayden’s Geological Survey of 1872, with well- 
developed teats and the mammary glands filled 
with milk. They hadin many cases just left 
their litters, for the teats and surrounding fur 
were wet from the mouths of the young. 





Missions. 


A RAPID review of the history of Christian- 
ity in Persia is given inthe Church Missionary 
Record, beginning with that day of Pentecost 
when Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, coming 
with other multitudes, heard from St. Peter 
the declaration : ‘*For the promise is unto you 
and your children.”” The Nestorian Church, a 
few centuries later, formed a powerful body in 
Persia ; but suffered, as did the Armenian Chris- 
tians, at the hands of triumphant Mohammed- 
anism. Now the members of both the Nesto- 
rian and Armenian communions in Persia are 
said not to exceed 50,000 persons. The earliest 
attempt to reach Persia through missionary 
efforts was made by the Moraviaus, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, who sent two men to 
Jabor among the Guebres, or fire-worshipers, 
the descendants, according to tradition, of 
the Magi. After great sufferings, one of the 
brethren died; and the other, Wm. Hokker, 
having returned to Europe, in 1750, entered 
soon after upon missionary work among the 
Egyptian Copts. The Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society, about 50 years later, sent 
missionaries to the borders of Persia, but upon 
Russian territory ; from which, after about 20 
years’ service, they were forced to withdraw by 
the Russian Government. About this time the 
Basle Missionary Society had a station at 
Shusha, in Shirwan, on the borders of Persia, 
in a district which had formerly been a Persian 
province; so that toa certain extent the work 
of the Edinburgh Mission was carried on 
until, some years later, the Basle missionaries 
were forced to abandon their work by a decree 
of the Czar, which banished from Russia all 





missionaries but those of the Greek 
Church. The American Church now took 
up the work, and in 1834 Dr. Perkins 


established his headquarters in Ooroomiah, 
on Persian soil, founding the mission now 
in. charge of the American Presbyterian 
Church, known as the Nestorian Mission, 
which in the last annual report of the Presby- 
terian Board is accredited with 8 American 
ministers, 12 American teachers, male and fe- 
male, 95 native teachers, 724 communicants, 55 
schools, and 1,076 scholars. From another 
source we gather that, while but 22 additions to 
the church have been made during the year, 56 
stand propounded for admission, ‘Ihe average 
attendance upon. the preaching services.of the 
mission bas been about 4,000, with nearly 2,000 
Pupils in Sun:lay-schools, The Rev. B. Laba- 
toe, Jr., writes: 
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years ge a score of churches have been or- 
nized. Six yearsago the people paid noth- 
g to the support of their preachers. Now 
two churches pay the whole salary of their 
pastors, and several others from a half to 
two-thirds of theirs. New and remote stations 
among, their.own people and among the 
Armenians have been occupied, and the influ- 
ence of the Evangelical Nestorians is extend- 
ing year by year. Progress in labors for the 
Mussulman population has been made, During 
the past twelve months the advance is striking. 
The important city of Teheran has been occu- 
pied as a missionary station. Several thousands 
of the Gospels of Luke and John (1m Persian) 
have been forwarded, and their circulation has 
been commenced. The Gospel of Matthew in 
the Turkish dialect of Azerbijan (the northwest 
province of the kingdom) has been printed, and 
its distribution is being poshed with gratifying 
success. A small school for Mussulman girls 
has been gathered at Ooroomiah—a step taken 
with much trepidation and involving important 
consequences. The Gospel bas been presched 
to a greater number of Mohammedans than in 
any previous twelve months; and, of yet higher 
significance, two hopeful converts from Mo- 
hammedaniem have sat down with a missionary 
— Nestorian brethren at the table of our 
ord. 9 


The Persian Mussulmans are said to bave more 
active, thinking minds than the Turks, end to 
be more impressible on religious subjects, 
Their system of religious belief, the Sheah 
itself heretical, has developed numberless 
minor heresies and mystic sects and divisions 
abound. The mission in Teheran, though nom- 
inally opened for Armenians, has been car- 
ried on among Mussulmens by the missionarics 
making use of the common language which all, 
Armenians, Jews, and Mussulmans can under- 
stand, so that all attend preaching services and 
send children to the schools. Labors directed 
oatensibly for the conversion of Mohammedans 
woula be unwise, because of the stringency of 
the laws, which bear hard upon the non-Mo- 
hammedan population, by which a Mofiam- 
medan embracing Christianity subjects himself 
to the penalty of death. Tae Shah has been 
repeatedly memorialized on the subject of re- 
ligious toleration, by English Christians, 
during his late visit to Europe; and 
by the Parsees of India, in behalf of the 
few Parsees in Persia, who still survive the 
oppressions which in 100 years have reduced 
their numbers from 30.000 families to scarcely 
6,000 souls. The power of the Mohammedan 
priesthood is still so great that concessions in this 
direction will have to be made with great caution, 
The activity of the Ooroomiah missionaries has 
provoked unusual zeal among the Armenians, 
who say: ‘‘ We will not be beholden to the Pro- 
testants for schools, books, or preachers.” So 
such works as ‘‘ Baxter’s Call’’ have recently 
been translated and published by them. Thus 
Christ is preached, though it be ofenvy. The En- 
glish Church Mission in Persia began in 1869, with 
a visit made by the Rev. R. Bruce,who stopped at 
Ispahan when on his way to India, for the pur- 
pose of studying the Persian language, and has 
there remained. During the famine he was 
enabled to do much for the sufferers, and, doubt- 
less, it is due in great part to his influence that 
the numerous Mohammedan sects in Ispahan 
manifest a great desire for religious freedom. 
Mr. Bruce has purchased the mission house at 
Julfa, near Ispahan; and, whilst preparing 
a revised translation of the New Testament into 
Persian, he is also at work upon a Bible history, 
finding assistance froma learned Sufi and Mool- 
lah. He also has the oversight of a school and 
orphanage, where the children of Armenian 
Christians are taught. The prospects of Persia 
are brightening materially, as well as spiritually ; 
and, owing to an abundant wheat harvest, but 
one-tenth as much is now paid fer good bread 
as was last year given for the same quantity of 
a mixture compounded of straw, earth, and 
bran. 


«..-On Saturday afternoon, September 20th, 
the first Christian church in Tokei (¥edo) was 
organized. There is so much that is suggestive 
in its organization that we have thought it well 
to give a statement of the exercises attending 
the formation of the first native church in the 
Japanese capital. Due notice had been given of 
the affair, and, though “done in a corner’ of 
the city called Tsukiji, it was open to all comers, 
and was known to and was carried on under 
the very shadow of the Government of Japan. 
The necessity of a native Christian church in 
the capital had long’ heen apparent. Some 
former converts, having no church in the large 
city, had gradually become indifferent to their 
professions. To attend upon the weekly or 
monthly services of the Yokohama church in- 
volved both. expense, time, and a use of the 
day of rest neither profitable nor desirable. 
Besides, many inquirers after the truth of 
Christianity desired to know where they might 
learn fully about it. Seven native Christians of 
Tokei, headed by Ogawa, a former-elder of the 
native church at Yokohama, united in a letter 
to that body, asking, that.a brauch church might 
be! established: in- ‘Yokel. An affirmative re- 
sponse. was given most cordially to the petition, 
and the native congregation appointed their 
elder,,Okino; and their acting’ pastor, Rev. J. 
Hi Ballagh, to-be present at the organization-of 
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in Tokei. There were present eighteen Japan- 
ese and eighteen foreigners, mostly mission- 
aries. The organization of the meeting, as well 
as of the church, was left erftirely in the hands 
of the Japanese. They ehose Okuno, their 
elder, as chairman, and elected a secretary. 
After prayer by Elder Ogawa, Elder Okuno read 
the 4th chapter of Galatians. After this, the 
letter asking for the formation of a church in 
Tokei, and the reply of the Yokohama church) 
were read. After this, Elder Ogawa read the 
constitution of the first native Cbristian 
church in Japan, organized at Yokohama- 
This declaration of their belief and prin- 
ciples is a document of great interest, and 
was prepared by the native Christians them- 
selves. Believing that they cannot and need 
not trouble themselves with the points of 
difference among their foreign Christian breth- 
ren, they declare thet they will hold fast to 
those ponts on which they find all Christians 
agreeir.g who believe in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God and the Divine Saviour cf lost sinners. 
They express their minds and hearts in their 
creed only so faras they have learned, ard no 
further. They have resolved to create no 
eburch office until there is necd for an officer 
to fillit and work for him to do. Thev ex»ect 
to elect an American missionary as their actig 
pastor only, until they can have a native Japan- 
ese minister. After the reading of the constitu- 
tion, they chose Ogawa as the elder of the Iskei 
church. Not needing a deacon, at present, 
they leave that office vacant. They elected as 
their acting pastor Rev. David Thompson, who, 
in accepting the position, after addressing the 
Japanese in their own tongue, made a short ad- 
dress in English, finishing as follows: ‘TI ac- 
cept the temporary pastorship of the native 
Christian church in Toke, not asa missionary 
nor as a Presbyterian; but as a man anda 
Christian, with human and Christian sympa- 
thies, I now take charge.”” The entire rro- 
ceedings, even to the long-meter doxology, 
were conducted by Japanese and in the Jap- 
anese tongue, except the very brief address 
of Mr. Thompson and a prayer and 
short address from Rev. Mr. Ballagh. Thus 
the first native Christian church in the 
Japanese capital has begun humbly, unostenta- 
tiously, but in sole dependenceupon the di- 
vine blessing. It is entirely independent, of 
any missionary or other organization outside 
of Japan, except in its dependence mutual- 
ly with all Christians, upon God. Now, for the 
first time, those who come from all parts of 
the empire to inquire into the Christian faith 
will have public and regular opportunity to do 
80, and to hear in their own tongue of the won- 
derful works of God. The very orderly and 
dignified manner in which these Japanese or- 
ganized their church and carried through the 
entire proceedings was astonishing to those 
long used to the Japanese people. The ma- 
jority of the missionaries in Japan are united 
in the belief that they are but the guides of the 
Japanese; that the natives themselves should 
organize their own churches; that these 
churches should bear no other name than the 
name of Christ; that a native ministry should 
be trained as soon as possible; that the native 
Caristians shculd increase; and that at the 
proper time foreign missionaries should de- 
crease. Whatever very cautious or very narrow 
people at home may think of this policy, every 
true Christian, and especially the student of 
the nistory of missions in Japan, will rejoice in 
contrasting the Jesuit Christianity of the six- 
jeentb with the New Testament Christianity 
in the ninefeenth century. The former alld 
itsel:, with and lusted for political power. It 
translated no Scriptures. It allowed no free- 
dom of conscience or liberty of church govern- 
ment, Fort Bible teaching it substituted priest- 
ly commandments. The two distinctly organ- 
ized churches now in Japan have the govern- 
ment of their church in their own hands. Their 
members are all diligent students of the Bible 
in their own tongue. Their foreign guides and 
teachers encourage them to pray, to preach, to 
exercise spiritual gifts. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Japan have absolutely nothing to 
do with the government except to acknowledge 
the entire right of the Japyunese Government 
to do whatsoever it listeth with its own peo- 
ple. The translation of the entire Bible into 
vernacular Japanese is the earnest aim and ob- 
ject to which the time and trained powers of 
the best missionaries in Japan are now di- 
rected. At the very same hour of the organ- 
ization of the Tokei Native Christian Church 


“the Japanése and foreign ministers were in 


council, discussing the revision of the treaties. 
Let us hope that a clause granting fulland free 
toleration of the Christian religion in Japan 
will be. inserted. 


..-. While Henry Venn was secretary of the 
‘Charch Missionary Society, the numberof its 
European missionaries nearly doubled, increas- 
ing from:107 to 204, while that of the, native 
cletgy employed by the Society ircreased from 
4 to 130, and of communicants from 6,050 to 
more than 20,000;: One! native bishop was ap- 
pointéd, Bishop Cfowther, at Steria Leone; and 
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it is probable, says The Friend of India, that 
soon, in accordance with the policy of Mr. 
Venn, 4 native bishop will be appointed to the 
Church of South India. The proposed memo- 
rial of the work accomplished for the Church 
in Iodia by the late secretary of the Churca 
Missionary Society is to consist of not less 
than $100,000, the interest of which is to be 
given by that Society to native churches and 
native missionary societies, to aid them in pro 
viding their own bishops, pastors, and evan- 
gelists. 





--».The Basle Missionary Society bas in In- 
dia, China, and Africa 98 male and 59 female 
European laborers, 95 native catechists and 
evangelists, 101 Christian teachers and helpers, 
and 3,718 commanicants, 


— , 
The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR NOV. 16TH. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER.—Mar?. xxv1, 26-80. 


Just at this time, while discussion is rife as to 
the proper metaod of administering the Lord’s 
Supper and as to its proper participants, it is 
well that attention is called in the series of In. 
ternational Lessons to the Bible record of the 
institution of this ordinance, If the forms of cel- 
ebration now insisted on as all important by ex- 
treme sacramentarians are really essential, is it 
not strange that our Lord’s method was so far 
removed from them? If the guards now put up 
abont the table by close communionists are le- 
gitimate and necessary, why was the Founder of 
the feast so lax as to even admit the traitor 
Judas when he came professing to be a disci- 
ple? And why did he invite to its privileges 
the “all’’ of the “many” for whom his blood 
was shed ? 

A thought out of the lesson for improve- 
ment by every scholar is: “Our bope of 
life is through the death of Christ.” In his 
memorial service our Lord does not com- 
mend to his followers merely the example 
of his earthly ministry, nor remind them 
alone of the surpassing love shown in’ his 
sufferings and death on the cross; but he tells 
them that through his dying they may be saved. 
In giving the cup, he says: “For this is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins,” It is not 
enough to admire the life of Jesus, nor yet to 
imitate his example. He is needed, and he 
must be trusted as a Saviour, ‘‘ All have 
sinned.” ‘ Christ Jesus came into the world 
tosave sinners.” ‘‘ Without shedding of blood 
isno remission.” ‘The blood of Christ , .. 
cleanseth us from allsin.” ‘‘ Neither is there 
salvation in any other; for there is none. other 
name under Heaven given aniong men whereby 
we must be saved.” The sovg of grateful 
praise from every redeemed soul on earth or in 
Heaven must ever be: “‘ Unto Him that loved us 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” 
Hence it is that sharing in the privileges of the 
Lord’s Supper is 80 precious and so holy a 
service to every sinner rejoicing in hope of 
salvation. ‘For as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup ye do shew the Lord’s death 
till he come.” 

ee 





..». The afternoon session of our city Sunday- 
schools having two sessions a day has too com- 
monly besn given up to addresses to children 
by miscelianeous speakers, the children them- 
selves having no part and little interest in the 
exercises. The advantages of the class system 
aud of active participation in the exercises 
which the morning school session affords have 
been lacking in the afternoon, as have also the 
benefits of good preaching and a formal serv- 
fee of worship, such as are provided for the gen- 
eral congregation in the sanctuary. cause 
of the frothy and superficial character’ of the 
usual exercises of the monthly missionary 
meeting and of the second session in many of 
the Sunday-schools in this city and vicinity» 
the value of well-ordered general exercises has 
been largely lost sight of, and the opinion has 
gained curiency that ‘general exercises: are 
the poorest generals in the army of the Lord,” 
especially where they consist of au ‘“Somission 
of the resular lesson, and the substitution 
of nothing in particular for it--a haranygue by 
some peripatetic bore, a ‘few remarks’ by 
some visiting stranger or other, and some 
closing words by the superintendent.” 
The truth is that well-conducted  gencral 
exercises—exercises of worship and Scripture 
recitation, In which all have a part, with ques- 
tions and enforcing words from the desk on 
the lesson or theme of thouglit of theday, and 
answers from the scholars generall y—are among 
the most instructive, impressive, and attractive 
exercises’ for the Christian cultare: of> the 
young. ‘Fhe trouble is not’ with the idea of 
“«reneral exercises’; but with the methods éf 
conducting such exercises. . They often are 
useless, or worse than that... They may be 
moat adventageons and delightful, * 


++e,One sign of healthy progress inthe Sua 
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day-school cause is the improvement in the 
ebaracter of the general exercises of the 
schools. Bible recitations have a more prom- 
inent place than formerly, and the children are 
more commonly expected to have an active 
‘part in the entireservice. The Sunday-school 
‘at Grace Mission Chapel, on Twenty-second 
street, widely known as Ralph Wells’s Sunday- 
school, is usually forward in good work and 
‘approved methods. In this school new atten- 
tion is given to recitative Bible exercises at the 
‘second session of the day. As the school was 
‘closed during the summer, a general recitation 
‘on the lessons of the third quarter of the 
year was conducted at the close of Sep 
tember, according to a plan given in the 
Sunday-schoo' World for August on “ Christ in 
Prophecy and in History.”” This wes far more 
ioteresting and profitable to the teachers and 
;echolats having a share in it than. the most 
‘stimulating talks to them could have proved. 
,On the iast Sunday in October an impressive 
Seripture recitatien, arranged by Mr. Wells, 
under the title of ‘“‘ The Soul and its Saviour,” 
was conducted by the superintendent and the 
scbool responsively, in a series of questions and 
answers in Bible language. The school was 
also reviewed on its lessons for the month by 
John B. Smith, of East Hartford, Conn., who 
has rare skill in review exercises. Such general 
exercises as these are calculated to edify or 
build up the scholars in knowledge and faith. 
They are for this end greatly in advance of the 
most earnest speech-making to the most patient 
of passive listeners. 


-.--Now that the city Sunday-schools are 
through with their vacations, many country 
schools are making ready for theirs.. City 
teachers usually shrink from hot weather. 
Country teachers are more likely to be afraid of 
the cold. Yet, after all, the matter of vacations 
in the Sunday-school is much a matter of habit, 
for there were good schools all through the 
summer months in Florida and Texas, as well 
as in New York and Philadelphia; and there are 
schools in Maine and Minnesota which never 
think of suspending work during the severest 
months of winter. If a Sunday-school waits for 
@ vacation, save that which comes between 
Sundays, until there is a reason for it, it will be 
# long while in unbroken session, whether its 
field is in high latitudes or low. 

} 


.-..-Among the churches that still stand their 
‘ground in down-town New York is the old 
Spring-street Presbyterian church. On Sunday 
evening, the 19th inst., the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Youth’s Missionary Society of 
its Sunday-school was observed. The Sunday- 
school numbers about 400 and the societyere- 
ported an income for the year of nearly $500. 
This money has been spent in the support, con- 
jointly with the church, of @ missionary, who 
labors near their own dvors. This missionary 
reports 8,000 visits made within the year; and 
the distribution of clothing, tracts, and Bibles 
among @ large number of the poor found by 
Ain. 

...»Another sign of Sunday-school progress 
fs the fact that no longer are feats of Scripture 
memorizing rejoiced over by superintendents 
and teachers. Formerly, it ascholar could re- 
cite 1,000 Bible verses he was likely to take a 
prize and go on record in the annual report, 
Now he must be something more than a human 
parrot to have a place of honor among his fel. 
lows. If he learns Sunday by Sunday new les- 
sons from God’s Word and lives week by week 
more closely like his Saviour, he is counted a 
better scholar than if he could recite verbally 
the entire New Testament, without understand- 
ing its simplest precepts or walking according 
to its plainest commands, 


....Not the scholars who are promptest to 
answer questions, but those who are quietest 
and most backward, demand the best energies 
of th® teacher in his efforts to benefit all the 
-members of his class. He must see to it that 
they have special questions, suited to their 
peculiarities, and. that they are encouraged and 
helped to reply. The teacher who allows the 
forward scholars to do all or most of the 
answering in his class fails of the greatest 
good to both those who answer and those 
who are silent. In the exercises of the best 
taught class every scholar bears a willing and 
an intelligent share. 


«+e Tbe English Sunday-school Teacher says: 


“The Bishop of London has but stated a 
truth when be said that ‘Sunday-schools are a 
necessity both for children and grown-up mem- 
bers of the.Church.’ And it will bea great 
poneins when grown-up members realize the 

ea. 


--+.Jn angwer to the question, “At what 
time skajl Christians be released from labor in 
the Sunday-schoo] ?’’ President Thompson an- 
swerg, pitbily, in Our Bible Teacher: “ When 
God sha}} say to them, It is enough, come up 
higher.’ 


«.--One of the toasts at a recent Sunday- 
school celebration in Fremont, Nebraska, was: 
“The children : may their future be as bright as 
the ice-cream is sweet.” 


—————— 


Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

BASS, Witu1ay, Epis., assistant minister of the 
Chureb of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. 

BERG A., Lutb., inst., Oct. 11th, Chambers- 
burg, Penn. 

BUTLER, C. E., Epis., of Fort Scott, at Tope- 
ka, Kansa s. 

CARTM E. B., Epis., of Gambier, at Christ 
ch., Overia, ou: 

CHAPIN, F. P., Cong., of Amherst, inst., 1st 
ch., Weymouth, s. 

CRAPSEY, Anerrnon Sipney, Epis., ord., 
Oct. 5th, Chapel of St. Chrysostom, New 
York, N. Y. 

DANIELS, E. W., Bapt., of Taylorville, IIL, at 
Zanesville, O. 

DEATRIUH, W. R. H., Ref. (Ger.), of Gettys- 
burg, at Mechanicsburg, Peno. 

DERBY, H. L., Epis., of Sussex and South- 
ampton, at Christ ch., Lancaster, Va. 

DILLONLEE, M. R. Sr. Joun, Epis., of Trinity 
ch., Rochester, N. Y., at Adrian, Mich. 

DONNELLY, J., Bapt., of Port Huron, Mich., 
at Omaha, Neb. 

DYKE, L. J., Bapt., of Hamilton Theo, Sem., 
at West Springfield, Penn. 

EASTON, D. C., Bapt., ord., Oct. i4th, Brews- 
ter, Mass. 

ak ome E., Bapt., of Shelby, to Webster, 


ELLER, W. H., Bapt., of Lindale, O., at Be- 
atrice, Neb. 

ELWELL, Frepericx, Epis., of Newport, at 
Dayton, Ky. 

EMMONS, A. B., Cong., of Union Theo. Sem., 
stated supply, Stratton, Vt. 

FASTEN, Erick, Bapt., ord., Oct. 12th, Becker, 


FAY, C. H., Univ., of Middletown, Conn., at 
Washington, D.C. 
FIELDS, Tuomas G., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
Sem., ord., Oct, 12th, at Alton, Til. 
waeseee, J., Luth., inst., Oct. 19tb, Blain, 
pn. 


GIBBONS, G. A., Epis., St. Stephen’s (Ham- 
mer Parish), Forest Depot, Va. 

GILL, Wriiu1am, Epis., of Jacksonville, at 
Springfield, Ill. 

HAMILTON, Epaar A., Presb., ord. and inst., 
Oct. 28th, Deckertown, N. J. 

HENSHEY, B. B., fa of Mahanoy City, 
Pa., at Effingham, I) 

HITCHCOCK, A., Bapt., of Solomon City, 
Kan., at Fairmount, Neb. 

JUDSON, T. H., Bapt., of Elk Point, at Ver- 
million, Da. Ter. 

KILLIKELLY, B. B., Jr., Epis., of Cambridge 
Theo. Sem., assistant minister, Emmanuel 
ch., Boston, Mass. 

ecm? J., Luth.,of Trappe, at Stroudsburg, 

enn. 

LEE, Hamttton, Epis., ord., Oct. 26th, Christ 
ch., New Brighton, N. Y 

LONGEE, 'S. F., Cong., ord., Oct. 2d, Tun- 
bridge, Vt. 

MANCHESTER, L. C., Epis., St. John’s, Low- 
ell, Mass. f 

MESERVE, W. N., Cong., ord. an evangel- 
ist, lst chr, Oakland, Cal. 

MONTGOMERY, B. C., Presb., ord. and inst., 
Oct. 22d, New Salem, Penn. 

MONTGOMERY, F. L., Presb., ord. as an 
evangelist, Oct. 15th, Mebanesville, Penn. 

MOORE, 8. B., Epis., missionary at Belmont, 
Nevada. 

MORSB, W. E., Bapt., of Charibou, at Noble- 
borough, Me. 

MUNSON, M. A. Cong., of Moriah, N. Y., 
stated supply, Neponset, Mass. 

NOYES, Wurm E., Bapt., of Guilford, at 
Milo, Me. 

PALMER, 8. Frevper, Meth., inst., Oct. 27th, 
Cong. ch., Stanley, N. J 

Pots, F. H., Epis., of Quincy, at Wyoming, 


RANDALL, H. C., Epis., North Guilford and 
North Branford, Conna. 

REED, Dantet, D.D., Bapt., of Lawrence, 
Kan., at Brooklyn, E.D., N.Y. 

ROE, Wi1x1aM M., Cong., of De Soto, Ia., at 
Paw Paw, Mich. 

SCHULTE, Bernarp, Epis., St. Philip’s mis- 
sion and assistant minister Trinity ch., 
Geneva, N. Y. 

SCHUYLER, Louis S8anrorpD, Epis., Ellards- 
ville, Mo. 

SHERMAN, T. H., Bapt., Steven’s Point, Wis. 

SHULER, Laurens T., Presb., ord. and inst., 
Oct. 28th, Clove ch., Deckertown, N. J. 

SMITH. Samvuet E., Epis., of West Philadel- 

hia, Penn., at St. Luke’s rectory, (Iron 
orks), Troy, N. Y. 

SNOW, T.8., Rept, of Squan Village, at South 
Amboy, N. J. 

SPEAR, W. E., Cong., ord., Oct. 16th, Danbar- 
ton, N. H. 

STOWELL, Henry C., Epis., assistant Rut- 
gers-st. ehapel, New York, N. Y. 

TANNER, Pror., Cong., of Illinois College, 
ord., Oct. 5th, Chapin, Ill. 

bb acwarss J., Bapt., of Akron, at Millen- 
over, N. Y. . 

WILLIS, J. T., Cong., stated supply, 2d. ch., 
Oakland, Cal. 

WOODBRIDGE, Jogyn, D.D., Presb., inst., 
Oct. 4th, 2d ch., New Brunswick, N. J. 


CALLS. 
BACCHUS, Joun G., Epis, Church of the 
Reformation, Brooklyn, L. I. Accepts. 


BOWER, Wriu14M, Epis.,; of Newark, O., as- 
sistant rector, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOWERS, J., Bapt., of Lena, Ill., to Yankton, 
Da. Ter. fot) 
CAMBELL, James R., Presb, of Princeton 





‘Theo, Sem. to May’s Landing, N. J. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





CAIN, Gro. F., Presb., 1st ch., Williamsport, 
Penn. Accepts. : 

CARNAHAN, Davip '., Presb., 24 ch, Oil 
City, Penn. Aceepts. 

CAPLINGER, W. N. A., Bapt., of Greenwood, 
to Shelbyville, Ind. 

DOBBINS, H. H., Presb., of Buena Ventura, to 
Watsonville, Cal. 

DOLE, Cuas. F., Cong., professor of Greek in 
Univ. of Vt., Hatfield, Mass. 

EWING, Epwarp (©., Cong , of Enfield, to 1st 
ch., South Hadley, Mass. 

GAGE, M. D., Bapt., Marysville, Cal. Accepts. 

GIBSON, L. W., Epis., Christ ch., Dover, Del. 

GRANGER, J. L., Cong., of Oneida, to Sand- 
wich, Il. 

HARRIS, Stepaen. Cong., of Indian Orchard, 
to Phi'lipston, Mass. 

HEILMAN, L. M., Luth., of Springfield, 11, 
to Harrisburg, Penn. Accepts. 

HERRICK, Witttam D., Cong., of North Am- 

rst, to Gardner, Mass. Accepts. : 


LOWRIE, J. G., Presb., of Central City, to 
Colorado Springs, Col. Accepts. 

MERRILL, 8. P., Bapt., of Adams, N. Y., to 
1st ch., Waterville, Me. 

MILLS, Evcene R., Presb., of Union Theo. 
.Sem., Lyons, Ia. Accepts. 

MOORE, A. W., Cong., Blackstone, Mass, 

REED, E. Luth., of North Wales, to Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

ROBERTS, Wriu1M H., Presb., of Princeton, 
to Cranford, N. J. 

ROTHE, G., Luth., of Chambersburg, Penn., 
to Sarewsbury, Penn. 

SALIN, L. H., Bapt., of Silas, to Owenton, Ky. 

SELDEN, Epwarp G., Cong., of Norwich, 
Conn., to Hanover-st. ch., Manchester, 


me mani Wiiu1ay, Bapt., 2d ch., Ottumwa, 


WILLIAMS, G. W., Bapt., Court-st. ch., Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


REMOVALS. 


ANTHONY, J. B., Luth., McConnellsburg, Pa. 
BALDY, Hourty, Epis., Doylestown and Cen- 
terville, Penn. 

BULLOCK, J. J., Presb. (So.), of 2d ch., Alex- 
andria, Va., resigns, Leaves April 1st. 
BUTLER, NATHANIEL, D.D., Leavenworth, 

Kansas. 
CARPENTER, Hvez §., Presb., Howard ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
nix “ye W. P., Presb., 2d ch., Palmyra, 
0. 


COIT, Josnva, Cong., Brookfield, Mass. 

COLE, G., Bapt., Red Wing, Minn. 

DOUGLAS, F. A., Bapt., Lebanon, O., resigns. 
Leaves Jan. 1st. 

FLACK, Dantg1z, Epis., St. Clement’s, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


HARDY, D. W., Cong., Presque Isle, Me. 

INGERSOLL, Epwarp, D. D., Epis., Trinit; 
— Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. Leaves Mare 

st. 

LEFEVRE, W. D., Ref. (Ger.), Greenfield, Pa. 

McCABE, J. D., D.D., Zion Parish, Urbana, 
‘Md. Ill health. 

McGUIRE, J. M., Bapt., Milton, Ky. 

PHELPS, J., D.D., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

SIEGFRIED, T. J., Bapt., Rose, N. Y., resigns. 
il health. 

SKYLES, N. H., Ref. (Ger.), Shellsburg, Pa. 

SQUIBB, Muixton, Bapt., Caldwell and Man- 

* chester, 

STEPHENS, G. W., Bapt., Providence, Ill. 

STEWART, Lansine, Bapt., Huntington, L. 1, 
resigus. 

SUTTON, J. Forp, Presb., Herman ch., Frauk- 
fort, Peno. 

WOOD, N. M., D.D., Bapt., Upper Alton, IN. 

WORRALL, M. H., Bapt., Troy, O., resigns. 

DEATHS. 


ALMOND, Tuom. B., R. C., Liverpool, Eng. 


BABCOCK, Samvuet Brazez, D.D., Epis., of 
+ weg at Boston, Mass., Oct. 25th, aged 


BOWERS, W. W., Luth., Concord, N. C., Oct. 
18th. 


CUMMINGS, H. D., Presb., Covington, Tenn., 
Oct. 17th, aged 60. 

HANSON, Francis B., Epis., of St. Andrews, 
Macon, Ala., at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 2i1st, 
aged 65. 


MACARTNEY, Francis, Meth., Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 7th. 

McGRATH, Marruew, R.C., New Orleans, 
La., Oct. 3d, aged 26. 

McMAHON, E. J., R. C., Philadelphia, Penn., 
Oct. 7th, aged 73. 

ROBERTS, R. L., Meth., Liberia, Africa. 

ao Rost., Meth., Paterson, N. J., Oct. 

th. 

TRIMBLE, 8. Y., Bapt., Caldwell, Ky.,Oct. 4th. 

PALER Joun, Canon, R. C., Liverpool, 

ng. 
“j MISCELLANEOUS. 

BURR, Manrcvs, Presb., Freeport, L. I., has ac- 
cepted the position of gee at the Rock- 
ville Center Institute, N. Y. 

FRENCH, W. C., Epis., of Cleveland, O., has 
been appointed missionary at large in the 
Diocese of Ohio. 

KNOX, Cuas. E., Presb., of Bloomfield, has- 
accepted the presidency of the German 
Theo. 8em., Bloomfield, N. J. 

LEAVITT, H., Presb., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
has sailed from San Francisco for his mis- 
sionary field in Osaka, Japan. 

SCOTT, L. W., D.D., LL.D., Presb., has 
elected vice-president of W. Va. = | 
also transferred from the chair of ancient 
languages and literaturé to that of mental 
and moral science and English literature. 

SPAULDING. Joun Franxutx, Epis., of. Erie 


Pa., has been lovted miastqnety ah 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New fexico, | 











A MELBOUR NE paper gives the following ag 
the latest bushranging gossip, Recently a cer. 
tain person was traveling along the road, when 
be heard a great noise andanontery. Th’ 
bushrangers were at work, he fired off a Pistol 
to intimidate them; ana presently the noise 
ceased and a scampering was heard. On com. 
ing to the open, the traveler discovered 2 man 
tied to a tree. “Oh! sir.” cried the victim, 
“*T am so glad you are come. I’ve been at. 
tacked by ruffians, and they were robbing me 
when they heard your pistol.” ‘And couldn't 
you get loose, my friend »”’ asked the traveler, 
““No; they tied me so very tightly.” “Ana 
did they rob you of everything?” ‘No; only 
of my watch. They had not time to search for 
my money, which I placed in my left boot.” 
“How fortunate,’’ observed the traveler 
“Was the sum considerable?” ‘Over 9 
thousard, thank Heaven,’’ said -the poor man. 
“Are you sure they are gone ®’ asked the 
other. ‘Ob! certain.’”? The new-comer looked 
round and round, and, seeing the coast clear, 
said, coolly; ‘* Well, as they’re gone, I think 
Pll finish the job myself.” And he proceeded 
to rob the unfortunate victim. 


-.»-A member of the Missouri legislature, 
whose reputation was exceedingly below 
‘**par,’’ absented himself for a while, and then 
had his death announced. Thereupon the leg- 
islature passed the usual resolutions of condo- 
lenee, some of the wily member’s bitterest. en- 
emies eulogized their ‘‘ departed friend’s exalt- 
ed character and high moral worth”; and the 
next day he reappeared in his seat, with the 
resclutions and eulogies neatly pasted in his 
memorandum-book, as a receipt in full for the 
past and a letter of credit for the future. 


....'A. K. H.B.,” the well-known writer, 


was minister of Irougray parish for some time, ~ 


Shortly after being settled there, he made a flye 
ing visit to his parishioners. Coming to the 
house of a Free Churchman (a tailor by trade), 
the inmate said: ‘‘Mr. Boyd, I cannot receive 
your c#il as my minister, as I belong to a differ- 
ent denomination ; but I shall be very glad, some 
cther time, to receive your visit as a gentle. 
mau.” ‘Oh!’ replied the clergyman, ‘* when 
I call as a gentleman I don’t call on tailors.” 


----A Western paper says: “We have many 
beautiful meteors these autumn nights. One 
evening a tender swain said to his sweetness: 
**Some of these falling stars seem to leave be- 
hina them a bright path, as if they were celes- 
lial messengers flying earthward, the dust of 
Heaven falling from their feet and making a 
track of light behind.”” To whica the maid 
replied: ‘‘They allers makes me think about 
the circus man that swallowed fire,” 


...e-A church may be so poor as to render it 
necessary to let the cellar of the sacred edifice 
for secular parposes ; but some taste and judg- 
ment should be exercised in selecting a tenant. 
The lower region of a temple in Dixon, Ky., is 
used fora pig-pen, and the devotions of tae 
congregation are sometimes disturbed by a 
great scraping of backs on the floor-joists, 


- --* That seat is engaged,” said a pretty 
young maid, as I entered a car one day. ‘To 
whom?” “A young gentleman,” she pout- 
ingly said. ‘*Then where is his baggage, [ 
pray?’ Her rosy lips opened like rosebuds in 
spring, ber face in deep blushes was dyed, as, 
muttering crossly: ‘‘ You hateful old thing! 
Why, I am his baggage !” she cried. 


----One of the most ingenious devices of 
modern times is that of a young lady in Troy, 
who, when she has occasion to travel in a street 
car, always carries a saw-dust baby. All tho 
men, who were babies themselves once, hasten 
to offer her a seat. 


..--Overthe shop-door of a pork butcher in 
a village in an eastera county of England may 
be seen a signboard representing a man iva 
black coat, brandishing a hatchet, with the in. 
scription: “John Smith kills pigs like bis 
father.” 

...-A spiritual medium lately distinguished 
herself in Illinois by informing a patient that 
the rheumatism would soon leave his left limb, 
which happened to be a patent army leg, pre- 
scented to him by 8 grateful country. 


...-A poor but honest Louisville man recently 
found a pocketbook filled with money, and im- 
mediately handed it over to the police. The 
money was counterfeit. 


»e»-Qne reason why the Pope thinks s0 much 
of American Catholics is said to be that he 
never takes up an American paper without sec- 
ing something about Boston Mass. 


.. Jt is said that if success in an undertaking 
was propoitioned to the earnestness brought to 
bear upon it a hen could run about 800 miles 
@ day. 

.-.-An old lady thinks the bonds must be a 
tamily of strong religious instincts, because she 


hears of so many of them being converted, 5 
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Hews of the Week, 


Tae most important part of the week’s for- 
eign news is the blow given to the plans of the 
French Monarchists by the letter of the Count 
de Chambord to the delegation from the Right. 
He says: ‘‘ Misapprehensions have arisen tend- 
ing to obscure my policy, which is clear as day. 
[retract notbing, curtail nothing of my previous 
declarations. The issue at stake is the recon- 
struction of society and the energetic insurance 
of law, order, and prosperity, Conditions and 
guaranties are spoken of.. Were any required 
of the Count of Paris, who came to me spon- 
taneously,'at the dictates of patriotism? I pre- 
served intact our traditions and liberties, and 
have the right to reckon on equal confidence. 
My personality is nothing; principle is every- 
thing. France will see an end to her troubles 
when she understands this. I am the necessary 
pilot, alone capable of guiding her into port, 
pecause I have the mission of authority. 
France cannot perish, because Christ still loves 
her’? M. de Chesnelong repeatedly urged 
some moditication of the Count’s stiff-necked 
position, but without success. The Monarch- 
jsts are despondent, and the press, the Im- 
perialists, and probably the Conservatives will 
favor the prolongation of McMahon’s term of 
office. One section of the Monarchical party 
desires to proclaim the monarchical principle 
without naming a sovereign, and to appoint a 
regent or lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to 
act provisionally. 


...- The yellow fever in Memphis is abating. 
The Howard Association of that city announces 
that its funds are now amply sufficient to meet 
all the wants of the sick, and requests that fur- 
ther contributions be stopped. There is, how- 
ever, itsays, and will be for a considerable time 
yet, much destitution, as a result of the pesti- 
lence and temporary destruction of local indus- 
tries ; and all who desire to contribute to the re- 
lief of this distress can forward their gifts to 
the mayor of Memphis. The disease is spread- 
ing in Bainbridge, Ga. 


...-Gen. Philip St. George Cooke, in com- 
mand of the Department of the Lakes, has 
been placed on the retired list, and Gen. George 
Crook, lieutenant-colonel of the 23d infantry, 
has been appointed brigadier in his place. The 
Department of the Lakes and the Department 
of the East have been abolished, and the com- 
mand is now simply the military division of the 
Atlantic, commanded by Gen. Hancock. 


....The forthcoming Civil Service examina- 
tions in New York City will be held on or 
about November 13th, the examinations in Cin- 
cinnati on or about November 19th, and in St. 
Louis on November 26th. Applicants for these 
examinations are to address the heads of any 
of the Government departments, including the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, excepting the 
Secretary of State. 


....Since certain bands of Sioux having re- 
cently raided on the Pawnees and other friendly 
tribes, the matter has been made the subject of 
consultation between the Interior and War De- 
partments, and orders have been given by the 
latter that all Sioux found off their reservation 
with hostile intent toward other tribes be struck 
and punished. 


....Prince Bismarck has been reappointed 
president of the Prussian ministry, in place of 
Gen. von Roon. His restoration to the post 
carries with it the effective control of the whole 
cabinet, which he demanded previous to his 
resignation, some time ago. 


....1t turns out that the military was sent to 
Grant Parish, Louisiana, to assist the deputy 
marshal to execute writs. Several persons who 
are supposed to have participated in the Col- 
fax affair, some months ago, have been arrested. 
No resistance was offered. 

....An embassador from Austria has arrived 
io Constantinople with instructions to bring 
about an amicable settlement of the differences 
between the Austrian and Turkish governments, 
ftowing out of the conduct of an Austrian 
Consul in Bosnia. 


+++eThe volcano of tna is in a state of erup_ 
tion, accompanied by fearful earthquakes, 
Portions of the crater have fallen in, and mines 
of sulphur, which had been worked for years 
and valued at £300,000, have been destroyed. 

-+.»The third Stokes trial in this city closed 
last week with a verdict of manslaughter in the 
third degree, and Stokes was sentenced to hard 
labor at Sing Sing for four years, 


--..The last span of the great internationa, 
Tailway bridge was successfully placed at Fort 
Erie, Ontario, on October 30th, completing the 
structure, 


---.The report of the existence of a second 
letter from the Pope to the Emperor of Ger- 
many is confirmed, The King of Saxony is 
dead, 

+++-Advices from all parts of the province of 
Bengal report that the crops are failing, and 
that the impending fainine cannot be averted, 
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Literary Department. 
THE QUARTERLIES 


The Presbyterian Quarterly for October is 
a number of unusual interest. The initial 
article, by the Rev. Wm. H. Lord, D. D., 
diseusses ‘‘The Modern English Pulpit.” 
Trench, Robertson, Pusey, Stanley, and 
Liddon are sketched with vigor, and many 
suggestive remarks are made about the in- 
fluences of race and condition in forming 
the ideals and the methods of pulpit elo- 
quence. ‘‘John Knox would have been 
impossible in Athens, and Jeremy Taylor 
could not have lived in Paris. The ulti- 
mate seat of human faith lies deep below 
all national or tribal propensities; but the 
modes in which religious faith manifests 
and interprets itself are widely various.” 
The writer has no hesitation in saying that, 
‘with all its faults and drawbacks, the 
Anglo-Saxon ministry stands at the head of 
Christendom”; which is for an Anglo- 
Saxon a natural conclusion. ‘‘Faith, its 
Place and Prerogative,” is a good exposi- 
tion of the relations of faith to philosophy, 
by Prof. Welch, of Union College. The 
Rev. George D. Little writes of ‘‘The 
New Testament Meaning of Eternity and 
Eternal,” without adding anything to 
our knowledge of the subject. The con. 
clusion which he reaches is directly 
opposed to that of Professor Tayler Lewis, 
who teaches that these words ‘‘ eternity” 
and ‘“‘eternal” point simply to the future 
life, but do not pronounce upon its duration. 
Dr. Schaff reviews ‘‘The Vatican Council” 
in acomprehensive and intelligible sketch. 
A brief posthumous paper by the late Dr. 
Lieber shows “The Necessity of Religious 
Instruction in Colleges.” There is a learned 
essay on “ Life and its Origin,” by Professor 
Nicholson, of Toronto, in which the ques- 
tion of spontaneous generation is ably 
debated; an article on ‘‘The Contrast be- 
tween Man and the Brute Creation,” by 
James A. Lyon, D.D., of the University of 
Mississippi, a contrast which confirms, in the 
writer’s view, the divine authority of the 
Scriptures; a ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospel Ac- 
counts of Christ’s Resurrection,” by Prof. 
Maclean, of Princeton; and an exegetical 
essay on “ Eating and Drinking Unworth- 
ily,” by the Rev. Wolcott Calkins, of 
Buffalo, in which it is argued that ‘‘ we 
should never withdraw from the communion 
unless we are im the secret practice of sins 
which would incur church censure if pub- 
licly known,” and that “such a case is not 
contemplated in the passage atall.” One of 
the most interesting and important arti- 
cles in this number is that of the Rev. 
Erskine N. White, of Buffalo, on ‘Infant 
Baptism.” Mr. White contends that the 
baptized children are members of the 
Church, and shows how this view can be 
held without resorting to sacramentarian 
theories. His article is an important con- 
tribution to the literature of this contro- 
versy. In the editorial ‘‘ Notes on Current 
Topics” the ‘* Pause in the Progress of Pres- 
byterian Union” is noted; with the admis- 
sion that there is not now any prospect what- 
ever that any of the outside Presbyterian 
bodies, unless it be the Reformed (Dutch), 
will come at present into the reunited 
church. The book notices are good. 

The Methodist Quarterly opens with the 
third of Professor Prentice’s articles on 
“Theodore Parker.” The critic is very 
thorough in his analysis of Mr. Parker’s 
character, and succeeds in provi@g that he 
was no more free than other men from in- 
consistency. The writer bears a little too 
hard, we think, upon the prophet of*Music’ 
Hall; and makes too much of an expression 
in his letter to Desor that ‘‘an inexorable 
fate” had driven him to Rome. The use of 
an expression like that, though, doubtless, 
loose and irreverent, need vot discredit any 


| man’s faith in Providence; and the fact that 


Parker forbade any religious service except 
the reading of the Beatitudes at his funeral 
in Florence, while directing a more elaborate 
ceremony at the Memorial Meeting in Bos- 
ton, might by the judgment of charity have 
been explained without charging upon 
him a criminal duplicity. ‘‘ The Sonship of 
Christ,” by Professor Raymond, of Evans- 
ton, sets forth the orthodox theory of the re- 
lation of the Son to the Father.. Professor 
La Croix contributes a readable article on 





“Carl Immanuel Nitzsch,” the predecessor 
of Professor Christlieb at Bonn; and there 
are various other articles. The editorial de- 
partments are, as usual, more elaborate aud 
more valuable than those of any of the other 
quarterlies. 


The Christian Quarterly puts at the front 
an extremely conservative essay on ‘‘ Col- 
legiate Education for Girls.” The author 
regards the physical disparity between men 
and women as sufficient to render it im- 
possible that both sexes. should pursue with 
equal success the same course of intellect- 
ual training. The curriculum for young 
women ought to be wholly different from 
that of young men, both in the amount and 
in the kind of labor required. 


“Tt is for man to discover, examine, 
prove; itis for woman to perceive, appre- 
ciate, accept. All experience shows that 
the mind of woman is not adapted to do 
pioneer work. She cannot sclve the diffi- 
cult problems of philosophy or science, 
though she may surpass man in ks enthu- 
siastic appreciation of truth fairiy revealed 
and in her ready acquisition of knowledge 
that is brought within the range of her 
comprehension. Man must prepare the 
way for her and make smooth the rough 
places. She can keep pace yith him in 
the ennobling but arduous pursuits of ad- 
vanced learning only as she leans on his 
arm and is supported by his strength. She 
inspires him with new courage and prompts 
him to nobler achievement by her sympa- 
thy and helplessness, her appreciation and 


_Tefinement and taste,” 


These remarks would seem to point direct. 
ly to co-education in the colleges. The pic- 
ture of lovely woman leaning on the arm of 
man ‘‘in the ennobling but arduous pursuit 
of advanced learning ” is just what we have 
been shown, over and over again, by the en- 
thusiastic patrons of Oberlin and Ripon. 
But this essayist does not mean exactly that. 
The “ leaning” to which he refers is some- 
thing very metaphorical indeed. He is ut- 


terly opposed to co-education, for reasons’ 


sanitary, intellectual, and social. We are 
far enough from agreeing with his premises 
or his conclusions; but he writes with clear- 
ness and conviction. “Infant Baptism,” 
which the Presbyterian Quarterly so power- 
fully advocates, is in this quarterly not less 
earnestly confuted. An essay on ‘‘ Mira- 
cles,” though cleverly written, adds but lit- 
tle to our understanding of the subject. 
‘*Dogmatism and its Cure” is well discussed, 
the cure being in a ‘‘ broad, full, all-sided, 
manly culture” and in the purifying of the 
heart by divine influence. ‘‘ Fenelon and 
Religious Toleration ” is a historical review, 
which shows the hard side of the Archbish- 
op of Cambray. Doubtless, he was one of 
the sweetest souls of his time; but how dark 
and terrible the time must have been in 
which such a persecutor could shine as a 
light! In ‘‘The Sabbath” the observance of 
the Lord’s Day, instead of the seventh day, 
is defended on grounds of Scripture and 
reason. The Reviews indicate a growing 
culture in the denomination of which this 
quarterly is the organ. 

The American Church Review assumes a 
good deal in its title, and scarcely justifies 
the assumption in its contents. It is a mar- 
velously well-printed periodical; and the 
papers which it contains are entirely re- 
spectable in their quality, though superior 
to none of the other quarterlies mentioned. 
The essay upon “The Law of Divorce,” 
which is continued from the July number, 
gives an exhaustive account of the legisla- 
tion of various churches and of several 
states upon this question, with judicious 
comments. The most conservative view of 
the subject is enforced, and the law of New 
York is pronounced “ the most conformable 
to Scripture.” A second continued article 
is entitled ‘‘ Philosophy of the Eucharist.” 
It is a confutation of the Roman Catholic 
dogma of transubstantiation, and a testi- 
mony also against those Ritualistic usages 
by which the Roman Catholic view is sug- 
gested, if not taught. ‘‘Rawlinson’s Par- 
thia” is the subject ofa discriminating and 
appreciative criticism; and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold gets, in an article on “ Literary Skep- 
ticism,”’ a very vigorous treatment. There is 
a readable historical sketch of ‘‘ The Prince 
Bishop of Breslau”; and an article on “'Tra- 
dition,” setting forth the usual High Church 
theory of its function. The literary re- 
views are fairly good. 

In The Bibliotheca Sacra Prof. J. E. Wells, 
of Woodstock, Ontario, discusses ‘‘ Law, 
Providence, and Prayer.” The essay is 





.- . — atiialiaatininns 
both acute and eloquent. The kernel of the 
argument is in this statement: 


“* There is no such thing as absolute unt 
formity in Nature. Prominent amidst the 
ever-present, ever-abounding similarity there 

also an ever-present, intense individual- 
ism. Probably no two objects in all the 
realm of Nature are precisely alike. Could 
the existence of rare exceptions be demon- 
strated, they would but prove therule. Let 


the student of science make bis subdivisions ° 
coextensive with the existence of differen- | 


tis on which to found them, and the work 
of classification will stop in each instance 
only with the individual. In the overlook- 
ing or ignoring of this fact inheres, it seems 
to us, the radical defect, the want of uni- 
versal applicability of the modern scientific 
method.” 

There is no such thing as uniformity, 
argues this writer, and in the infinite divers- 
ity of effects resulting from causes assumed 
to be uniform we find room enough for the 
operation of a divine will. ‘* Taine’s En- 
glish Literature” is the subject of a keen 
criticism by Professor Bascom. The fact 
that Taine’s whole method is founded upon 
@ materialistic philosophy is clearly shown; 
and the influence of this philosophy upon 
his literary judgments is pointed out. With 
Taine man is but “ a mental machine,” and 
acts “ after a definite law in a fixed groove.” 
The intrusion into art of moral consider- 
ations is, therefore, an impertinence. “What 
is a novelist?” heinquires. “In my opinion, 
he is a psychologist who naturally and in- 
voluntarily sets psychology at work. He is 
nothing else or more. He loves to picture 
feelings, to perceive their connections, their 
precedents, their consequences, and he in- 
dulges in this pleasure. In his eyes, they 
are forces having various directions and 
magnitudes. About their justice or in- 
justice he troubles himself little.” 
Criticism which proceeds upon such a 
philosophy as this may be entertaining and 
brilliant, but niust be radically unsound. 
“Temptation no Excuse for Transgression,” 
by ex-President Hickok, is a good, strong 
piece of theodicy; and ‘‘Sin and Suffering 
in the Universe,” by Professor Cowles, of 
Oberlin, is another of the same sort. Pro- 
fessor Park’s homiletieal article on “‘ The 
Structure of a Sermon” is, like those which 


have preceded it, both witty and wise. - 


Professor Mead, of the same semmary, con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘ The Place of Eli- 
jah’s Sacrifice,” the result of careful explor- 
ations on the spot. ‘‘ Whichcote’s Aphor- 
isms” are continued; as also Dr. Thomp- 
son’s valuable ‘* Notes on Egyptology.” 

The Lutheran Quarterly opens with an 
essay by Professor Ziegler, of Selinsgrove, 
Pa., on the question, “What is the 
Church?” The Rev. Austin Bierbower, 


- who has enjoyed exceptional advantages for 


studying the German question under its 
present aspects, contributes an article on 
‘*Bismarck and the Pope.” It is a good 
resumé of the successive moves in the mighty 
game of diplomacy and force now in 
progress between Rome and Berlin. Mr. 
Stork, of Baltimore, has an admirable prac- 
tical essay on “ The Training of the Young 
of the Church”; and the Rev. G. Diehl 
another of the same character on “ Organ- 
ization for Efficient Work.” Such articles 
as these might well have more room in all 
the quarterlies. The book notices in this 
number are exceptionally good. 


A valuable anonymous article in The 
North American Review describes “ Our Elee- 
toral Machinery.” The disadvantages of 
the present system of the Electoral Colleges 
are described, and various methods of im- 
proving upon it, including Mr. Sumner’s 
proposed amendment to the Constitution, 
are discussed. We should have liked to see 
more account taken of the principle of 
minority representation, which seems likely 
to approve itself as one of the most import- 
ant reforms of the immediate future. Prof. 
Jobn Fiske publishes, under the title ‘‘ The 
Progress from Brute to Man,” two import- 
ant chapters of his forthcoming book on 
“The Doctrine of Evolution.” The princi- 
pal point made is Wallace’s, as follows. 
“The progress from brute to man has been 
but slightly characterized by change in 
bodily structure, in comparison with the 
enormous change which has been wrought 
in the cerebrum. . The civilized man 
surpasses the lowest savage by a far greater 
interval than that by which the lowest say- 
age surpasses the highest ape.” The argu- 


ment is couched in the clear and cogent. 
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style in which Prof. Fiske is skilled. A 
valuable article, too, is Mr. J. T. Bixby’s on 
“ Taine’s Philosophy.” |The critical notices 
of “Furness’s Shakespeare” and of “Meta 
Holdenis” are particularly good. 

The British Quarterly Review has several 
noticeable articles. One upon “The Revyo- 
lution in the Anglican Church” sets forth 
that ‘‘ the,National Church has during the 
last twenty years: passed through a change 
which is nothing less than a revolution. . . . 
Dr. Pusey freely preaches the. doctrine 
for which, in 1848, he was condemned and 
suspended for two years by the University 
of Oxford.” ‘The scorn which the Roman 
Catholics heap upon the Ritualist move- 
ment is illustrated in passages of keen satire. 
A suggestive essay treats of the “Sources of 
Pleasure in Landscape” and there isa se- 
verely critical article on “ Herbert Spencer.” 
The republications of the English quarter- 
lies deserve the best attention of cultivated 
readers, 





MINOR NOTICES. 


..«. The Story of Goethe's Life is abridged from 
Lewes's ‘‘Life of Goethe” (now ascarce book in 
the original edition), and is a book which every 
one should read who is not acquainted with 
the personal history of one who is perhaps the 
greatest of the moderna. 


.-.»Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. announces 
that the first number (for January, 1874) of 
their International , Review will be published 
about the first of next month,.and that it wiil 
appear six times a year thereafter. 


.-». We have the third volume of Hudson’s 
Shakespeare, prepared for the -use of schools 
and families. (Ginn Bros.) 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Records of 8 Quiet Life. By Au a4 J.C. Hare. 
12mo, pp. 373.. Roberts Brothers..............+ 
Literary and Social Judgments. By W. R. new 
12mo0, pp. 352. J. R. Osgood & Co....... 
Normandy Picturesque. B Repry | Blackburn. 
18mo tr 291. Ii illustrated. 1 me 
The Story of Goethe’s Life. By ‘George ener. 
Lewes. 12mo, pp. 406. The same.............. 150 
Sex in Education; or, a Fair takes for the 
Girls, | By F Haward 'H. Clarke, M.D. 16mo, pp. 
BOTS! THOMMMG I sis. 5555. dices cc cetececee core 1235 
A Genet at Lady, as Romanne From the German of 
Wall, by M. 8. 8vo, PP. 12. vo ie 
Linpincots & ‘eo pabele «Gum es sospmitiberteso chap eaees 1% 
Beteotecion to English Grammar. ‘By Harriett 
8. Long.’ 16mo, pp. 55. The same............. ‘ 
Jessamine. Py 2 Marion Harland. wing pp. am. 
G. W. Carleton & Co 
Outlines of pangs oy i 4 T. Townsend, DD. 
16mo, paper, pp. 79. Nelson & Phillips....... 
Short Sermons on Consecration and Kindred 
ee Ey Rev. A. C. Seogany D.D. 12mo, 
Momentos of Sov: Edward Payson, D.D. By 
. Edwin L. James. 12mo, pp. 351. The 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC FOR OCTOBER. 








Call me your Darlingagain. Song & Cho. Stewart. 35 
Don’t believe them, Darling. Song & Cho. Wellman. 40 


Go and Learn a Trade. Song & BYS...cccc008 
— sweet Ham. Comic Song & Cho. ste wee OO 
love you,my Love. Song & Cho. FISTS 0-0» iwi 
in our Boat. Morceau de Salon. Wilson........... 35 
Little Sunshine. Song & Cho. Danks.............. - 80 


Take this Letter to m maetes. Song & Cho. Hays. 35 
Katie’s Sleeping ’neath the Lindens. Song. Hoag. 30 
Rippling Waves. Morceau. Faton........ 45 
Golden Hours. Instrumental. Wilson... 


CET THE BEST. 


The Best Riano Instructor: 
ters’s Eclectic......... secceevcosPtiCe, $3 25 
The Best nee Organ Instructor: 
Kinkel’s New Method. sseeceseeePTICG, 2 50 
The Best Instructor fOr the V 
Luéden’s School tort tke ‘Voice...Price, 3 50 
The Best Ga tar Instructor: 
Worrall’s Guitar............0 «+es-Price, 150 
The Best Collection for Male Voices: 
i cdimiiatanes otittinens siiinel --Price, 150 
s Ultra Glee Book......... Price, 150 
The Best Aeeate for Church and nee; 


SOR iveses occa Th 1 
The Best School Song Book om 39 
ees-Price, 15 


1e Song Echo eee 
The Best Instructor for Accordeon: 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method....Price, 18 
The Best Instructor for Concertina: 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method....Price, 150 
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Published and matted, postpatd, by 


J. 4. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y- 
WHAT CAN SHE D0? 


THE NEW STORY 
BY 
REV. E. P. ROE, 
AUTHOR OF “BARRIZRS BURNED AWAY,” 


is now ready at all Bookstores, or will be mailed on 
receipt of price, $1.75, by the Publishers, 


DODD &.MEAD, 
NEW YORK. 


owl Fa E. TODD, OF Sew vA 
sts the loan of” yaluable or 








and ‘characteristic | letters writ by his fathae 6 
late Rey. John Todd, D.D., of Sr i ‘will 
return yt promptly and pay 

of him aiso 


MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND 


EMPIRE PIANOS 


are now in use, and of the entire number not one is 
the subject of complaint. 
The scale of the 


EMPIRE PIANO 


is so perfect, the action so elastic and wholly under 
control of the player, that the instrument can be 
made to express every sentiment. 

Perfection and Durability, together with MODER- 
ATE OOST, make the EMPIRE PIANOS the mostde 
sired. 

For PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATIONS address 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 547 BROADWAY, 
New Yor«K Crry. 


[Noventber 6, 1873, 
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we. KNABE & CO. 


= (rat Square a Uprivt Pitts. 


BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5TH AVR, 


Baltimor 
New York. | mand 





APPLETONS’ 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 


Motizely Terrien by the ablest writers on strated with sub- 


— ted from new <7pe; Gn 
veral Tnouaee Engravings 





I Ay wo ey me ae the = of 


1s tind which | time the wi wide cir circulation & w ny ithas 
d in all of the Uni tates, and the sig- 





Dr. Holland’s Latest and Best Prose Work. 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. 


By Dr. J. G. Holland, 


Author of “ Bitter Sweet,” “ Kathrina,” “ Titcomb’s 
Letters,” etc. 


With Twelve Full-page Mlustrations by Mary A. Hallock. 


One Vol. 12mo, $1.75. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
From the New York Daily Tribune. 

“In the composition of this work the author evinces 
a high degree of literary skill, if not the rarest gifts 
of artistic creation. The narrative is pervaded bya 
fine poetical spirit, that is alive to the subtle graces of 
narrative, as well as to the tender influences of natural 
scenes.” 

From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“The novel is exceedingly well written. It is un- 
pretending in style and often conspicuously graphic 
and clever.” 

From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
“A story of wonderful power and surpassing merit.” 
From the Springfield Union. 

“Graceful, clear, and abounding in beautiful figures 
and similes and in poetical turns of expression, it is, 
in respect of literary execution, a treat.” 

From the Christian Union. 

“In the composition of his latest novel Dr. Holland 
has done the most careful and artistic work that he 
has ever put his pen to. The book isthe offspring of 
his powers at their best estate.” 

From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“The book is a simple, homely narrative, replete 
with feeling and sentiment. Its portraits are true to 
Nature, its descriptive passages full of beauty and 
delicacy, while it abounds in touches of pathos as 
deep as they are affecting.” 

From the Pittsburgh Daily Gazette. 

“One of the tew books of the season thatis of genu- 

ine worth in the field of Romance.” 


Sent free of charge upon receipt of the price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
THIRD VOLUME OF 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 
II KINGS, I ann II CHRONICLES, EZRA, 
NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. 


By REV. GEO. RAWLINSON, M.A., 


Author of “ Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
East,” etc. 


One vol., royal 8vo, cloth, $5. 








This volume of the “Speaker’s Commentary” cov- 
ers some of the most interesting and important pas- 
sages of Biblical History. Every reader or student 
who aims to keep abreast of modern investigation 
will see the importance of informing himself fully re- 
garding the views upon this period of so profound a 
scholar as Rev. George Rawlinson, by whom this sec- 
tion is exclusively edited. 


New Editions of Volumes I and IT of the Speaker's 
Commentary now ready. Each, Royal 8vo...........$5 00 


&@™ Sent, postpaid, wpon receipt of price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York, 


THE HARE FAMILY. 
RECORDS OF A QUIET LIFE. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. Revised for American 
Readers by W. L. GAGE. 16mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Beveled boards. Price $2. 

This is an abridgment of “Memoirs of a Quiet 
Life,” which has passed through nine editions in En- 
gland. Retaining its most interesting features to 
American readers, the “Records of a Quiet Life” 


will prove to be a aera delightful biographical 
volume. 





Sold everywhere. Mailed, pos postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
NEXT? {| 25 CTS. 
ettiest, and by far the cheapest 
the. mora and wonderfully popular. Monthly, a 
Cen year. Magnificent Chromos, Engraving, and 
Sunlight” Paintings to every subscriber, an most 
liberal terms to Agents and those raising clubs. 
8 men! 8-cent stamp, or, with sample 10 


oa ts. where i saw this. JO. ALDEN, 
Dishes icago, ll 


ior ted Gataloge LUSTER A shes 














nal developments which have taken <> in ever 
branch of science, literature, and art, ha Eat A 
ublishers to ‘submit it'to an ae and 
jesus @ new edition, entitled 


ADL 
«within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in gresy oe > haere of ded og nee made a new 
work rence an imperative 


The movement of political attains! — traithad eapll with 





THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


ROYAL DIADEM, 


CONTAINS 
HYMNS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
For | by 1874, 


TOGETHER WITH INDEX, PREPARED 
FOR wet CONVEN ENCE OF UPER. 
ENTS AND CHORISTERS: 


wa pubdilies is Made for Every Lesson, 


ROYAL DIADEM 


is sold by the leading Booksellers all over. the worlé 
Retail Price, 35 cents; $30 per 190 copies, 
2 Ask your Bookseller for it. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
NEW YORK AND CBICAGO. 











tional war of 
our own n county notch was at its hig 7 oat the 
ok volume of the old work appeared, aevy LET? ited 
been ended, and a new course of commer 
dustrial activity has been bn ere 
Large accessions to 0 ur geogra: Phical knowledge 
pl ee made by the in efatigable explorers of 


great political revolutions of the last decade, 

e natural result of the lapse of time, have 
ea rs into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth and of whose 
lives every one is os to know the particulars. 
Great battles have bee fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet er reserved 
only in the newspapers orin now to take the lications 
4 ee day, but which eee now to take their place in 





di 
coveries in science, of every fresh production in liter- 
ature, and of the newest inventions in the A ge | 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the es of —— et | egg pene events. 

The work has been begun & ng and careful 
reliminary labor and with the oe ‘ample resources 


y longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 
The illustrations which are int 


— all b: 
to ond depict the most famous and Yee 





od 
neravi ngs and with sammatons colored Lithographie 


Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 
In Extra Cloth, per vol...... ccvecccvcceccceses OO 
In Library Leather. per vol......... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per oo vee 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, lit 8 
In Full Wtorooco, antique, gilt odes ber vol. 10 
In Full Russia, per vol.......... dctenivay snd 10 
Three volumes now ready. 
gS com peamens will be ek once in as months.” 
men pones of the AMERICAN CYCLOPAZD 
ustrations, etc., willbe sent qratis. on 


~—e Canvassing Agents wanted. Address 
the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 











Excellent New Books. 


CHILD LIFE IN PROSE. 


Edited by JOHN G.. WHITTIER. Abundantly and 
beautifully illustrated. 1vol.,12mo. Full —- 


This isacompanion volume to “CHILD-LIFE£,” in 
poetry, published two years ago, wae has ees a 
remarkable popularity. 

Mr. Whittier’s literary taste, hi s becaty 8) ath: 
with mes gre and his profound regar for ' ten 
purity ample assurance of the excellence 
of this ook. ~~ is not intended exclusively for chil- 
dren, but for all who appreciate the beauty and 
charm of healthy child-life. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. 


By W. R. GREG, author of “ Enigmas of Life,” etc. 
lvol.,12mo. $2. 


Con’ : Madame de Stel; British and Foreign: 
Characteristics: False Morality of Lady Novelists; 
Kingsley and Carlyle; French Fiction; The Lowes 

Deep; Chateaubriand; M. De Tocqueville; Why are 
Women Redundant? Truth versus cation ; e@; 
Good People 

In these essays Mr. Greg shows the same masterly 
skill in feating terry an and social topics which his 
remarkable work, “Enigmas of Life,” evinced for 
discussing the most profound problems of human ex- 
istence and destiny. 


~ SEX IN EDUCATION ; 


Or, A Fair Chance for Girls. 
By EDWARD H. CLARKE, M.D. 1vol.,16mo. $1.25. 
This is far the most important argument We eae 
contributed to the discussion of the education of 
Dr. Clarke brings to the wages the studies an oa 
cervetee. of many years, and writes solely in the in- 


terest of girls, to promote their physical and intell: 
ual well-being. 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE. 


By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of “ Artists and 
Arabs,” etc. In the Saunterer’s Series. 
1 vol., 18mo. Finely Mlustrated. $1.50. 
“A pleasant book about a pleasant subject. 


chapters are divided according to the sections ane I an 
ordinary easy tour in Normandy, and contain 





FIRST ISSUE! 


1874, 


The Aldine Almanac. 


A BROCHURE OF AMERICAN ART, 


with Illustrations by the best American Artists, Designed 
and Engraved expressly for this work, 


Witt BE READY OcToBER 15TH. 


ALDINE ALMANAC has been gotten up regard. 
less of expense, with the purpose of making it, be- 
{ends competition, the most beautiful publication of 

kind ever attempted in this country. Unlike 
other almanacs, it is not filled with second- and cu 
but is purely original. Every design has been made a 
engraved by the t artists, expressly for its illustra. 


THE ALDINE ALMANAC is truly national in concep. * 


tion, and will be at once accepted as the standard for 
— and accuracy in every section of the United 
tes. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Calendars. 


Mr. John S. Davis, a young and Sa artist, rte | is 
beginning ee ibe protaanined as the coming dra ghts- 
man of has contributed: vliberally e the 
cunbellighinsarte o of this ALMANAC. His set of twelve 
ag ae oh borders are admirable and entirely unique 


way. 
The Schuylkill 


bd ae ate by a. splendid full-page cut, froma 
a ba ora Moran, the strongest landscape 
use in Am 

The Gusdhnes of Poker Fiat. 


be synopsis of Bret Harte’s inimitable Western 
accompanies three illustrations by Mr. Davis. 


A Tropical Scene. 


One of the most exquisite pictures which it is possi- 
ble ad awn ths is contributed by Mary Nemo, to illus- 
trate lines from Joaquin Miller. 


Rip Van Winkie. 


ait’, disquisition on this popular American legend is 
illustrated by four designs by Mr. Davis. 


Evening on The Delaware 


is a most perfect picture by Thomas Moran. It shows 

that American pastoral scenery has ample charms for 

etical illustration, and needs only to be properly 
ted to have this fact fully recognized. 


The Melancholy Days. 


This picture is strong and full of poetic feeling and 
P avery fine illustration of Bryant’s well-known 
es. 


Oiden Time Southern Life. 


Mr. Shep’ a ee artist, gives usa o- 
of the pa archal p' ase of Apecien slavery. 
chosen a eancpal pb scene, when the “ servants” pre- 
sent themselves for the usual presents, and goo¢e 
wishes and kindly feeling rule in every breast. 


A ’Coon Hunt 


is a second contribution of Mr. Sheppard’s and one 01 
the most striking in the work. 


The New England Schoolmaster, 


another of Mr. Davis’s designs, represents the old: 
pone ping = by ma schoolhouse, with the master “so kin 
and so 


The Illuminated Cover. 


The cover of THE ALDINE ALMANAC is the richest 
specimen of the =—— style of illumination ever 
produced in America. 

THE ALDINE ALMANAC will be sent toany address, 
in solter, D by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 


JAMES SUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
= MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


A CREAT LADY. 


From the German of Van Dewall. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Svo. Fine Cloth, $1.25. Paper, %5 cents. 
“A Great Lady” isan intensely interesting story, 
= Se ee plot, which absorbes the reader 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. — 


$1.50.—_THE NURSERY.—A Monthly Maga- 
zine for youngest readers. er NOW fe. the Send 
— = @ sample number. is the time to 


SHORE 
36 Bromtel ‘street, Boston. 


200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


NEW and SECOND HAND, of _FIRST-CLA 
MAKERS, will be, sold at LOWER PRICES for ashy 
or. on INSTAL T 








RGAN 
THE TRADE. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 





of Lisieux Caen, Bayeux, St. Lo ToOegtanate Avranch- 
es, Rouen, and the rest, oo «. se good-humored 
and agreeable book.” —Pall seahninineaeemte 


*,¢ For sale by alt Booksellera.. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 





ND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YOUTH’S 
Bod PERRY, MASON & CO. Boston, Mass. 


BRATED $1,000 AND $509 
pies ce kata eenaece tte Ketan 
raries ever 0: he 
ie D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. — 


AR UANASE on Boston. Mass” 
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E CIRCUIT RIDI 
»0 4 TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE: ~ 
By EpwarpD EGGLESTON. 


buthor of ‘* The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” * The} 
End of the World,” ete. ° 


“The Voice of one crying the wilderness.” 
—Isaiah. 


“—Beginners of a better time, 
_And glorying in their vows.” 
Tennyson's “ Tayjls of the King.” 
Nee propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas.” 
—Regimental, motto: Oromwwell’s Army. 


THE MAN ON HORSEBACK. 


HATEVER is incredible in this story 
is true. : 
Atale of the heroic age it is. For not 
among the Hebrew prophets nor among’ 
“the Knights that sat at Arthur's Table 
Round,” nor among the rugged Ironsides 
who followed Cromwell was there truer 
heroism than in the romantic life of the 
early Western adventurers—hunter, wargh’, 
gettler, and preacher. 

The tale I have to tell will seem strange 

to those who know little of the social life of 
the West at the beginning of this century. 
These sharp contrasts of corn-shuckings and 
camp-meetings, of wild revels followed by 
wild revivals; these contacts of ‘highway- 
man and preacher; this mélange of pictur- 
esque simplicity, grotesque humor, and 
savage ferocity, of abandoned wickedness 
and austere piety, can hardly seem realto 
those who know the country now. But the 
books of biography and reminiscence which 
preserve the memory of that time more 
than justify whatever is marvelous in the 
following tale. 

Living in early boyhood on the very 
ground where my grandfather—brave old 
Indian fighter !—had defended his family in 
a “block-house,” built in a wilderness by 
his own hands,I grew up familiar with 
this strange wild life. At the age when 
other children hear fables and fairy stories, 
my childish fancy was filled with traditions 
of conflicts with wild beasts, Indians, and 
highwaymen. Instead of imaginary giant- 
killers, children then heard of real Indian- 
slayers; instead of Bluebeards, we had 
Murrell and his robbers; instead of Little 
Red Riding Hood’s wolf, we were regaled 
with the daring adventures of the genera- 
tion before us, in conflict with wild beasts, 
on the very road we traveled to school. In 
many households the old customs still held 
sway; the wool was carded, spun, dyed, 
woven, cut, and made up in the house ; the 
corn-shucking, wood-chopping, quilting, 
apple peeling, and country ‘* hoe-down,” 
had not yet fallen into disuse. 

In atrue picture of this life, neither the 
Indian nor the bunter is the center-piece, 
but the circuit-rider. More than any one 
else, the early circuit preachers brought 
order out of this chaos. no other class 
was the real heroic element so finely dis- 
played. How do I remember the forms 
and weather-beaten visages of the old 
preachers, whose constitutions had con- 
quered starvation and exposure; who had 
survived swamps, alligators, Indians, high- 
way robbers, and bilious fevers! How was 
my boyish soul tickled with their funny 
anecdotes of rude experience; how wus 
my imagination wrought upon by the-recital 
of their hair-breadth escapes! How. was 
my heart set afire by their contagious re- 
ligious enthusiasm, so that at eighteen 
years of age [ bestrode the saddle- my- 
self, and laid upon a feeble frame the omg 
burden of ager their toils, home Ol 
have a right to cele Seana them, sin 
came so near being the death of me. 

It is not possible to write of this heroic 
race of men without enthusiasm. But noth- |. 
ing bas been further from my mind than the 
gloritying of asect. If1I were capable of 
sectarian pride, I should not come upon the 
— of CHrisTIAN UNION to display it. 

uch as I have laughed at every sort of 
grotesquerie, I could not treat the early re- 
ligious life of the West otherwise than vith 
the most cordial sympathy and a. 
And yet this is nota “religious novel” 
the ordinary sense—one in which all the 
bad people are as bad as they can be, and all 
the good people a little better than they can 
be. I have not even asked myself what 
may be the “‘ moral.” The story of any true 
life i is healthful if only the writer will tell it 
simply, keeping impertinent preachment of 
his own out of the way. 

Doubtless I shall hopelessly damage my- 
self with some good people by confessing in 
the start that, from the first chapter to the 

last, this is a love story. Butit is not my 
fault. It was God who made love so uni- 
versal that no picture of human life can be 
‘complete where love is left out. 
The above is Dr. Egaleston’s Introduct‘on to 
his brilliant Serial Btory, just commenced in 
enry Ward Beecher’s weekly family jour- 
nal, the CuristraAN Union, and will be con- 
tinued only in that paper. Its opening Ne ar 
ters show the merry side of the period of 
which it treats, and the reader is soon drawn 





| for every member of 





into deep sympathy with the characters. 


“pled to subscribers upto January 1st. 


oi, oy xe story follows Mrs. Harriet 
7 wé's*tiew tale, ‘We axD ovr} 


NEIGHBORS,” the long-expected sequel to 
“* My Wifeand I” It needs only this simple 








announcement to give assurance | @ great 
attraction,. Thus the C ¢ UxI0N of- 
fers, this. coming year, w. _ the two 


in 


Americal The Compe a contains | 


contributions from eminent writers of all 
denominations, and has: matters of interest 
» housebold, young 
andold. The: paper ¥ kept ‘up to ‘its 
high standard of general excellence. Having 
the largest circulation in the pew of - 





class, it can afford to buy for its 
the very best talent. More 

be given ‘to each“subscri 
suing year a Pam of hew 
Chromos, called ‘*: Boys; 


ner and the Nap,” 

Mrs. Anderson, artist of the f 
Our GIRLS ; tite. A 
As Tithe pair of these datice ae 
tures il ‘be presented to every 

scriber. Price of subscription, goo | ube 
scriptions should be sent to J. B. Ford & Co., 
Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. For 
particulars concerning the paper, pines, 
prices, ete., see next column. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


IN THE WORLD! 
A Paper for all Families. 








If there is any one thing that ‘‘no family 
can afford to be without,” it is an interest- 
ing, comprehensive, trustworthy, unsecta- 
rian. newspaper... And that is what the 
Publishers of the 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


herewith bring again to:public notice... The 
effort has been to keep it what an eminent 
literary journal has called it—‘‘ not only the 
ablest and best, but also, as we suppose, the 
most popular of American religious period- 
icals.” Under 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
EDITOR, 


the paper has won for itself the distinction 
of having (of its class) the largest circula- 
tion in the world. It has strong and in- 
dependent but courteous Editorials, interest- 
ing Contributed articles on timely topics, 
critical Book Reviews, attractive Tales, 
original Poems, editorial answers to “‘In- 
quiring Friends,” stories and puzzles for 
Little Folks, information for Housekeepers, 
fresh Sanitary and Scientific Notes. It con- 
tains the secular and religious News; has a 
Sunday-school Department; treats of Sci- 
ence, Music, Art, Agriculture, Finance, 
Trade, and pretty much everything for 
pretty much everybody. In religious mat- 
ters the CHrisTIAN UNION is purely wnsec- 
tarian, claiming brotherhood with every 
man who evinces a Christ-like spirit. It 
seeks the union of good men, not by a com- 
promise of convictions, but by making the 
spirit of religion more powerful than the 
letier. It aims to carry light, comfort, good- 
nature, sympathy, Christian love, patience, 
. hopefulness, and a spirit of equity into every 
family which it enters. 

Tue CuristraN Unton employs the best 
literary talent to be found. 


SERIAL STORIES 


by Distinguished American 
Authors 


will be given this coming year. Edward 
Eggleston’s new and brilliant serial story, 


“The Oircuit Rider: A Tale of the Heroie | 


Age,” the opening chapters of which are 
Handsomely Illustrated, 


is just beginning. An Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing back chapters, presented 
free to each subscriber up to. Jan. Ist. Mrs, 
Stowe’s long-expected sequel to ‘‘ My Wife 
and I,” entitled ‘‘ We and our Neighbors,” 
begins in the new year. Here are the two 
foremost writers of wholesome fiction in 
America, Other attractive Tales, etc., by 
favorite authors, will be given from time to 
time. The Best Writers contribute to it 





Dnton is 


re Geeta poets | aa Pa Sere tee 


hold—young and old. Nothing eons 9 : 


make jit 


The Best Family Paper Pub- 
lished, 


VEN AWAYT! 
A PAIR of Oil Pictures! 


Tre Premios are especially notable this 
year, Every subscriber receives a Parr of 
the finest and most attractive OIL-CHRO- 
MOS, that “take” on sight, entitled * Our 
Boys; or, The Dinner and The Nap.” 
These are exact reproductions of original 
paintings, executed expressly for the Curis- 
TIAN’ UNtON, by Mrs. 8. Anderson, who 
painted the famous pair of Girl-heads, 
‘Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.” (now called 
6¢@ur Girls,” of which we have already 
given away over 150,000 pair. The wonder- 
ful popularity of this latter pair keeps them 
still in active demand, and we have) there- 
fore, made complete arrangements to 


s s 
Present Either Pair 
to every-one of our subscribers for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION this next year. 


“Our Boys,” 3 “ Our Girls,” 


by the same mother sai and artist-hand, 
are.at once artistic and popularly pleasing. 
They are chromo-lithographed by JEHENNE, 
of Paris, the acknowledged master of that 
art in the whole world. The * @irls”’ 





_ always sold (and do yet) for $10 the pair. 


The *‘ Boys” would readily bring $12, if 
sold through the art-stores, being 20 square 
inches larger, each. But the Boys are the 
sole propérty of the Crristran Unron, will 
not be offered for sale anywhere, and can 
be obtained only by subscribers to this paper. 


Price, $3 per annum. 


{33 Three yeare’ experience prove that 999 out 
of every 1,000 subscribers, after much correspond- 
ence, order their pictures MOUNTED AND DELIV- 
ERED. We shall, therefore, issue NO UNMOUNTED 
PICTURES, but make a uniform charge of 50 cents 
for Detivertnc the Premium Pictures, all 
MountTepD, S81zZED, AND VARNISHED, ready for 
immediate framing. 

TERMS. 

1. Errger pair delivered mounted, 

with the Caristran Union for 

ONE YEAR. - - - - - - - -$3 50 
2. ErrHer pair delivered in the “ Popr- 

ULAR GILT FRaMEs,” with Curis- 

TIAN UNION for ONE YEAR, at - - 4 60 
8. Bora pairs delivered, mounted, 

with the Curistian’ Unron for 

TWO YEARS at - - - - - - - 6 75 

Send money by Postal Orders, Check, or 
Registered Letter. CURRENCY at the risk of 
the sender. 

("FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED.) 
Spromen Coptizs mailed free on receipt of 6 cts. 


Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
t@ State plainly which Premium Picture is 
desired; or, betfer yet, send for both. They 


will be delivered to you free, either by mail, 
by express, or by our Agent. 





The last and best com- 


TAKES on Sight. titetion tor concen, 


Seated Salona —Hawer Warp BEecu- 

ER’s family newspaper starts its fall campaign, 
subscribers a Palk of the largest and 
-OLEOGRAPHS Ad most attractive sub- 
en by Mrs. 


An ons for her 

: Agents 

have immense cal'it the = business 
canvassers, 

test and handsomest outfit and pay very 

Each subscriber, old or 


tel ee rs 

ts 

fay the largest the world! 

Employs the ong 4 talent. Edward 

Eggleston’s s or sory aon oo ning. 

‘Back chapters ber. 

Mrs. Stowe’s long-expected. sequel “* My 

bit waite oe year. a one 

a ; or i % 

se ees oe ee NES 
and terms . 

CO., New York, Boston, Chi-11 WANTED. 

or San Fran 

















Getze’s New School for the 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Thaerastie. ree, 


t and the Best Church 
Duetta for Vi 


and Text Book. Price 40.cts, 
e ° Guiding Star. a finest Sabbath School 
Book. Price 35 


Edit 
Beauties of Strauss. 8p 
Strauss Waltzes. Plate edition. 
Mendelssohn’s W: 


Treasure. A Collection of 
oe ae Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes. 
Manuals! of Musie Lessons for oem 

and Secondary Schools. A Text Boo 

adopted for,andin use by Pubiic Schools of Phile- 
delphia, Price 15 cts. 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text book adopted for, and in use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts. 

Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 
otprice. in the Country. Sent. by mail on receipt 
of pr: 

e@ Amateur. The leading Musical Journal. 

Ttteeeae (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 

One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





Immense Success of Ditson & Co.’s New 
Collection of Organ Music, entitled 


“THE ORGAN AT HOME,” 


tovit pia: pe of the mos -< or 
or It CO! 
music of the day, Ree Reed, Parior, 


rung ‘Grgany’ Contains’ eve e day, 

yaa. vol od Sa scriptions of of the 
etc. - fact the best of all music, from ao 
Ad Sense FIRst edition 
sold ~y % ER bon ton as FOURTH now 
rea 


dy! Price, $2.50 Boards; $3 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF DITSON & CO.’S 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


which contains literally the oceme of Strauss’s Waltzes, 

Maszurkas, etc., and is the most ov music 
book in Ameriea, over 20,00 copies ha been sold 
in 10months. Price, $2.50; in Cloth, $3. 


GREAT SALE OF 


THE STANDARD. 


to have double the sale of common 
e seo of either gentleman eae 
H ed Thou an ‘ANDARD 
continue to be called for until oir, Singing: 
Class, and Convention are supplied. $1.50. ‘ 


PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Beston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, New York: 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


for your work this season are 


The “JOY,” by P. P. Bliss. 


a Conventi Specimen 
Borg ee haa toe We oes for 75 cts. ; pea per dozen. 


Standard Concert Choruses. 
By H. R. rine 


For advanced Classes and Chorus Societies. Spect- 
men, by Mail, 75 cts. ; $7.0 per douen. 


ROOT'S MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
The latest and best Instruction Book for Cabinet Or- 
gans. Specimen Copy, by peta $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


By F. W. ROOT. 
A Book intended to clear away all Myste 
Art of Singing. Specimen Copy, by 


—_—— 





from the 


Good Teachers will Tomember the ‘Tete 
GEO OT ; AL “SONG KING,” by H. 
mer. Ter sale’ Book. oe Music Dealers 6 Pate 
where. Pub! lished by 


J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. © 
The New Hymn and Tune Book, | 


Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


FOR THE USE OF 





CONGREG. O1 MEETINGS, 
apa one E, AND THE 
UNDA Y-SCHOOL. 


Freee ee the personal supervision and direc- 


DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 

hose enthusiastic and successful labors in behalf of 
true churel rare well known. Eminent authori- 
ties combine in pronouncing it THE BEST 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 


Itisa peeeanet 362 pages, containing 324 
Mel and 5. 
A containing sele selections from ay Ay 
of Da to be Se ee ght 
po - in on a. Price without sk 
r 
| any edith, ee rae 
ple copy by » $1.10. 
Published by M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING Houss, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WINTER STYLES.—-SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR, 


} ANY PATTERN ON THIS PAGE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway (P. O. Box 5055), New York City, 


311We cannot give a more desira- 
ble shaped wrapper than the accom- 
iliustre! ton. It is much ad- 

‘ed, use it willnot sag or drop 
on the sides. “it of the fullness of the 
train is thrown in the back. Italsois 
reciated when belted, as it 
= not pull from the belt. The 
Bil original ‘is made in blue cash- 




















front and around the 
neck, which givesita 





2000. maguigeee: —To 
all who ask advice in mak- 
mae costume for general 
ear or convenience we 


deed, we have heverseeh 
its equal. Al- 
though it was 
used last sum- 


end stylish with 
its huge double 
breast and roll- 
ing collarin cold 
weather. Some 
handsome suits 
boast aA it, trim- 
med ith fur, 
and may be but- 
toned up or left . 
open at the 
throat, as fancy 
and inclination 


oP: 
vet or camel’ shair Pattern, witli cluth model, $1. 
= 1822.—Skirt.—Can be worn for 

either a train or walking-dress. 
The cut represents it as a2 waik- 
ing-length. By unbuttoning ane 
sides, an extra width 4 
which is just the le: t the 
back of the secon a and 

form a plain 5s ornamented 
A with a pyramid of buttons on 

side. When buttoned on the 

k row, a desirable full- 

ness is produced, and kept in 

lace by buttoning the seams 

a yoke underneath. 

tern, With cloth model, ‘which 
S shows how to put together, 
$1. One side = the cloth 
mode 1 is elevated, 
showing the walk- 
ing-skirt; the oth- 
er Side shows the 
train. 


2115. --Waist. —Usually made in velvet silk,or satin, 
sometimes in black cashmere with jet or 
bugles. Is one of the most ie 4 for a stout 

e, as itcauses the waist to look Scoeer than it is. 
pan F mnperd will be popular for early spri: — It 
teansforms the plain, ine: nsive material into a de- 


sirable costume. We furnish no ae model with beg 


inch goods. All sizes. ttern, 25 cents. 





1924 


4.—Boy’s Suit.—Is entire- 
R 4} and very dressy for 


0} 
indies’ cloth. trimm 
black vel vet reverse, cuffs,belt, 
buttons, ete. Re uires one 
and one-quarter yards of fifty- 
four-inch cloth for a boy of si nee Pattern, in any 
, from four to eight years, 


pearance, is easy and simple. The same 
coat and vest is worn with knee-pants for boys from 
from ead to six- 


yards of 
$0 Tour-inch foods: or i twelve years, Patt with 
Sloth model, 50 cents. i sine 


s 





















| 308.—suit.—ts a black 
lk med with silk 
and meevy 


e from pattern No. 
2006, double-breasted. 


The overskirtis the mew 
style. drawn back and 


either coat or overskirt, 
with cloth model, 5 
cents each. 


A71e- —Is perhaps one 
the most pleasing 
» for boys 3-7 two 
four years. It is sim- 
ple, dressy, and boyish. 
is cut sacque back and 
front, with a large box- 
pleat on the hip, which is 
usually em roidered. 
Requires one yard and a 
half of _thirty-six-inch 
goods. Pattern, with 
cloth model, 25 cents. 





FOR ANY PATTERN 
ON THIS PAGE 
SEND TO 


A. Burdette Smith, 


P.O. Box 5055, 
New YoRK CITY. 








seaaaine Costume.— 


ade see tetra Buttoned 
stot 


a vest 







waa ires ten yards of 
fifty-four-in cam- 
el’s hair and four 


‘0 
of twenty-four- 


gf Basguine etiyd 

i ttern, 
ee at 

91 4 model, $1. 


4 
200 Not ginior boy “Hane 


cents. 





ecure them by a me ittle ex 
"close ONE D LLAR 


We will give ons Chromo extra to the 


one m0). 
We will give two Chrom 
subscribers. 


stamps to pay return postage on Chromo and fe for roll 


perfection of the art an 
= +7 dt will 


is picture is Ten Do! 
d “SPRING FLOWE 


ps for 
$l and 3 Stamps sent in a letter. in currency. Add: 


It contains many inastrations of our stan 


We give a Cloth Model wi 
the garment together after it is o-~ by 


their 
it wrong, because you have 
patterns. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


AND GET THE LARGEST PREMIUM EVER OFFERED. 


OIL CHROMOS: 


No. 1. Chromo of Whittier’s ‘Barefoot Boy,” sso LF mA 14 inches. 
No. 2. Chromo * ‘The Unwelcome Me 8! inches. 
No. 3. Chromo “The Matron,” size 13 b: 
No. 4. Chromo “ Mary an d Her ’ Pet Roe, size <7 by 17 inches. 
anne are all beautiful ayeres.on ona ap Gell at bookstores and by agents for $3 and $5 each. Any person 


are for Pe: 8 to us, with - 
BALA = e tage) your name and ad. 


T UP LUB. 
e person ws sends us cares: subscribers ($3 and 9 stamps f t- 
¢ on Chromos and rollers) at one time. Thus, if you get two persons to send their subscriptions by you, you 
ll get two Chromos and they will get one Chromo each ($1 worth of patterns may be selected in place of 


8 extra for five pubaariers.. We will give three Chromos extra f 
e wills give four Chromos extra Soe soignt 5) d three 


D PREMI UM 
“SPRING FLOWERS 2?This is outa of Tet ie most beautiful of all the ou Chromos in existence. It is 
a the most covey > bouquet of spring fo 

dorn the costliest furnished — or od pow ebay Rae t has n never been off jum 


catalogue. Send money by P. O. money-order, draft, or check. We are respo neible for |. 
ress 


914 Breadway, New Pon City, P. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK; or, THE SECRETS OF DRESSMAKING, 
This book has been accuratel Ha et and carefully prepared. for the ig single Dai wareoee of giving minute instructions 
lig Sew KING. ” and s Garm 
ar and compiete. By the tid it it gives, AN ANY *Y perso n a hoouane MASTER of the “ART” of Dressma! 
b ne es eet by every MOTH: 
It will be mailed to any address upon receipt of TEN 
CLOTH MODELS WITH PATTERNS. 


in pettere, which shows eévery seam, 
and how it will look when com 

Bertect 6 Models any one who can sew can oduiok the most difficult garment as easy oe ‘the na dang 

Guides. A person needs no knowledge of dressmaking to 1 


This: is the greatest improvement ever made for sho 


the garment completed right be: 
e are the inventors of the cloth models and we are the only house that givesa Cloth Medel with 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, P.-0, Box 5055, N. Y. City. 


of the above OIL CHROMOS 


bscribers. Each subscriber must send three 


. One — ae in gazing 





fered as a premi' 
had at any y Brice. The size 6 this picture oF 16 by 1) 
and 18 
patterns 
RS,” we will give its companion, “ AUTUMN 
S se pictures you will < AUEUMN 


Gtr. Shr 7055. 


ents. R is 
. ER and every DRESS: 
§ A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway. 


leat, Lao Joop, ots | ; how to put 
complete successfully any garment by 


just how to by mgs L. & pattern, as 
iran team 4 pai you cannot get 









1910—Mantilla—ismadein black 
ine trimmed — ye yer 
68 assementerie, and lace. 
The hood is one of the most de. | TWO CHROMOS, or TWO 
sirable shapes ; itis formed from 
one simple straight piece of vel- 
vet, lined with 

and may be drawn up with the 





Cut this Out! 


PANIC OFFER! 


1 WILL GIVE — 


DOUBLE PREMIUMS 
TO 


ALL 


SINGLE SUBSORIBERS 


that cut this ‘‘ PANIC OFFER” 
out and send it, with their 
Subscription, to 


BEFORE 


Dee. 1st, 1873. 


DOLLARS’ WORTH 


OF PATTERNS, 
avender satin, FREE 






2p Qe 





able fitting 
oh &Dpe8 ever 


quires two = 
aquarter 








bag hood that ma 





at, | it forme a very beautiful - comfort- lish and mvy oS ee ee 
able for the he equires four | recommend for an 

and ahalf yards of fifty-four-inch goods | outside wraps. Requires one A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
for medium-sized lady. Pattern, with 
cloth model, 50 cents; for children, 
with cloth model, 25 cents, 


Lik: ] lavender cord 1, as re- 


1909—Waterproof Cloak—with the new | alon are shape which only | Dec, Be quick about it. 
= be left straight as soveus toe colored lining occa- I oF ponsible for’ $l and 
shown in cut, or, by drawing the cord, | sionally. This is the most sty- {6 Stamps, sent in currency by 


rer a half Lin of be -four- 
nc s. Pattern, w! 
ef 60 











and tasse bscribers 
presented in cut, orleftto fall in | Subscribers of THE IND 


914 BROADWAY, 
P.O. Box 5055. New York City. 


gator se rante only to she 
EPEND- 








of _ thirty-six. 

inch cloth, 

Pattern, with 
oe) cloth model, 
cents. 


Or ty 4 wee 





fally for its 
sim plicity, 
Can be used 


u 
for either 


Req ry A. and‘ a hal: 
rial, Al size Pattern, with cloth model fora 


jedy, 60 cents. 712.—Apron. 
Cannot be te ed 









new; ~~ is one of 
the 

we have wused, an 

will do justice te 


paca. 

Bizes from two to 
= peste. Re- 
quires two yards 
= finen' for sev- 


tern” with cloth 
model, 25 cents. 


. 1717—Oriental Wree. —1s the 
Dy wir at the t is 
adapted t to. "all kinds 
of neous. + = a 
elegant im 
ae ign. Poe is economical. 
Requires only one yard 


au 
and bands of silk oieed 


17 17 ndy trimmed with 
flutings of the same, $10; ; with y leoe, #1. Pattern, with 


cloth model, 50 cen: 

1817.—Waist for Misses. 
—Is convenient and 
coming. It is drawn in at, 
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Moung and Old. 


WILLIAM HENRY. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 








“ Wit11AM Henry, I am going to put you 
{n the paper.” 

“IT don’t want to be put in dat,” said 
William Henry, much alarmed. 

“Tm going to make a story of you.” 

“Out of me?” 

“Yes, out of you. I’m going to tell the 
little girls and boys about you.” 

‘* Where is dey ?” ; 

‘*Some of them are ‘ way off,’ and some 
of them are very near.” 

‘*T want to see’em. Dere goes one,” as 
the black eyes spied a small damsel tripping 
across the field. ‘‘Comein here! Come in 
here!” shouted William Henry, at the top of 
his little voice. — 

But the young lady, after looking at him 
in surprise for half a minute, turned away 
without a word. 

“She didn’t come,” said he, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

“Oh, no! She can’t come in now. 
mother wouldn’t like it.” 

** Why wouldn’t she ?” 

‘* Perhaps she has sent her on an errand.” 

“ P-r-a-p-s her moder don’t sent her on ur- 
rand,” replied William Henry, stoutly. 

‘But what shall I tell the little girls and 
boys about you ?” 

‘Not anythings.” 

“Then you have nothing to say to 
them ?” 

“Tell ’em,” said the child, his black eyes 
flashing at the remembrance of an old 
wrong—‘‘tell em: Phebe Ann Morgin, 
she gived me some candy, and den—she 
snatched it away.” 

‘“Why, how happened that, William 
Henry ?” 

‘*T goed to her store.” 

‘¢ And did you ask her for candy ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ And she gave it to you?” 

‘* Yes, she did. She wanted five centses.” 

‘* And you didn’t have the money? Poor 
little boy !” 

‘“*No,” said William Henry, shaking his 
head mournfully, ‘‘I didn’t got any money, 
and den—she snatched it away.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“Tsqueamed. I held on tight. 
like Phebe Ann Morgin.” 

‘But Phebe Ann doesn’t keep candy to 
give away. She keeps it to sell. She 
wants to get money, to buy her little brother 
clothes to wear and nice bread and meat 
and potatoes to eat.” 

**Do she ?” 

“Yes. Her little brother is hungry some- 
times. He would cry if she had nothing for 
him. She wanted your five cents to buy 
him something nice.” 

“But I didn’t got any five centses,” "cried 
William Henry, earnestly. 

‘Then she must save her candy for some 
other little boy who had. Don’t you see?” 

William Henry didn’t see. 

“T don’t like Phebe Ann Morgin,” he re- 
peated, emphatically. 

If there were another candy-store in the 
place I should almost fear that Miss Morgan 
had lost a customer. As it is,I am only 
afraid that too many bright pennies will 
find their way from a certain fat little hand 
to her capacious drawer. 

But I must tell you an adventure of Wil- 
liam Henry’s, of which I should not like to 
remind him, lest the memory of his keen 
enjoyment of the sport cause him to forget 
the punishment therefor and tempt him to 
a renewal of the same. 

One pleasant autumn afternoon the cry of 
“Fire” resounded through the little village 
where he lived; and, upon going up-stairs to 
the attic, his mother found that she. could 
see the flames quite plainly from the win- 
dow. Poor Mamma! She trembled. and 
turned very pale as the fiery monster de- 
voured house after house on that pleasant 
little street. It was very seldom that a fire 
occurred in the village, and the arrange- 
ments for putting it out were very imper- 
fect; hence, it gained headway, and family 
after family were turned out of doors. 

It was a sad, sad sight for Mamma; but 
. Splendid for William Henry. His attention 
was divided between the brilliant flames 
end the salt drops which he felt obliged to 
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kiss away from his mother’s cheeks. He 
said very little, but his large black eyes 
were more eloquent than words. Not until 
the fire was conquéred,; and only the 
charred, unsightly frames remained of what 
afew hours before had been pretty, taste- 
fal dwellings, did the little boy descend 
from his post of observation: - 

William Henry had a toy village, which 
had'been given him by:his'grandfather. It 
had hitherto been the light of his eyes and 
the pride of his heart; buttpon the after- 
noon following the conflagration he brought 
it down into the shed, arranged the houses 
so that they made a beautiful long street, 
with a “ block” upon each ‘side, and placed 
the trees in the center. :- 

Ah! William Henry, you had a purpose 
in your naughty little heart, and: you knew 
you were doing wrong; else why did you sit 
80 very still, waiting patiently until Mamma 
had gone up-stairs, to lose herseif in a brief 
forgetfulness, after her morning’s work ? 

To be sure, she had never’ teld you not to 
set your village on firé; but you knew bet- 
ter. Of course, you did. 

As soon as Mamma was fairly out of 
sight, the little incendiary mounted a chair 
and took a few matches, fsom the safe. 
These he proceeded to light, throwing them 
into the tops of the small trees, where they 
flickered, and burned, and flickered, and 
finally went out. 

This did not suit William Henry; but his 
bright eyes had not watched Bridget so 
many, many times for nothing. He knew 
perfectly well how she kindled the fire in 
her kitchen stove. She put some shavings 
in, like this; and she lighted ’em all up quick, 
like this. 

And oh! what a fire William Henry had! 
How beautifully the dark smoke curled 
about his little village. His houses and 
trees were consumed almost before he knew 
it; but he piled on chips from the wood- 
box, until the flames rose higher and high- 
er and grew brighter and more magnificent 
every moment. 

He stood with his hinds behind him and 
looked on, his black eyes flashing proudly. 
But suddenly their expression changed. 
The roller, which hung very near the scene 
of action, was all on fire. Ah! how quick- 
ly the flames ran up. And now the wood- 
work was blazing too. _What if the house 
should burn down, asso many houses had 
burned down yesterday ? What would be- 
come of him, and of Papa and Mamma? 
Where could they. eat their dinners? 
Where could they sleep? Wouldn’t any- 
body ever come to throw water on that 
roller ? 

Such a scream as William Henry gave. 
It brought Papa, it brought Bridget, and 
last of all it brought poor Mamma; who 
looked oh! so frightened when. she saw 
what was the matter. 

They pulled down the roller and tramp- 
led out the fire; they threw water here and 
there and everywhere ; they found a large, 
black, unsightly hole in the shed floor, at 
which William Henry looked with anxious, 
remorseful eyes. 

“ Didn’t mean too,” said he, in a subdued 
voice. 

“Did you do it, Willie?” asked Papa, 
sternly. 

“‘Didn’t mean to,” repeated the culprit, 
faintly. : 

‘¢Where did you get your matches?” 

“Out of dere,” and the small finger 
pointed to the box. 

‘““Why, Willie!” exclaimed Mamma. 
“‘How could you burn up Bridget’s nice 
roller?” 

“No, I didn’t,” he replied. ‘‘ Dat burned 
its own self up. I just burned my billage. 
Dat’s all I burned up.” 

And so Papa was convinced that his wee 
boy had done the mischief. And William 
Henry was undressed and put to bed in dis- 
grace, though it was broad daylight. When 
supper-time came, his mother brought him 
a bowl of bread and milk. 

‘*T don’t—love—Papa,” sobbed the child. 

‘¢ But Papa loves you. He loves his little 
boy so much that he cannot let him play 
with fire. Just think, Willie, little boys are 
sometimes burned so badly, that they die. 
Papa couldn’t spare you.” 

“Couldn’t anybody put ’em out?” 

Mamma didn’t answer. She took her | 
little son in her arms, and hugged him, and 
‘kissed him, and cried over him, 











“William Henry brushed the tears from his 
‘own astonished eyes. 

“Don’t, Mamma.” 

But Mamma couldn’t stop. 

**T love you, Mamma.” 

No reply. 

“ Wipe you eyes, like good girls.” 

Mamma laughed a little. 

“Will you be good boys?” she inquired. 

‘* Yes, I will.” 

‘And not touch the matches again ?” 

‘Yes, I won't.” 

So Mamma. wiped her eyes and was 
“e good girls.” 

William Henry meant to keep his word, 
nor has he’ broken it yet. Still, I do not 
think it advisable to remind him of the love- 
ly curling smoke or the beautiful red flames. 
Should you? 








TOMMY BILLINGS'S NEW NAME. 


BY PAUL COBDEN, 





“TF you want to make a fuss over any- 
thing, you’d better make it over something 
better than a few pounds of horseflesh. 
There isn’t much of this queer animile, any- 
way. He weighs about next to nothing; so 
it can’t hurt him to get round, even if he is 
lame.” 

‘*Tf your foot was broken and turned to 
one side, as that horse’s foot is, don’t you 
think it would hurt you ‘to get round’?” 
replied Tommy Billings. 

‘* Well, now, see here. You have the 
honor of addressing Arthur Bradley—that’s 
my name; and I have the honor of talking 
to just nobody. So you'd better go along 
about your work, do up your wood-sawing 
before dark, and let us fellows alone. We 
ain’t used to being interfered with. We mind 
our own business, and you may mind yours. 
This horse belongs to us six boys. We've 
paid our money for him, and the less you 
say the better it'll be for you.” 

“But what are you going to do with 
him?” asked Tommy Billings. 

“Do with him? Have some fun out of 
him, of course, if you must know,” replied 
Thad Bonner, as the boys called him. 

“* Any more questions to ask ?” added Ar- 
thur Bradley. 

Tommy Billings had a sober, melancholy 
face. His large, sad eyes had often im- 
pressed the strangers who passed him on 
the street, as he passed them with a wood- 
saw on hisarm. And now, as he looked at 
the poor, abused horse, that had attracted his 
attention, his face grew more melancholy 
and a cloud gathered over it that was like a 
dark, frowning cloud in the sky. Tommy 
Billings was not only sad at the sight of the 
lame horse, but was angry at his owners. 

‘*Well, I ain’t the worst off of anybody 
in this world,” said Tommy to himself, as 
he went slowly on his way. “I haven’t a 
single relation from one pole to ’tother. But 
nobody can drive me around. IfI was one 
of them Christians that go to church every 
Sunday, and the Lord above would pay at- 
tention to me (as I reckon he would if I was 
a reg’lar go-to-meeting Christian), ['d thank 
him that I wasn’t a poor, abused horse. But 
I'd thank him first that I wasn’t any one of 
them six chaps that own that horse. And 
the fact of it is ’'d rather be the leanest and 
lamest kind of a horse than one of them 
hard boys.” 

In a few minutes Tommy was a block 
away from the horse and his owners; but 
he was ill at ease, for he had not only a con- 
science, but tender human feelings, and the 
further he went from the horse the more 
sorry he felt forhim. All of a sudden he 
stopped, and then turned round and began 
to walk back as fast as he could. 

“Tm a coward,” he said to himself, ex- 
 citedly, and so lond that any one passing 
him could have heard him. “If I ain’t a 
big coward, then ‘there never was one. I 
hain’t got no father, or mother, or no rela- 
tion of any kind; but [Pm a sight better off 
than that poor old horse, and I ought to 
have done somethigg for him, and not been 

such a mean snéak of a boy as to go off 
without doing a thing.” 

“’Pon honor !” exclaimed Arthur Brad- 
ley, “if that little wood-sawyer isn’t 
coming back. See! He’s coming as fast 
as if the Devil was after him.” ‘Let's 
have some fun out of him,” said Thad Bon- 
ner. ‘‘Don’t let’s hush him up. It’s fun 
to hear him talk.” ba: 

Tommy Billings's face looked more grave, 
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and his eyes more sorrowful, if possible, 
than ever, as he came up to where the boys 
were still amusing themselves with what 
they called ‘‘ the odd gait” of the horse. 

“ See, here, boys,” said he. ‘‘If I was 
one of them Christians that the Lord pays 
attention to—one of them kind tbat dress 
up nice and go to meeting on Sunday—I'd 
ask the Lord to forgive me for going off so 
easy and leaving that poor old ‘horse to 
suffer.” 

A loud laugh greeted Tommy;' and, after 
a minute’s pause, they gave him three 
cheers and a tiger; and he hardly knew 
what to say or what to do with himself, he 
was so confused. 

“TI wish you'd tell me about this horse— 
where you got him and what you mean to 
do with him,” he said, at last. ~ 

‘‘That’s asking considerable,” replied 
Thad Bonner; ‘‘ but, seeing you’ve worn 
your shoe-leather some, coming all the way 
back here, it’s no more than fair to tell you 
this magnificent horse has had the honor of 
being a canal horse. He don’t know the 
first thing about what tip-top folks call 
high life; so you needu’t waste your tears 
on him. Besides, he ain’t long for this 
world, for he’s sick, as welk aslame. He’s 
got some kind of horse disease; and you can 
come to his funeral by and by, if you happen 
to be around.” 

‘““Where did you get him?’ repeated 
Tommy. 

“We bought him of a canal man,” an- 
swered Thad. “‘You see the beast broke 
his foot some time ago, and it wasn’t set 
right, so he wasn’t of any more use on the 
canal. After that he was sick, and the cap- 
tain thought of knocking him in the head; 
but when we'd coaxed the captain a little he 
said we might have him for twelve dollars. 
So we made out the money among our- 
selves and carried off the horse, and we've 
had lots of fun out of him already. We 
make him hobble around, and he’s got the 
funniest hobble that ever a horse had. 
We've taught him all kinds of funny ‘tricks, 
too. I could make a first-rate’ cireus ‘Horse 
‘out of him, if it wasn’t for his crooked foot 
and his old age.” 

All the boys laughed as Thaa, after a 
minute’s silence, asked: 

‘‘Any more information desired ?” 

“Yes,” replied Tommy. ‘‘T’d like ‘to 
know what you'd sell this hofse for.” 

“Thunder and lightning” ° exclaimed 
Thad. “You ain’t worth as much money 
as would buy the salt for a bow! of porridge; 
and it can’t be that ‘you’re thinking of buy- 
ing him. We'll sell, though, if we can 
make money on him.” 

‘* Well, I ain’t of no great account; but 
I’ve earned considerable, sawing wood, the 
last two or. three weeks, and I'll give you 
elghteen dollars for that horse.” 

“You may have him,” said all the boys. 

‘“You haven’t got that much money. It’s 
a pile,” exclaimed Thad Bonner. ‘‘And, if 
you had, what on earth would you do with 
this old horse?” 

““Take care of him till he dies,” replied 
Tommy. 

“‘And would you be too pious to ride him 
around 4 little and have some fun with 
him ?” asked Arthur Bradley. 

“Tm afraid I ain’t none of the good, 
pious kind,” replied Tommy; “ but I don’t 
intend to get an ounce of fun out of that 
poor~ old creature. I'll find a comfortable 
place for him, and then Pll nurse and doctor 
him till he dies.” 

‘“Now ‘let’s give a rouser—three cheers 
and a tiger—for the celebrated Dr. Billings,” 
exclaimed Thad Bonner. 

““ Well, the old, limping: bunch of skin 
and bone is sold,” said Arthur; “and the 
aged cripple is yours, Dr. Billings, when- 
ever “you bring the money. We wanted 
him for ourselves, for we could get’ lots of 
fun out of him; but, as there’s a prospect 
that he'll be gathered to his'fathers before 
long, and as you offer us six dollars moro 
than we paid for him, he’s yours—that is 
when you bring the money.” 

“TfL only had the money with me and 
hada ‘place all ready for the horse, I'd take 
him to-night. But I can’t, you see; so won’t 
you please to be kind to the poor old crea- 
ture till to-morrow about this time, and 
then you'll see me and my money.” 

“Of course, we will, Dr. Billings,” replied 

, bowing low. “You must get your 
physic and plasters all ready, for you'll 
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want to goto work at once on this speci- “You may keep the horse in the shed,” | Couldn’t be a better man. I know him well; tossing his cap and mittens down in 8 


men of antiquity.” 

Tommy Billings paid no attention to the 
speers and jeers of which he was the object, 
but turned away more than satisfied with 
the loss of eighteen dollars, for he had found 
s chance to protect and comfort a poor op- 
pressed animal. 

**T ain’t nothing nor nobody,” he said to 
himself, as he walked away. ‘‘I never had 
no schooling. I don’t know grammar, nor 
’rithmetic, nor nothing what’s in books; 
but I can earn money sawing wood. There 
ain’t no boy within a hundred miles can 
beat me there; and I’m glad I’ve got 
enough money on hand to satisfy those 
boys and get that poor old horse. Of course, 
he isn’t worth the first dollar, and maybe 
Mr. Rogers-will say I’ve done a foolish 
thing; but [ reckon he won't. I guess I 
won’t speak to him about it till morning, 
and then I'll ask him if he won’t let me 
keep the old horse in the shed. It won't be 
for long, for such a lame, sick-looking crea- 
ture can’t stand it a great while, noways.” 


Mr. Rogers, or “Old Rogers,” as he was gen. 
erally called, was respected by everybody, for 
he wasan honest, industrious man. He had 
lived to be seventy-five years old,and had ney- 
er stolen or begged or borrowed a shilling in 
all his life. For more years than they could 
remember he had been seen by the people 
going up and down the streets, with his saw 
on his arm; and he bad never failed to make 
a. comfortable living. He was called poor, 
for he had nothing to spend on luxuries; 
but his bed was soft and his bread was 
sweet, and he had a kind old wife, who 
never angered him, but daily added to the 
plain pleasures of his fireside. Whatever 
one felt the other was almost sure to feel; 
and so, when Old Rogers’s heart opened 
wide to the young wood-sawyer, Tommy 
Billings, his wife’s heart opened as wide. 

“ We've got only three rooms and an old 
shed,” she said; ‘‘ but we'll give the orphan 
boy 2 cot to sleep on and as good food as 
ever goes on our table, until some one who 
can do better for him takes a liking to him.” 

And so Tommy Billings hada home. He 
had neither father, nor mother, nor brother, 
nor sister. Hecouldn’t console himself with 
the thought that he had even a grandfather 
or grandmother. But old Rogers and his 
wife cherished him as if he were their own; 
and when he went home that night, after 
making a bargain with the boys for the 
horse, he was sure he would not be biamed. 
But his head was so full of what he had 
seen and heard that he talked in his sleep at 
intervals all night, bringing old Rogers 
many times to his bedside, to find out ‘‘ what 
ailed the lad.” 

** No more ged ap for you, poor old fel- 
low,” he said. “ You may whoa for the rest 
of your life, for I own you.” 

“* What are you talking about, lad ?” asked 
old Rogers. 

Tommy opened his eyes suddenly and 
looked at the old man; but was asleep again 
in a minute and still talking. 

‘‘That poor old horse isn’t worth fifty 
cents. It’s all up with him. He won't do 
no more trudging round for nobody. A 
good.thing for him. Them boys are wel- 
come to my eighteen dollars. That horse 
can rest now till he dies. Whoa, whoa, 
poor old horse. You needn’t go another 
step.” 

“He’s dreaming about some old horse 
he’s seen,” said Rogers’s wife. ‘‘ He'll tell 
us in the morning what he meant.” 

All was still for some time, and Rogers 
and his wife were soon asleep again. But 
they were waked once more by a laugh from 
Tommy’s cot; and, as they listened, they 
heard him say: ‘‘Having a good time, 
ain’t you, poor old fellow? First-rate. Good 
sweet hay, and some oats too, and plenty of 
water, and no more going round and round 
and up and down.” 

‘*Round and round, up and down,” he 
added, and then was still again. 

In the morning old Rogers told him how 
he talked in his sleep; and Tommy told him 
all about his. plan to buy the worn-out horse. 

“TI can’t say aught against it,” said the 
old man. “I’m with you, for Pm sure the 
Lord is. He made every living thing, and 
if a boy is so kind in his heart that he’s will- 
ing to pay eighteen dollars to get an old 
horse out of the hands of his cruel owners 
the Lord sees his own ieneare tn him. abetp 
92k sure thing.” 
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added Rogers, with a smile—for the shed 
was indeed a poor sled for man or beast; 
‘“but we'll find a better place for him before 
long. Our neighbor’s barn is empty now, 
and perhaps, for a trifle, he’ll let the horse 
have a stall there.” 

**Ob! Tllpay him just what he asks,” ex- 
claimed Tommy, eagerly, as if he were 
anxious fora chance to spend more on the 
poor beast. 

“You must be careful, my lad, and not 
spend your all,” said Rogers. 

‘*But I’m strong, and I’m earning six 
shillings every day, and sometimes more,” 
replied Tommy. And that day, after his 
day’s work was done, he started off with 
eighteen dollars in his pocket, for the 
horse. 

As he approached the place where he met 
the boys the night before, he saw they were 
all there; and there stood the coughing, 
limping herse, every bone looking as if it 
would come through his body. 

“ Halloo, Dr. Billings!” shouted out Thad 
Bonner. “This splendid specimen of a 
beast is about tired out, waiting for you.” 

“ So you’ve really got the hard cash, have 
you?” said Arthur Bradley. ‘‘ We hadn’t 
much idea that we’d ever see your shadow 
again—at least, not until the breath was out 
of this horse’s body ; but it seems you were 
in earnest. AndI'm sure we fellows are 
very glad to get our money back and six 
dollars into the bargain.” 

‘*Well, ain’t he a plucky little wood- 
sawyer!” exclaimed Thad. “He’s handed 
over eighteen dollars just as if eighteen dol- 
lars grew on every bush!’ 

Tommy was still more grave than he was 
the night before, and, after paying for the 
horse, he led him off, without any more 
words. But, until he was quite out of sight 
of the boys, he heard them shouting after 
him: 

‘* Good-bye, Dr. Billings! Good-bye, Dr. 
Billings !” 

This did not trouble him, however. He 
was only too glad to call the poor sick. 
horse his own; but both he and the horse 
seemed to attract much attention, as they 
passed along the street, 

“Ts that horse yours, my boy?” asked a 
man, who had been watching him with 
much interest. 

‘““Yes, sir,” answered Tommy. “He’s 
mine by good rights. I’ve paid for him.” 

‘‘ Paid for him?” replied the man. 
‘*Then you've been cheated, for that horse 
isn’t worth anything.” 

“I knew it. I knew he wasn’t worth a 
dollar; but I couldn’t stand it to see the 
boys who owned him abusing him, and sol 
paid eighteen dollars for him, and I guess 
itll do him eighteen dollars’ worth of good 
before he dies.” 

“You've paid for a dead horse, my boy.” 

‘**Not exactly that, Mister. I reckon this 
horse has got lots of feelings left yet; but, if 
you mean by a dead horse a horse that can’t 
work no more, I think just as you do.” 

“ Where on earth did you come from? 
You didn’t grow anywhere about here, did 
you?” asked the stranger. 

‘* Yes, sir, 1 did. My father and mother 
lived bere once; but they are both dead, 
and I haven’t a relation in the world. 

‘* What’s your name, my boy ?” 

“Thomas Billings; but everybody that 
knows me calls me Tommy.” 

“ Well, you've got a new name,” said the 
the man, as he glanced at Tommy’s back, 
and smiled. 

‘* What do yousee there?” said Tommy. 
“I’m thinking the back of my coat is getting 
rusty—rustier than the front.” 

“The back of your coat is Well enough ; 
but somebody’s been giving you a new 
name. ’Twon’t hurt you, though. Some 
mischievous fellow bas printed it, in large 
letters, on a piece of paper, and pinned the 
paper to your coat. Here it is.” 

Tommy took the piece of paper and read: 
“A Great Simpleton.” 

‘*QOne of those fellows did it, I know,” 
he said. “Thad Bonner, like asnot. But I 
don’t.care what they call. me, now Ive got 
the horse.” 

“* Well, now, just tell me where you're 
living,” said the man, as he was about to 
turn a corner.” 

“Tm stopping with the wood-sawyer that 
everybody calis Old Rogers.” 

“Oh! you're with Old Rogers, are you? 





but he’s poor, and I’m: afraid you are, my 
boy.” 


“TI bain’t got a*very big pile; but I 
couldn’t stand it no way at all, when I saw 
those boys abusing this horse. I just had to 
buy him, and I ain’t sorry I did it. Hell 
have a comfortable time while he lives.” 

“* When you get home, tell Mr. Rogers'that 
you've seen Mr. Brennen,’’ said the ‘man, 
and he turned the corner and went off. 

The next day a letter addressed to.Tom- 
my Billings was left at Old Rogers’s house; 
and when Tommy opened it out dropped 
four bank-bills. He counted them, and 
found eighteen dollars—just what he paid 
for the horse. Then he read the letter, 
which ran thus: 

My Nostz Bor: 

Here’s a little money for you. Call at Mr. 
Taylor’s shop to-morrow, at half-past four. I'll 
be there. I want to have you measured fora . 





new suit of clothes. 
Your friend, 
GzroRGE BRENNER. 

‘All that money come back to me, and a 
new suit of clothes!” exclaimed Tommy. 
“ Well, if it don’t beat all.” 

Tommy was so lost in wonder he almost 
forgot that his old horse was in the shed, 
waiting for his supper. But he didn’t quite 
forget it, and so the horse had a bountiful 
meal. 

His stay in the shed was short. ola 
Rogers’s neighbor was more than willing to 
give the poor creature a stall in his barn. 
And there he lived for three weeks, in as 
much ease and comfort as it was possible 
for any sick, lame horse to enjoy. 

Tommy visited him two or three times 
every day, to give him food, and drink, and 
a good rubbing down. And he bent his 
head under the kind hand of his new friend, 
or turned it round to receive the never-fail- 
ing caress. 

He lived only three weeks after Tommy 
bought him; but they were quiet, undis- 
turbed weeks. He wascared for by Tommy 
to the last; and, although he wasa poor, 
worn-out horse, he died lamented. 

“Tommy Billings is the best boy I ever 
knew,” said old Rogers, to his wife; ‘‘ and, if 
his kindness to an abused-old horse makes 
him a great simpleton, everybody might 
well wish to earn just such a new name.” 
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THERE had been a flitting from the farm- 
house one bright, cold November evening. 
Small figures, muffled in shawls and tippets, 
passed out of the moonlit garden and disap- 
peared among the shadows of the grove, 
which grew thicker and deeper as the small 
procession passed further on, walking single 
file along the narrow path, with the dry 
leaves rustling under their tread. 

A light, which had been plainly- visible 
from the farm-house, twinkled upon them 
now and then from some open space, and 
again was hidden by the trees as they passed 
on, until a sudden turn in the path brought 
them full upon the place from which it 
came—an old half-ruined cabin, in the heart 
of the grove. 

‘¢Hulloo!” called Charlie, as the party 
stopped before the door, or doorway; for 
the door bad long been gone, and just now 
a heavy army blanket hung bejore the open- 
ing. 

“ Helloo there!” answered a voice within ; 
and then a merry, boyish face looked out. 
“ Joe and I are two hunters, and this is our 
cabin in the woods. If you are travelers, 
and have lost your way, we'll let you in.” 

“Exactly. T’m your long-lost brother, 
and I haveuv’t seen you before in twenty 
minutes,” laughed Charlie, pushing the Pf 
blanket further aside, so that all could pass 
in, 

A cheerful fire was blazing and roaring in 
the open fireplace and lighting up with its 
radiance the little rough room, that was 
bare of all furnishing except a few boxes 
and logs. arranged as seats around the 
broken, uneven hearth. The girls threw off 
their wrappings merrily; and, with hair 
tossed and cheeks glowing from their walk 
in the chill wind, 4 4 near the comfortable 
blaze. 

“Bring on your venison, Mr. Hunters | 





We're hungry enough yee said Tom, {| 
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corner. 

Venison did not seem to be plenty; but 
the ‘‘ hunters” produced a quantity of nuts 
to be cracked, and the girls had brought 
molasses and a saucepan, with which they 
proposed to make some candy. They had 
sent Rob and Joe in advance on purpose to 
have the fire started, and so all were soon 
gayly at work. Any or all of the pleasant 
rooms at the farm-house were not s0 at- 
tractive to the children as this dilapidated 
little nook in the woods. Charlie, Gerty, 
Rob, and Lizzie had come to stay at the 
farm while their father and mother were in 
Europe. Uncle Jack had begged for them, 


because he said he and Aunt Mary, with - 


their little Tad and Baby Jenny, couldn't 
half fill the great house. It seemed to be 
full enough after they came—at least, it 
was always overflowing in the direction of 
the old cabin. 

Such grand times as they had. Not just 
the four children alone, though; for Tom 
and Joe Scott lived only half a mile away, 
and Annie Cole still nearer, and, of course, 
they were not long in getting acquainted. 
Tom and Joe wore home-made jackets of 
coarse cloth, and queer neckties or no 
neckties, just as it happened; but they 
were ‘‘right°down good fellows, for all 
that,” Rob and Charlie declared, when 
Gerty mentioned the matter. Gerty couldn’t 
help liking bright, good-natured, merry 
Annie Cole. She had been a trifle patron- 
izing at first, because of Annie’s long- 
sleeved aprons and dresses without a bit of 
overskirt to them; but after the day she 
visited the little frame schoolhouse, and 
missed the word ‘‘ coquette” in the spelling 
class, while Annie spelled it without a mo 
ment’s hesitation, Gerty wisely dropped all 
pretense of superiority. Ag for Lizzie, she 
never dreamed of patronizing anybody. 
She was not the youngest, nor the oldest, 
nor the brightest, nor the prettiest of the 
children. She was ‘‘ only Lizzie,” she used 
to say, when she was questioned ; and some 
way the others had fallen into the habit of 
saying ‘‘ only Lizzie” too. 

Seven boys and girls and a delightful 
tumble-down old cabin like this were mate 
rial enough for fun, and they used to make 
the rough walls fairly ring. They called it 
a prison, a castle, or a smuggler’s cave, as 
the fancy suited them; and held comical 
concerts there and odd panoramas, or gath- 
ered around the fire, as they did to-night, 
after the candy and nuts were ready, and 
told wonderful stories. 

“It’s just jolly out here. We have the best 
kind of times,” said Tom Scott, emphatical- 
ly, breaking a minute’s silence, during 
which everybody had been watching the 
blaze. ‘‘I say, we ought to be a league, or 
order, or something.” 

“A disorder or something. Just look 
where you’re throwing your shells,” laughed 
Annie. 

‘* Hut-tentots,” said Rob, desperately, with 
his mouth balf full of candy. 

** Cabin-ets, for the promotion of whatever 
turns up,” suggested Chariie. 

The first thing that turned up proved to 
be the old soap-box upon which he was sit- 
ting; and he was rolled upon the floor, with 
his sentence scarcely finished. Peals of 
laughter and inquiries as to how he wished 
to be ‘‘promoted” ended the subject for 
then; but Tom brought it up again in the 
first interval of quiet. He was quite in favor 
of organizing into ‘‘a league or something.” 
It ‘*sounded nice and woul! be lots of fun,’ 
he said. And presently tbe others caught 
the contagion, and began to discuss what 
kind of order or society it should be, grow- 
ing gradually more and more earnest in their 
plans and talk. So earnest they were that 
when, half an hour later, Uncle Jack and 
Aunt Mary, attracted by the light of their 
fire, came to look in about them, no one no- 
ticed or heard them until they were inside 
the cabin. 

“Strangers right in our midst, without 
any countersign or password! You didn’t 
know we were a society ?” said Rob. 

“A society for the spread of molasses 
candy, evidently,” remarked Aunt Mary. 

“ And it has pretty nearly accomplished 
its mission, I should think,” added Uncle 
Jack, eyeing rather suspiciously the seat 


“that was offered him. “Hope it hasn’s 


} spread very extensively in the region of this 


“Dox.” 
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“No,” said quiet Lizzie, half shyly, but 
witb a glad light in her eyes, “ It’s a socie- 
ty for good, you know—to be heroic.” 

“Heroic! All of you?” Uncle Jack 
raised his eyebrows in pretended amaze- 
ment. ‘“ You won’t set the house on fire, 
for the sake of bravely rescuing everybody 
jn it, I hope; or catch a fever, to show how 
courageously you can nurse each other 
through it?” 

“Oh! we don’t mean the story-book 
sort,” laughed Charlie, flushing a little, too, 
“Adventures and dangers ain’t plenty 
enough for that. It’s being heroic against 
potherations, and difficulties, and all such 
things, you see. The members.of the socie- 
ty mean to do things that ought to be done, 
even if they are hard, and never mind the 
bother.” 

“It is a pity the whole world isn’t a 
society of that kind,” said Aunt Mary. 
And, if Uncle Jack thought the plans of the 
League were not very definite, he did not say 
go,and the seven members were satisfied. 
After that they got a blank book, and con- 
cluded to keep a record of their proceedings. 
They elected officers and signed their names 
to some resolutions. Perhaps their resolves 
and tbe thought of being ‘‘ leaguers,” as 
Joe called them, did help each one some- 
what in the little daily duties that came 
to each separately; but for several weeks, 
though they had plenty of fun and frolic, as 
usual, they discovered no work for them to 
do as asociety, and everything went on as 
before. 

One clear, crisp morning, after there had 
been a light fall of snow, Uncle Jack and 
Auvt Mary left their young nephews and 
nieces in possession of the house, and drove 
away to the city. The children suspected 
the trip might have some connection with 
Christmas, and wisely asked very few ques- 
tions about it; but they guessed and specu- 
lated not a little when they were left alone. 
Right in the midst of their wonderings and 
supposings Tom Scott suddenly appeared. 

‘“‘Work for the League!” he called out, 
hurriedly. 

‘What? Where?” «asked Gerty and 
Charlie together, and Rob sprang to his feet 
and advised him to 


“* Speak out like a man! 
Fling out the banners and marshal the clan.” 


Lizzie looked up with eager interest, and 
Tom, pleased with the impression he had 
produced, explained : 

“Why, you know that little mission 
school up at the Ridge? Poor as can be they 
are, all of ’em—the children I mean. 
Well, they wanted some kind of a treat, or 
celebration, or something; and the two or 
three teachers there were trying to get it up 
allalone. Mr. Brady heard about it, and he 
saidour school ought to help’em. So he’s 
been round to see some of the folks, and has 
got some pies and cakes promised ; and now 
he wants some of our scholars to go up there 
and help fix things—get evergreens, and 
make wreaths, and build tables, you know. 
I tell you, he was glad whenI told him I 
could bring half a dozen to help. Get ready, 
quick.” 

Rob and Charlie were drawing on their 
boots before he was through; but Gerty 
looked the picture of perplexity. 

‘Oh, dear ! it would be so nice, and it’s 
just the thing. But then”— 

‘““Well, what then? What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Why, there’s Little Tad and Baby 
Jenny.” 

“Let Nancy take care of them,” said Rob, 
tying on bis tippet. 

“She can’t. She’s too busy to-day. Aunt 
Mary couldn’t have gone away if we hadn’t 
been here. She said so.” 

““Somebody’ll have to stay, then, I ex- 
pect,” said Tom, regretfully. ‘‘ But the rest 
had better hurry. Annie Cole will be here 
pretty soon, for I stopped and told her on 
the way ; and we must all be at our house 
as quick as we can, for Mr. Brady is to stop 
With his big wagon and take us over.” 

The brothers and sisters hesitated and 
looked at each other. Annie Cole came in 
and said ‘Oh, dear!” and it was ‘‘ too 
bad.” But that did not help to decide the 
case. Nobody wanted to be left behind. 

“TI think maybe Id better stay,” paid 
Lizzie, slowly, at last. 

Gerty’s face brightened, _. 

“But you want {o.g9 96 much 90 she zest 

of us,” she said. 
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“* Yes, P'dlike to go; but then. the boys 
are stronger and can cut evergreens, and 
you make wreaths better thai I do. You 
and Annie are so quick and can make such 
pretty festoons and mottoes. I expect you'd 
be more use.” 

‘* Baby is real good with you,” answered 
Gerty, still a little hesitatingly, but begin- 
ning to put on her cloak. 


It did occur to Annie that she might offer 
tostay with Lizzie. But she wanted so much 
to go,and then this was league work and 
the first chance she had; so she said nothing 
about it,and in a few minutes the party 
were off, hurrying, chatting, and laughing 
merrily, Lizzie watched them until they 
were out of sight, and then turned away 
from the window to a room that had grown 
very lonely. Baby Jenny awakened from 
her nap, cried to be taken up; and Lizzie 
carried her about the room, trying to amuse 
her. But. Baby didn’t like the sober face 
that looked into hers, and when they paused 
before the mirror Lizzie didn’t like it 
either, 

‘It has no curls around it like Gerty’s, 
and the eyes don’t flash like Annie’s. I wish 
it had something real nice and pretty, all it’s 
own; but it hasn’t. It’s only Lizzie!” she 
said, and the tears were beginning to gather 
in the eyes that wouldn’t flash, when wee 
Tad called out: 

“*T loves Lizzie free dozen.” 

Tad must have a block house built asa 
a reward for that; and so Lizzie forgot her- 
self -in taking care of the two and keeping 
them out of Nancy’s way. 


It was a busy day for the others—hard 
work, but pleasant work, with so many 
willing hands to assist, and the bright 
thought of what a delightful surprise they 
were preparing for the poor mission chil- 
dren. They accomplished a great deal in a 
few hours; and the plain room, brightened 
up with its graceful green trimmings, and 
holding long tables, as a promise of the 
morrow’s feast, wore a very different aspect 
from that of the morning. Then just at 
twilight, when they were preparing to de- 
part, the minister stepped in for a moment, 
to admire their arrangements, and spoke a 
few loving, earnest words about the blessed- 
ness of such work, that sent everybody 
away with warm, glad hearts. 


The children reached home a few min- 
utes after Uncle Jack and Aunt Mary ar- 
rived, and were too full of the day’s doings 
to think of anything else all supper time. 
After tea, Annie Cole ran in, and presently 
Tom and Joe Scott came too, to talk it over. 
Uncle Jack and Aunt Mary took a deep in- 
terest in the project, and Auntie declared 
she must have a finger in the pie, or, at 
least, a cake on the table. 

‘** And so the League has been on its mis- 
sion? Now, if I could find which one of 
the heroes had been most heroic, I think I 
would bestow a medal,” said Uncle Jack, 
opening his pocket-book. ‘‘ See! Here is a 
silver dollar, saved ever since the days of 
coin, before the war.” 

‘© It was real bard work, and everybody 
did the best they could; that was all. I 
guess there was nothing special about it,” 
answered Rob. 

Gerty had twined evergreens for wreaths 
and sewed them for mottoes until her fingers 
were blistered. She didn’t mind that, though, 
since the work was done, she said. Lizzie 
looked at her admiringly, for Gerty was 
usually very careful of those pretty white 
hands. . Annie’s fingers were not in much 
better condition ; and the boys had been out 
in the cold, gathering pine, running errands, 
and bringing wood for fires, until fingers, 
toes, and noses were all nearly frozen. 

“TJ think the Society has done nobly,” 
said Uncle Jack, when the story was told. 
“But, chicken, this belongs. to you,” and he 
tossed the silver into Lizzie’s lap. 

‘« Why, I didn’t do anything. Ijuststaid 
at home,” she said, in surprise. 

Uncle Jack glanced at Aunt Mary and 
smiled. “Yes; and I think that was the 
hardest of all,” hesaid—“‘ to stand back and 
let the others go forward, to take the lonely, 
uninteresting work, that wouldn’t be 
likely to bring any noticeor thanks. It was 
surely harder than the other work, with the 
pleasant bustle and company, and the pros- 
pect of giving pleasure and winning love 
and gratitude. I’ve been a soldier, Lizzie, 
and I know it’s hard duty to stand quietly 








at some lonely post, with no prospect of ad- 
venture or glory.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then gen- 
erous Charlie broke it. ‘‘ Fact!” he said, 
emphatically ; and Joe Scott began to call 
“Lizzie! Lizzie!’ The others took up the 


cry, and blushing little Lizzie had to get | 


upon her feet and make her first speech 
before the League. 

“Tt wasn’t much,” she said, “I’m sure it 
wasn’t. Somebody had to stay, and I 
thought the others could be more use if they 
went. Besides—well, my morning verse 
was about ‘In honor preferring one another, 
and I thought maybe Jesus would rather 
I staid, and that made it pretty easy.” 





FERN-PRESSING. 


Tue girls should not forget, that this is 
the time to gather and press green férns. 
They are so pretty and refreshing to have in 
the house in cold weather, so easily ob- 








tained, and so little trouble to prepare that 
itisa pity any one should be without a few 
bunches when the flower season has passed. 
There are many modes of preserving them; 
but the one that seems most successful is to 
pick the ferns wben they are young and 
tender, lay them between newspapers or in 
large, flat books, and place them under very 
heavy weights, until the sap bas eutirely 
dried. Persons who gather them in August 
often leave them in press till Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas, asserting that the long 
subjection to the weights keeps the colox 
better than any other method. The safest 
way to secure perfect ferns is to take a book 
to the woods, and lay each one between the 
leaves as soon as broken from the stem. 
Even in a few minutes ferns will curl at 
their tips, and after an hour or two it is 
almost impossible to lay them flat. This 
process is very good for bright leaves, and 
makes them look less artificial than when 
they are varnished. Bunches of autumn 
leaves are very beautiful evening decorations 
if a lighted candle be set behind them. This 
brings out their ‘brilliant tints and gives 
them the appearance of having been freshly 
gathered.—Sceribner’s Monthly. 








This standard article is compounded with the great- 
est care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff, and 
the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their norma! vigor, preventing baldness and 
making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found so effectual or 
desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts 
says of it: “I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to change 
the color of thé beard from gray or any other unde- 
sirable shade to brown or black, at discretion. It is 


a applied, being in one preparation, ana uick 
e- PP! easily & ng on wha cly 





will neler rub nor wash on” 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. "P. HALL & co., 
Nashua, N. H. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


What Shall | Do With My Money ? 


For information as to the best and safest invest- 
ment SEND R A CIRCULAR to the old estab- 
lished Banking-house of 
CEO. P. BISSELL &CO., 
Hartford, Conn., 


who have for twenty years sold the securities de- 
scribed in the circular—millions of dollars of them— 





and no buyer ever lostacent or ever waited a day 
for his interest after it was due. 


For our rejabait we refer to Bank of New York, 
Vermilye N. ¥.. or the old Hartford Bank. 


BOYNTON’S 


“ ¥mproved Gas-Tight”? Brick-Set and 
Portable * Salamander” Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 


Coal. 
They are the most POWERFUL and DURABLE for 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETO. 
Also ‘*Our Favorite” Elevated Oven Range, 


with LARGE OVENS and HOT any 
for family use. The best Range sold. 


HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 

Send for Circulars. oj EMT tt *- 


Wes en! 
BLISS & BROWN. oneal Chicago. 
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DR. CooMLANE’S 


Celebrated American 


WorM SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 


oe 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 
Tes countenance is pale and leaden- 


colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual ‘se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue ; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes Voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally ‘difficult, and. accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such 4s to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual; “* providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 


in any form; and that it isan innocent pre- 
paration, xot capable of doing the slight- 
est intury to the most tender infant. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROBS,, Pitrrsspurcu, Pa. 


P. 8. Dealersand Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write tlieir orders distinctly, 
and. take none but Dr. ©. M’ Lane’ 8, prepared by Fleming 
Bs. Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of P sifts for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Cauada must be ac- 
tumpanied by twenty cents extra, 

Aar For sale by Druggists aud Country Store Keepers 
generally. 








WINTER RESORT, 
HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL, RTEN, 8.C. 
Aiken has long been famous for its delightful cli- 
mate, und is a favorite resort for those who desire to 
escape from the inclement winters of the North with- 
ou SS ee the tropical heat of Florida and the 
HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL was established 
or the accommodation of this rapidly increasin 
class of visitors. It isconducted after the manner 0 
the best Northern hotels and has =a" achieved a 


sifin success. For terms, a te yto B. P. 
GHA FI ‘hrD, LeMay ol Aiken 80 proprie- 
tor of Planters’ Hotel, Augusta, 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 

Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers. | 

49 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Professor Richter, the great Composer 
and Teacher at the Leipzig Couserv- 
atory. “Richter’s Harmony” is 
used all over the world. 

Upon the examination of the piano of Messrs. 
Hallet, Davis & Co., of Boston, in the rooms of the 
Leipzig Conservatory of Music, I found the sound of 
amost superior quality. Capable of producing the 
tmhost varied shades of tone, it always remains full, 
clear,andnoble under the most delicate touch, as 
well as when struck with the utmost force; so that 
this instrument may be said to be one of the best and 

richest in sound I have ever heard. 
Prov. B. FR. RICHTER. 
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INFANTILE SUFFERING. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs- us of what 
we did not know and do not now believe— 
that ‘‘ through all the history of mankind 
God has punished most severely helpless in- 
fants; nay, if there be no guilt, no sin, 
- from a human standard of right, one would 
say, most cruelly punished these irrespons- 
ible creatures of his hand, the wonder of 
his creative power.” This punishment is 
placed to the credit of ‘“‘imputed guilt”— 
namely, the guilt of Adam’s sin imputed to 
“* helpless infants.” This makes it all right; 
whereas without, the imputation the punish- 
ment would be cruel. The imputation 
granted, and then the cruelty disappears; 
and, hence, to vindicate God against the 
charge of cruelty, the imputation must be 
assumed. Suffering being one fact and the 
divine equity another, the two put together 
prove ‘‘imputed guilt.” So confident is 
our correspondent on this point that, with 
a@ seeming consciousness of logical tri- 
umph, he asks the following question: 
“Can a just and merciful God ever inflict 
punishment, eruel suffering, ctherwise than 
as a penalty for sin?” 

We prefer to state the question properly 
before answering it. It should read thus: 
Can a just God ever inflict punishment 
otherwise than as a penalty for sin? The 
words ‘‘and merciful” and also “cruel 
__ suffering” are wholly out of place. Thus 
stating the question, we answer it in the 
negative. Punishment is the evil, whatever 
it may be, which law annexes to sin and 
inflicts upon the person whom it defines as 
the sinner. Plainly, a just God, to say 
a about one ‘who is merciful, cannot 
~ punish any being “‘ otherwise than as a pen- 
“alty for sin.” It would be an absurdity, a 












contradiction in terms, since the very idea 
of punishment is the infliction of some evil 
on account of sin. Where there is no sin 
there can be no punishment without a sub- 
version of justice. 


But—and this is a.very material ques- 
tion—has it ever been proved that all the 
sufferings experienced in this world are 
penal sufferings, inflicted as ‘‘a penalty for 
sin”? Until this proposition is established, 
as a major premise, the fact that “ helpless 
infants” ‘suffer ‘‘ most severely” does not 
prove that they are sinners, either by actual 
transgression or by the imputation of 
Adawm’s sino. How is it with the lower ani- 
mals? Do they not suffer ‘‘ most severely,” 
and is this fact due either to their own sin 
or to “imputed guilt”? Is Adam also their 
federal representative, and did they sin in 
him and fallwith him? I[t will hardly do 
to regard the sufferings of the brute creation 
as penal. They certainly are not penal: to 
men, Since the sufferings are not human; 
and they cannot be penal to brutes without 
making them the subjects of the divine 
moral government and offenders against its 
laws. 

Job’s three friends fell into rather a serious 
mistake, as the interpreters of Providence, 
when, observing his sufferings, they inferred 
that he must be correspondingiy sinful. 
They saw the evil, and reasoned to the sin 
or sins of which, as they supposed, it was 
the penalty. The barbarians at Melita fell 
into the same mistake when they expounded 
the character of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles by the sight of a viper ‘‘ fastened 
on his hand,” and concluded that he was a 
murderer, whom vengeance would not suffer 
to live. The disciples of Jesus were equally 
mistaken when, in respect to the man who 
was blind from his birth, they inquired 
whether he had sinned or his parents, “ that 
he was born blind.” They were answered: 
“Neither hath this man sinned nor his 
parents, but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.” Jesus does not 
here deny the general sinfulness of either , 
but he explicitly rejects the theory, then 
prevalent among the Jews, that all suffer- 
ings, all calamities and pbysical evils of every 
kind are to be regarded as the effects of sin, 
and, hence, that no such evils can exist in 
the universe except as ‘‘a penalty for sin.” 
The theory is simply a speculative dogma, 
having no authority in the Word of God 
and abundantly contradicted by the facts of 
experience. 

Itis quite true that suffering follows sin 
in the order of justice, and that then it is 
penal; but that there can be no suffering 
without sin has never yet been proved and 
never will be. Suffering, whether it be 
human or brutal, that of infants or adults, 
is explicable on the two-fold ground of a 
capacity to suffer and the action of causes 
turning this capacity into the fact of suffer- 
ing. Beyond this explanation we do not 
propose to traverse the question. We do 
not claim to be as wise as our correspond- 
ent assumes to be. We do not undertake to 
affirm, and he should not, that ‘‘a just and 
merciful God” cannot, for good reasons, in- 
troduce suffering into the plan of existence, 
except as it is a penal infliction for sin. 
That a large-amount of suffering is based on 
this principle is unquestionable. That this 
is the only principle upon which it can be 
based, in consistency with the attributes of 
God, is neither a fact proved nor a fact 
provable. It will not do, therefore, to infer 
that, because ‘‘ helpless infants” are suffer- 
ers, they are bearing a load of either real or 
‘‘imputed guilt.” Before this inference is 
in order it must be first shown that all suf- 
fering is necessarily penal. 

Moreover, we do not see that the case in 
respect to these “‘ helpless infants” is at all 
simplified or improved by first imputing to 
them an act which they certainly did not 
perform, and then punishing them for the 
act. If the punishment would be unjust 
without the imputation, we are wholly un- 
able to see how the imputation can make it 
just. If they did not commit the sin which 
is imputed to them, then the imputation 
would be false to the facts of the case, and 
that certainly is a very queer way of vindi- 
cating justice which makes it proceed upon 
a false proposition. Though infants suffer 
in this mixed: system, which is anything 
but one of complete and perfect retribution, 
still. the difficulties, if there beany, are not 





at ail removed by the imputation theory. 





THE STOKES VERDICT. 


AFTER the lapse of nearly two years since 
the killing of Fisk by Stokes, we have at 
length reached the end of this case by a ver- 
dict of manslaughter in the third degree and 
the sentence by the court to an imprison- 
ment at hard labor for four years, which is 
the longest period allowed by the law. The 
offense charged in the indictment was mur- 
der in the first degree, defined by the statute 
under which Stokes was tried to be the kill- 
ing of a human being ‘“‘ when perpetrated 
from a premeditated design to effect the 
death of the person killed.” The offense of 
which Stokes was convicted is declared to 
be ‘‘the killing of another in the heat of 
passion, without the design to effect death, 
by a dangerous weapon, in. any case except 
such wherein the killing of another is here- 
in declared to be justifiable or excusable.” 


The killing being conceded, and the use 
of a ‘dangerous weapon” also being con- 
ceded, the jury, upon the very face of their 
verdict, treated the plea of insanity as a 
mere sham. They equally excluded the 
theory of killing in self-defense, and also the 
idea that Fisk was virtually killed by the 
mal-practice of his physicians. This left 
before them the single question whether 
Stokes at the time of the shooting meant to 
kill Fisk, or whether he killed him in the 
heat of passion, without having the deadly 
design in his heart. The verdict of the 
jury, so far as their judgment goes, answers 
this question by excluding the first supposi- 
tion and adopting the second. 

The language of Judge Davis, in pro- 
nouncing the sentence, very clearly im- 
plies,in his mind, at least, a doubt, if not 
much more, whether this verdict was ac- 
cording to law and evidence. The Judge 
said: ‘‘In rendering this verdict, Stokes, 
the jury have exbausted, and more than ex- 
hausted, all mercy in your case. No appeal 
to this court can diminish the sentence 
below the highest penalty fixed by statute 
to the degree in which you are convicted, 
and that is, apparently, trifling as compared 
with the great crime you have committed. 
I do not desire to make any further remarks 
on this case; but shall impose upon you all 
that the law confers upon me power to give, 
only regretting that the sentence cannot be 
more adequate to the awful crime that rests 
upon your guilty head.” This is very un- 
usual language for a court to employ in pro- 
nouncing the sentence of law. It is not a 
reflection upon the statute definition of 
manslaughter in the third degree; but evi- 
dently upon the verdict rendered under it. 

We have no desire to say a word by way 
of impeaching this jury or charging them 
with any intentional wrong; yet the ver- 
dict, as it seems to us, comes immensely 
short of the crime. The evidence of ‘‘a 
premeditated design”—that is to say, of an 
intention to kill—in the case of Stokes, was 
much clearer than in the cases of Foster 
and Nixon, both of whom were hung. If 
Stokes ought not to be hung, then both of 
these men were judicially murdered under 
false verdicts. He went armed to the 
place where the deed was done; he went 
there hoping to meet Fisk; he waited for 
his coming; and upon the first moment of 
his opportunity fired upon him twice in 
rapid succession, and thereby inflicted the 
wound from which he speedily died. He 
did so without any excuse or justification. 
His own story on the witness stand as to 
tae acts of Fisk at the moment, unsus- 
tained by any other testimony, is entitled to 
no consideration. Even if we assume it to 
be true, it wasin his power to retreat, and 
thus save himself, without shooting Fisk. 
The common sense of the people, looking 
at the substantial facts in this case, as they 
have been fully brought to the knowledge 
of the public, says with great unanimity 
that Stokes isa murderer, who ought to be 
hung. It appreciates and keenly feels the 
force of the remarks of Judge Davis in 
pronouncing the sentence. % 

The history of this case does not reflect 
much credit upon our system of criminal 
jurisprudence. Three juries consider the 
same facts under the same law. The first 
cannot agree as to what crime Stokes com- 
mitted or asto whether he had committed 
any crime. The second finds him guilty of 
murder in the first degree, and he is seu- 
tenced tobe hung. The third reverses this 





| judgment, and convicts him of manslaugh- 
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ter in the third degree. The judge who 
presided at the second trial makes a legal 
mistake, as was alleged, in his charge to the 
jury. The Supreme Court reviews the 
question, and decides that, taking the 
whole charge into the account, no erro; 
was committed, certainly none that affected 
the interests and rights of the prisoner, 
The Court of Appeals reviews and reverses 
this opinion; and at last twelve men under 
the solemnities of an oath render a verdict 
which sends the culprit to state prison for 
four years, It is difficult to conceive of a 
more complete legal muddle in carrying 
into execution both the letter and the spirit 
of law. Hardly anything could be worse, 
The uncertainty and delay of the law’s ac. 
tion leave no doubt that the machinery for 
its execution has in this case proved very 
ineffective. 

Thesafety of the general community is put 
in peril by all such spectacles. Had: Stokes 
been a poor man, his case would long since 
have been disposed of by hanging. Money, 
in the purchase of legal talent, has saved his 
neck. The result is that practically we haye 
one law for rich murderers and another one 
for poor murderers. We may venture to 
add the haope that the extraordinary discoy- 
ery of testimony which had unaccountably 
eluded the search of the diligent counsel in 
the earlier trials really indicates less than is 
involved in the suspicion it suggests. May 
the time be far distant when perjury shall 
be regarded, as in the East, a legitimate 
weapon of defense. 

LT 


“T/ENFANT DU MIRACLE.” 


Tue “‘ Fool in the Fable,’? who has main. 
tained an easy pre-eminence for two thou- 
sand years,may now give room for his 
greater successor, the Count de Chambord. 
He belongs to the highest division of his 
class. He is not a Weak Fool or a Billy 
Fool; but a Stout Fool and a Stubborn Fool, 

The Count de Chambord was born (we 
correct an evident error of the encyclope- 
dias) in 1673, thirty-eight years before the 
demise of his great-great-great-great-great 
grandfather, Louis XIV. In his infancy he 
suggested to his ancestor the famous saying 
for which the latter has had the discredit, 
“* Telat cest moi,” aud when he grew to 
what are called in other men the years of 
discretion he gained a mighty influence 
over the aged Grand Monarque, and inspired 
his penitence for the humiliation of Pope 
Alexander VII, and the religious austerities 
by which the Count de Chambord bade 
him atone for his sacrilege. 

The act of Louis XV in restoring certain 
rights to the parliament seemed to stun the 
Count, and so affected his brain that he 
was keptin retirement for over a hundred 
years, when his mother, after an announce- 
ment of several months, introduced him 
again to such friends of the time of Louis 
XIV as survived, on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1820, in the presence of numerous 
princes and high dignitaries of the state, 
and even of citizens who happened tobe 
on duty as national guards of the palace. 


But, though he had recovered the faculty 
of speech, it was discovered that he had 
lost the power of acquiring any new ideas. 
What he had learned during the lifetime 
of his ancestor, seven times removed, he re- 
tained. He could learn nothing else. This 
has been a constant mortification to his ad- 
herents, who see in this descendant of the 
Bourbons of France, Spain, and Naples the 
rightful King of France, but who know 
that unless he can learn just a little history 
he can never get the chance to make them 
marquises and dukes. It is only a very 
little that the French people require—that 
he shall only learn one fact, that the old 
white flag has been replaced by the tri 
color. But the man is utterly unconscious 
of his century-long comatose state, and will 
not believe the fact when told of it. He 











knows that the flag has only one color and © 


will not listen to the contrary. He is 4 
Stout, Stubborn Fool, that runs about 
swinging a heavy scepter, now graspiDg 
every comer and whispering hoarsely in his 
ear ‘The flag is white!” and now shout- 
ing, ip the forgotten accent of the court of 
Corneille and de Maintenon, “Deiat dest 
mot!” 

To the dogged folly of this Count de 
“Chambord the Republic of France now 


seems to owe its continuance. For the 
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stupidity of an enemy may be far more 
helpful than all the sense of all one’s friends. 
The Republic seemed a week ago bound 
hand and foot, delivered over to the estab- 
lished throne. Bourbon and Orleans had 
joined hands. The majority of the Depu- 
ties had agreed upon their programme and 
thereseemed almost no hope. The Count 
de Chambord was to be king, and the Or- 
leans princes were to take their turn after 
him. But just at the nick of time, when 
everything was settled and sure, this decrepit 
fragment of the seventeenth century escapes 
from his keepers and raises his cracked 
voice with the shout of the flag; and now 
the Deputies see, what before they knew, 
that their coveted king is a fool and insane. 
It must not be expected, because the 
throne is now impossible for a season, that, 
therefore, the Republic is safe. The acci- 
dental majority seem resolved on the ex- 
tremest possible measures. The Count de 
Chambord’s letter does not quite discourage 
them. They know that a new election 
would prove overwhelmingly Republican, 
and they, therefore, prepare to lengthen out 
the session of the present Chamber till the 
earth has rolled back a century. They 
know that vacancies caused by death are in- 
fallibly filled by Republicans, so they propose 
to prohibit elections for vacancies. They 
know that vacancies will continue to be filled 
by Republicans so long as the people cnjoy 
the right of suffrage. They, therefore, pro- 
pose to limit that right to such classes only 
as may be supposed to favor royalty, and to 
disfranchise the body of the people. They 
say that popular suffrage has proved a 
failure as indicating the will of the people— 
that is, that it does not indicate the will of 
Ultramontanism in church and state. True 
enough, ye uncircumcised Gazites, who 
think to bind the stout Sampson of liberty 
with your mouldy withes and your rotten 
ropes! That is not the way in which lib- 
erty is confined. Take away the right of 
éuffrage from the people, and the people will 
take it back—it may be with deadly violence. 


Editorial Notes. 

















SECRETARY RICHARDSON’S liliputian scheme 
of silver payments, commenced last week, at the 
rate of not more than five dollars to any one 
who happens to be a creditor of the Govern- 
ment, seems more like caild’s play than any- 
thing else. He does not propose to redeem 
the fractional currency with silver, and thus 
substitute the latter for the former, as the 
small change of the country. Moreover, he 
has only about half a million of dollars in 
silver coin, all told, to pay out ; and this, sure- 
ly, would not make much impression on a 
fractional currency amounting to about forty 


millions. Silver is worth a premium 
of three per cent. and if all the 
coin that the Secretary can command 


were paid out it would at once be bought up 
for a speculation and sent abroad. It would 
not enter at all into the general circulaticn. 
The people do not want it for monetary use, 
since they are already abundantly accommodated 
by fractional currency. We shall rejoice to see 
the day of specie resumption, and hope that the 
time is not distant for a substantial and solid 
effort to gain the end; yet this little, pigmy 
plan is too gross a burlesque upon the idea to 
be even respectable. It is simply ridiculous, 
without a solitary feature to recommend it. 
If this be the best that the Treasurer can do, 
we advise him to practice the virtue of ‘‘ mas- 
terly inactivity,” and wait for the ‘good time 
coming,” when he can do better, 


THERE is a sweet-tempered Christian Bohe- 
mian we wot of, whom our readers have 
probably forgotten. He bothered us with com- 
munications for this paper so Jong as there was 
any hope of our publishing them ; and, as he is 
&@ man of fair talents, we were over-persuaded to 
publish two at intervals of eight months, but 
for over a year we have failed to recognize his 
ability in this way. It is not very long since, 
through his friends, an unsuccessful applica- 
tion was made for his appointment on the edi- 
torial staffof this paper. For some time he has 
been trying a new dodge of the “ patent out- 
Bide”? order. He writes a ‘* New York Corre- 
spondence” letter every week, has it litho- 
Sraphed, and sends a copy to each country 
paper that is willing to publish it, and gets say 
three dollars from each of his country patrons. 
He brought his wares several times to this office, 
asking us if we could not find use for extracts, 
at least; but we were not able to do him 
& favor of that sort. The Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate, which we should not have supposed 
would patronize this Cheap John style of editor- 
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ship, publishes in its last number one of his 
circular letters, which we would not have been 
likely to read had we not seen the word ‘' Jn- 
dependent’? sprinkled in bright italics down its 
three dull columns like daisies that have lost 
their way in a desert. The substance of his 
diatribe is that THe [NDEPENDENT is not a 
Christian paper, but ‘the organ of Free Relig- 
ion.”’ ‘Free Religion,’ indeed! Certainly the 
Free Religious Association has that fact to learn, 
and we have it to learn, for we had supposed 
that if there were one thing that afforded us 
more delight than any otber it was to puncture 
by argument and ridicule the assumptions and 
the weakness of the very ‘‘Free Religion” of 
which this sore-headed, rejected contributor of 
ours makes us the champion and organ. Un- 
less he wanders back again speedily into the 
paths of truth we shall expect to see his church 
(for we believe in church discipline) speedily 
arraign him for slander; in which case we 
should be able to supply quite too convincing 
testimony against him. In the newspapers he 
signs himeelf ‘‘ Vidi,” but his real name is Wil- 
liam C. Conant. 


Horace Haron, M. D., who died last week, 
in this city, at the age of eighty-five, was in 
years the oldest graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and practiced his profession in Norwich 
and Burlington, Vt. He was one of those 
quiet, modest, large-hearted men who make no 
great noise in the world, but who educate 
noble households and who leave mourning 
hearts behind them. His four sons are all in 
prominent positions in business, and one of 
them is well known to the general. public as a 
partner in the great firm of Fisk & Hatch, 
though better known to many poor as the 
president of Howard Mission and a faithful 
teacher in its Sunday-school. And we pass 
from the sweet memory of the dead to the work 
of the living, to say that that mission now 
needs the aid of all its friends. Under the 
superintendency of Mr. L. M. Pease, the ex- 
penses have been cut down by reducing sala- 
ries, and discharging all help not absolutely 
necessary, and managing everything with the 
strictest economy. Between 300 and 400 are in 
daily attendance as scholars, while fifty are in 
the family. Most of the children are provided 
with one good meal daily, and food and cloth- 
ing are supplied to their destitute friends. This 
is to be a hard winter. Clothing or provisions 
should be sent to 40 New Bowery, and money 
to the Superintendent, P.-O. box 4512. 


WE most sincerely hope that the horrible 
accident by which young Mortimer Leggett 
lost his life, while blindfolded and undergoing 
a hazing initiation, will put an end to a bar- 
barous custom which we had supposed had 
died out in our universities, and lingered only, 
like a decaying superstition, in some of our 
boys’ schools. And we still believe that the 
persistence of this custom in Cornell is one of 
those gaucheries of a coarse, rude fun that will 
break out in anew college. Dr. Blanchard, the 
Corypheus of anti-secrecy, however, asserts 
that the same is true of the Greek fraternities 
of all the other colleges, and adds the charge 
that the money paid in by the students is spent 
for champagne and other liquors. We do not 
pretend to know as much about them as he 
does; but an editor tells us that he was 
through his college course an active member of 
these societies in one of the largest of our New 
England colleges, and that he never saw a man 
blindfolded, and never saw any liquor provided 
stronger than lemonade. But this we say, that 
green freshmen have their rights, and that the 
freshman who submits to any such indignity is 
bebind the age, and should Jearn a lesson from 
the Massachusetts Agricultural freshman who 
defended himself so manfully that those who 
were hazing him had to hurry for a surgeon. 


.++eLf the College Courant had anything to say 
about the meeting of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, held in New Haven, a fortnight ago, we 
should expect it to be accurate. But the errors 
in its report are about as numerous as the state- 
ments or the omissions. The meeting was not 
“held in Marquand Chapel”; J. Hammond 
Trumbull is not ‘lecturer on modern languages 
in Yale”; no ‘‘ Massachusetts member’’ pre- 
sented any ‘‘casts of the Hamath bilingual in- 
scription ”’ ; there is no such “‘ bilingual inscrip- 
tion,’’ and nobody was asked “ at what time the 
old cuneiform and hieroglyphic characters had 
been in use together” ; and Professor Whitney 
presented no ‘‘ treatise on the Sanscrit verb.” 
Nevertheless, the meeting was an interesting 
one, and we should be glad to see a fairly-cor- 
rect report of it in another number of the Cour- 
ant, 

...-The following elegant extract is from the 
Church Journal. The editor is giving an ac- 
count of what took place at the recent Church 
Congress at Bath, England: 
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knew women who did as good work as sisters, 
though they wore no dress’ (i. ¢., DO distinctive 
dress),’? : 

The naivete of the good bishop’s concluding re- 
mark is quite mended by the Journal’s paren- 
thetical explanation. It must be a relief to its 
readers to know that the Edenic fashions have 
not come round again in England. 


..+. Why cari’t they treat each other civilly ? 
Here one of our great city dailies says that its 
next neghbor is ‘“‘conducted by avowed athe- 
ists,’ a statement which everybody who is ac- 
quainted with the personnel of the New York 
press knows is absurd. 


...-The Christian Advocate confesses to a 
blunder which is not a ‘‘ typographical error.”’ 
It apologizes for publishing among its editorial 
notes a puff of the “circus” of ‘the great 
showman and prince of humbugs.” Now let 
the editor whisper a word about somebody’s 
“Cooker”? to his Boston brother. 





Acligions Jutelligence, 


THE Old Catholic elections took place in 
Geneva, on the 12th ult., resulting in thewhoice 
of Father Hyacinthe, M. Chavard, and M. 
Hurtault as the three cures. Nine Liberal 
members were chosen at the same time to com- 
pose the parochial council. Ont of 2,300 regis- 
tered electors, 1,267 voted. The result was re- 
ceived with cheers by a large number of peo- 
ple who had assembled to witness the counting 
of the votes. On the 14th Father Hyacinthe 
and M. Chavard took the oaths before the 
council of state. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the St. Germain church, which had 
been placed at their disposal. There was some 
excitement in the neighborhood of the church, 
but there was no disturbance. Father Hya- 
cinthe is now, therefore, one of the regular 
clergy of the city of Geneva.....It is said 
that the recusant Archbishop Ledochow- 
ski will soon receive a writ of dismissal from 
his office. If he takes no notice of this 
deposition by the legal authorities, he will be 
subjected to heavy fines. No other penalty can, 
by existing law, be inflicted upon him. It is 
stated, however, on high authority that one of 
the first acts of the next session of Parliament 
will be the passage of a law empowering the 
Government to appoint the residence of a bishop 
deposed by Government, and, if necessary, to 
sue for a writ of imprisonment. By banishment 
or confinement the Prussian Government threat- 
ens to punish those ecclesiastics who refuse obe- 
dience to itslaws. The fight is getting more 
desperate every day, and there is no symptom 
of relenting on the part of the state. To judge 
from an article in a recent official Provincia; 

, charging the Prussian bishops in- 
discriminately with ‘‘ disobedience, resistance, 
and rebellion,’ and threatening ‘‘to break Ro- 
man obstinacy on Prussian soil, if it cannot be 
bent,’ the most stringent measures must be 
expected. One paragraphin the letter of the 
Emperor to the Pope, the full text of which 
bas~now been received by mail, is worthy of re- 
production. The sturdy Protestant faith of the 
Kaiser is confessed in a way which can leave 
His Holiness in no doubt about it: 


“There is one more expression in the letter 
of Your Holiness which I cannot pass over 
without contradiction, although it is not based 
upon erroneous reports, but upon the belief of 

our Holiness—namely, the expression that 
every one who has received baptism belongs to 
the Pope. The Evangelical creed-—whick, as 
must be known to Your Holiness, [, like my 
ancestors and the majority of my subjects, 





won gy not permit us to accept in our re- 
tions with God any other mediator than our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


All this is excellent, of course ; but is it strictly 
consistent with the supervision which the 
Kaiser himself has undertaken of the spiritual 
affairs of his Catholic subjects ? 


..s. Very few of the large Protestant churches 
in this city make any effort to secure the at- 
tendance of those who are too poor to pay for 
pews. It is sometimes said that the poor would 
be welcome if they would come; it is seldom 
that an attempt is made to gather them in and 
make them feel at home. We are glad, there- 
fore, to hear that one of the largest and finest 
churches in this city, the Memorial Presbyterian 
church, of which Dr. Charles 8. Robinson is 
pastor, and which stands upon the corner of 
Madison avenue and 53d street, announces a 
number of free pews, and earnestly invites 
those who cannot pay to come and wel- 
come. The church seats nearly 2,000 per- 
sons, and was built with the hope of bring- 
ing the rich and the. poor together for wor- 
ship on the Lord’s Day. The cost of the 
building and ground was more than $300,000, 
and there are but few men of large wealth in 
the congregation ; but the devotion and zeal of 


the many have been so great that the income of |. 


the church is now greater than its expenses. 
This result has been achieved: by strict econ. 
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gregation. Dr. Robinson is a fluent and enter 
taining preacher, his congregation is now & 
very large one, and his people are in earnest in 
their endeavor to crowd the house with those 
who are unable to pay pew-rent. We do not 
know how the plan of combining the pew sys- 
tem with free seats will work. It has been 
tried more than once, with very indiffer- 
ent success, The report has been that 
nobody is willing to be the regular 
occupant of a free pew in a church where the 
most of the pews are rented. Yet we have no 
doubt that there might be in a church a spirit 
80 fricndly and cordial, and a purpose so strong 
to make worsbipers of all sorts feel perfectly at 
home, that the pride and the prejudice of the 
poor would be entirely overcome. This, we 
suppose, is the task which the Memorial church 
has set itself to accomplish. The honest effort 
is worthy of all commendation, and if it shall 
be entirely successful one of the most serious 
problems of church administration in the cities 
will be solved, 


....The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith stands to his 
guns. The recent action of the Long Island 
Association does not scare him a bit. He 
preached on the subject a week ago last Sun- 
day night. Peterand some of the other apos- 
tles, he said, ‘“‘ communed witb the uncircum- 
cised when they were abroad”; but when they 
were in Jerusalem insisted on circumcision as 
a condition of fellowship. Paul, however, 
‘withstood them to the face” for this tyranni- 
cal and inconsistent conduct. In these days 
the same kind of thing takes place. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred professing Chris- 
tians would partake of the supper wherever 
they found it, and would privately confess that 
they had done so; but when they returned to 
their own church were strenuous in asserting 
their creed. Mr. Smith knew many Baptist 
ministers who had admitted that they had ap- 
proached the communion in Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and other churches; yet they dared 
to cite him because he gave the communion 
to all alike, only asking that they love 
and acknowledge the Divine Saviour. He 
was sick of this petty persecution, and 
henceforth it must be understood that all 
further argument or dispute ended. He be- 
lieved he was riht, and in that belief he should 
go on as before. Lee-avenue Baptist church 
stood on that platform, fully committed to free 
communion ; but, while he granted that priv- 
ilege to sll, he was strict in his belief that those 
who joined the church must do so by baptism 
and that baptism should be by immersion. He 
hoped soon to see the Church of God so united 
that it would be difficult to tell a Methodist 
from a Presbyterian, or a Baptist from either. 
“Tf,” said Mr. Smith, “I cannot preach this 
doctrine in the Baptist Church, I will preach it 
outside of that church. If I cannot do it in 
Lee-avenue church, I will do it somewhere 
else.’ Like old Anthony Burns, at Gettysburg, 
he was willing to fight for the Lord on his own 
hook. Mr, Smith spoke to a crowded congre- 


..--The English Methodist Recorder calla for 
more class-leaders. The class meeting must be 
maintained, it insists, in increased vigor and 
efficiency; and to this enda great many more 
leaders are needed. ‘* Why,’’ it asks, ‘‘should 
not five thousand new class-leaders be appointed 
forthwith? Why should not five thousand new 
class-books be getting gradually filled with the 
names of new members?” The acknowledged 
scarcity of leaders is owing, The Hecorder thinks, 
to the prevalent but erroneous opinion tbat 
none but persons of mature age are fit for this 
service. “Young men are often engaged be- 
fore they are twenty as local preachers; but 
where are the class-leaders to gather the con- 
verta of such a youthful herald, and to shelter 
them by leading them into the fold of Christ?” 
The Recorder reminds those conservative 
disciples with whom the example of the 
founder of Methodism will have weight “of 
how John Wesley appointed a young girl of 
seventeen years of age as a class-leader in the 
society at Bristol. We would scarcely venture 
to plead for such juveniles; but there is no 
necessity to widen the source of supply to this 
extent in order$§o obtain, in most places, all 
that can be required.” How much bearing 
these suggestions may bave upon the needs of 
Methodism in this country we do not know; 
but they are interesting, as showing the views 
of English Wesleyans upon this important 
branch of church work. 

...- The late meetmg at Ipswich of the En- 
glish Congregational Union appears. to have 
been one of great interest. The opening ad- 
dress of the chairman, the Rev. Eustace Con- 
der, upon the “Decay of Theology,” was a 
thoughtful production. Mr. Conder clearly 
recognized the fact that the old Calvinism 
had ceased to be thé doctrine of the Congre- 





gation, and evidently had their entire sympathy, 
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A paper was read on “ The Interdependence of 
Independent Churches,” and after discussion 
resolutions were adopted looking toward the 
general adoption of the American’ congrega- 
tional system of “councils of reference” for 
the composing of difficulties and for advice 
in ordinations, dismissions of pastors, and 
other important ecclesiastical affairs of the 
churches. A novelty of the meeting was a 
doctrinal discussion, opened by @ paper read 
by Prcf. Charlton, of Plymouth, on “‘ The In- 
spiration of the Scriptural Writers.” The 
main position was that the man, rather than the 
Book, is inspired; that the Scriptures are infal- 
lible as a rule of faith, but not necessarily in 
those statements which have vo reference to 
religious subjects; and that plainly there are 
degrees of inspiration. The paper was very 
carefully written, and, though in the spirited 
discussion which followed some words of dis. 
sent were spoken, the main drift of opinion was 
in the direction of the essay. The entire pro- 
ceedings of the Union are reported in the En- 
glish Independent, and the report is as credita- 
ble to the enterprise of the newspaper as the 
meeting was to the scholarship and culture of 
English Congregationalists. 


....The inhabitants of Victoria seem to be 
pretty well off for religions. The census of 
that colony, after giving the numbers of Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, etc., goes 
on to mention “ other sects.’’ Under this head 
come 17,650 Pagans, chiefly, we presume, China- 
men, 14 Christadelphians, 12 of the Church of 
the First Born, 1 Druid, 1 Dickinite, a Rosicru- 
cian, anda Universal Restitutionist, Under ‘‘ No 
Denomination”’ there are 8 ‘* not decided” per- 
sons, 5 ‘Natural Religion or Naturalists.” 
Original Thinkers are in asmall minority, as 
we find only one under this head. Two per- 
sons return themselves as. having a “religion 
of their own”; while one, a woman, is more 
plain-spoken, returning her faith as £, s.,d. The 
registrar.is hard-hearted enough to put a bead- 
ing over her. of ‘no religion.” Under this 
latter head we. find that the atheists are 14, 
against. 3returned as infidels. ‘‘ No religion” 
(so returned) stands at 2,102., Although there 
are only 731,528 persons in the colony, it con- 
tains no fewer than 121 sects. 


....The Tablet has an enthusiastic article on 
“The American Pilgrimage,” at the close of 
which it says: 

“We hope to be able to report soon of the 

* Catholic organizations already in existence tak- 
ing up this question systematically—‘ counting 
the costs,’ deciding on the shrine or shrines to 
which the pilgrimage should go, deciding on 
who should go, whether they should each send . 
their respective representatives or leave it to 
the option of the members. All the great 
cities might each send their quota of delegates. 
For, although the proposal was started here in 
New York, the desire is to make the pilgrimage 
American, national; not in any sense local. 
Even the grim old Pilgrim Fathers could not 
frown on their Pilgrim sons going out, as bold- 
ly as they came, to tell the world that they be- 
lieved in God and worshiped him in freedom.”’ 


...-The proprietors of the Old South Church, 
of Boston, have voted, twenty-three to ten, to 
petition the legislature for the removal of all 
sestrictions now resting upon the sale of the 
property of the church. This means that the 
venerable pile is to be pulled down. When the 
work of demolition begins, we shall second the 
suggestion of the Boston Transcript that the 
legend sicut patribus be erased fromthe seal of 
the city of Boston. 


...» There has been a great revivalat Browns- 
ville, Tenn., under the ministry of the Rev. T. 
C. Teasdale (Baptist), The largest edifices in 
the city have been crowded, and even at the 
day meetings, at 11 o’clock each day, the 
church was full, The influence of the revival 
has reached all classes, and over 150. conver- 
sions had taken place at last reports, while the 
work was still going on. 


....1n the Presbyterian Synod of New York 
there are 332 ministers and 166 churches—just 
two ministers to a church. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tae HArrrmvess AND THE Misery of 
human life is made of trifles. The neglect 
of Ruptured persons to send for a circular 
of the new Elastic Truss has caused an 
amount, of suffering wholly unneeessary. 
This Truss retains the rupture aosolutely, 
is worn night and day with comfort, and 
should not be removed till a perfect cure 
takes place. It is sent by mail every- 
where by the. Elastic Truss Co., No. 688 
Broadway, N.Y. City, whofurnish circ 
free. i 

— 

Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss”. in the--world 
-is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744. Broad- 
-way, NN. -Y., for three. dollars. . Write to: 
_them for full particulars. . 2 . 

Surcicar “Erastic Srockines, for ‘en-. 
. larged veins, and Supporting Belts; of: ‘best 
‘quality, at Pommroy’s; 744 Broadway, N.Y. 
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AN ELEGANT WORK OF ART GIVEN AWAY. 





Montus ago we determined to present to 
the subscribers of Tae INDEPENDENT the 
coming year a premium which would ex- 
cel in beauty, style, and value anything 
ever offered by any newspaper, and we are 
now prepared to do it. We have been for- 
tunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
tnent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
@mation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beautiful 
and meritorious, and which would be credit- 
able both to himself and to ourselves. He 
wasdnstructed to do this regardless of time 
orexpense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned 
artist. He designed and painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
al: the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 


It is 17x21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the: appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. Asa work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and .the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a'venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under ber chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his atlas and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
@ mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 
innocence, and happiness, It isa delightful 
household picture, suited. to any parlor or 
drawing-room. 

tae” It will be presented, mounted on 
cardboard, sized, varnished, and ready for 
framing, to EVERY Annual Subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT who pays $3.25; or, 
mounted on canvas and stretchers, ready 
for framing, $3.50. 

Agents wanted to procure subscriptions to 
Tae INDEPENDENT, with this and other 
premiums, in every town and village in the 
country. Forcirculars and terms address 

Henry C. Bowen, 


Box 2787, New York City. 





t@ SPECIAL NOTICE. = 


We ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
cach subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us. to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

‘Receipts for renewal of subsctiption will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 








week after the mouky his béed received. 
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ie yellow ticket, ‘either-the first or second |’ 





THE CONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE FARMERS’. NATION- 
AL CONVENTION, HELD IN CHICAGO, OCTO- 
BER 2p, BY GENERAL WILLIAM C. KIBBE, 
OF NEW YORK, ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE CONTINENTAL RAILWAY, CONNECTING 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY WITH THE SEA- 
BOARD. 








AT a meeting of the committee on reso- 
lutions, appointed by the Illinois State 
Farmers’ Association, the following address 
by William C. Kibbe, Esq., of New York, 
regarding the importance of the Continental 
Freight Railway, now in process of construc- 
tion from New York to Chicago and the 
Mississippi River, was received and adopted 
u8 a part of their report to be submitted to 
the Association, October 22d, in the city of 
Chicago: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
ConvVENTion : I appear before you represent- 
ing the City of New York, the great com- 
mercial metropolis of the seaboard, where 
gather the fleets of the civilized world, laden 
with the products of every nationality, 
brought there for exchange with us, and 
from which, in the past, the bulk of our do- 
mestic products has been distributed. I 
come to tell you that the question of cheap 
transportation underlies our whole commer- 
cial operations, and is as important to us as 
it is to you, and that we have already initi- 
ated measures of relicf, which, we believe, 
will result in its satisfactory solution; which, 
with your permission, I will briefly explain, 
having been requested to do so by an able 
and honest representative of the Northwest, 
a man of excellent and discriminating judg- 
ment, now investigating this subject in its 
national relations, and also by your commit- 
tee on resolutious. I will premise, there- 
fore, by saying that the growth and develop- 
ment of city and country, and the prosperity 
of the tiller of the soil, the manufacturing 
producer, as well as those who manage our 
commercial affairs, depend alike upon the 
means of intercommunication. We can, 
therefore, with propriety, and, I hope, with 
profit counsel togetber, compare notes, and, 
if found essential, unite our moral energies, 
at least, if not our material interests, for the 
accomplishment of a mutual benefit. Our 
interests are closely identified with yours, as 
well as with those with whom the exchange 
of products is made, and the’ question of 
cheap transportation of our products has be- 
come more than of national importance even. 
The densely populated countries of Great 
Britain, France,and Germany are in need of 
cheap bread, and, knowing our ability to pro- 
duce, depend upon us to supply their de- 
ficiency; and hence. their interest in this 
subject. 

The remedy lies in new and enlarged 
facilities, free competition, and in a gener- 
ous consideration alike of the interests of 
the producer and consumer. The great mass 
of freight, such as the products of agricul- 
ture, of the forest, and of the mine, is more 
susceptible and sensitive to high charges 
than those of the loom or of manufacture. 
So true in practice is this that a mere saving 
in warehouse, port, and transfer charges 
has influenced their destination. I come to 
you, therefore, representing a community 
whose interests are inseparable from yours, 
to show you our solution of the great prob- 
lem of cheap transportation, and ask at your 
hands a fair consideration of its claims. 

I will premise by saying that the gentle- 
men referred to entered upon the investiga- 
tion of the subject in conjunction with a 
few engineers of great railway and general 
experience, and with the following results: 
Regarding the fact that the center of agri- 
cultural production was rapidly receding 
westward, and that the area which could 
not be afforded water facilities was increas- 
ing in the same proportion, it was thought 
ibat reliance must be had on railways for 
the certain solution desired. A reconnois- 
sance of the country between New York Bay 


_ and the Missouri River was determined upon, 


with instructions to “find a route approx- 
imating as nearly to an air-line as was prac- 
ticable for railway construction,” which re- 
sulted in the highest degree satisfactorily, 
fully establishing the fact that a railway 
could be constructed between these points, 
and without extraordinary expenditure, 
which would save largely in distance and, 
it was believed, in comparative grades; that 
the section traversed was in a high degree 
productive, and would contribute largely 
to the business of a railway; all of which, 
so far as relates to saving in distance and 
grades, has been fully confirmed by subse- 
quent surveys.. It was, therefore, resolved 
to enter upon a full investigation of the sub- 
ject and ascertain what could be done and 
what would be the guaranties against loss in 
the building of such a road. The condition 
was found to be as follows, viz.: 

The United States bas a territory aggre- 
gating 3,000,000 of square miles, which is 
bisected by two principal ranges of moun- 
tains, from north to south—the Alleghany 
range andthe Rocky Mountains—creating 
physical divisions as follows, viz.: 

Pacific slope has 750,000 square miles. 
2. Mississippi and lake‘valleys, 1,850,000 
square miles. *hasigs pie 8 
8, Atlantic and Gulf valleys, 900,000 
*TThat of this vast domain, with its 40,000, -* 
000 of people and its 70,000 miles of railway, 
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New York City is the commercial metropo. 
lis, where the greater portion of the ex. 
change of products with other countries hag 
been made in the past. 

That the Atlantic slope is a manufactur. 
ing and commercial section, and the Missis 
sippi Valley the producer of bread and 
meat, of which it may be said that there ig 


no section on earth of equal extent having - 


80 many advantages for production as this 
middle section. 

That with proper appliances and popula. 
tion this valley can be made to produce suf- 
ficient to feed the civilized world. The in- 
crease of population in this valley in the 
decade from 1850 to 1860 was 65 per cent. 
The increase for the following decade was 
interrupted by the war. Should it continue 
as in the former decade, in 1890 it would 
contain a population of 50,000,000 of souls, 
The distribution of our increase of popula- 
tion has been the index of increased pro- 
duction, as well as of railway construction, 
asa glance at the map will readily show. 
For instance, in 1869 these valleys had 17,- 
622 miles of railway ; now 33,062 miles. 

That its productive resources are but par 
tially developed. For instance, the pew. 
State of Minnesota, which eleven years ago 
imported her breadstuffs from neighboring 
markets, with less than one twenty-fifth of 
her soil under cultivation, has this year a 
surplus of 80,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Iowa, with one acre in eighteen of ber soil 
under cultivation, has 30,000,000 bushels 
els of wheat and 187,000,000 bushels of corn 
to market, as shown by recent returns. 

That the surplus products of this middle 
division, therefore, must find a market at 
the commercial centers of trade at and near 
the seaboard, where the manufactures of the 
Atlantic slope and other countries can be 
found for exchange. 

That these exchanges will be made with 
the centers having the cheapest and_ best 
facilities by which to make them. Insuf- 
ficiency in.and expense of the means of out- 
let, with other causes, have produced high 
freight charges, and the moment these 
charges are so reduced as to permit produce 
to go to market at a fair profit to the pro- 
ducer, that moment you stimulate produc- 
tion, increase the general activity, and dif- 
fuse prosperity to all branches of our indus- 
trial pursuits. 

This necessity, as shown here to-day, is 
engrossing not only the attention of the 
Western farmer, but of the commercial men 
ot the North and East. The importance of 
its early solution has attracted the attention 
of the President and Congress, who are now 
investigating it by an able committee. The 
fact is that, while this great aggregate of 
railway -mileage, which is found generally 
converging to Chicago and the lake ports, 
has accumulated, we have depended upon 
the original outlets to the seaboard alone, 
consisting of water navigation by lake, 
canal, and river, closed by ice nearly one- 
half of the year, and the few trunk lines of 
railway pressed into this service, with small 
adaptation to its interests, originally built 
with sole reference to local convenience, 
and when consolidated consisting of a few 
short, disconnected roads, diverging irreg- 
ularly to reach important towns, of slender 
structure, and when utilized for heavy 
trains and great speed found signally de- 
fective. These defects have been a fruit- 
ful source of expense and embarrassment to 
the companies, and have afforded a basis, or 
a pretext for one, upon which to increase 
their capital indebtedness. 

Railways, however, have become the 
veins and arteries of our national and indus- 
trial life, and to these the solution of the 
problem: of cheap transportation must be 
referred. ‘‘It had become the proudest 
monument reared by mortal hands, and was 
the glory of the Republic, enthroned in the 
midst of its created wealth.” And vet it 
has induced the creation of a new class of 
corporations, whose power is felt in the 
marts of trade, by the press, and in the legis- 
lative assemblies of the nation. The benefits 
conferred have been so great that the people 
were content to permit the influence of 
these corporations, derived from a concen- 
tration of wealth, to be exercised until their 
interests were seemingly ignored. Then a 
line of defense was entered upon which 
will, doubtless, result in defining the true 
relations between the officers and stockhold. 
ers of these corporations and the public. 

We, therefore, impressed with the im- 
portance of a proper and equitable solution 
of this problem, having a direct interest in 
it so far as through commerce is concerned, 
propose to take the first step in = 
cheap, ample, and expeditious means 
transportation direct from New York, to 
connect with your great system of railways 
permeating this middle division, by the 
construction of the Continental Railway, by 
which we propose to niake the exchange of 
products in the interest of the whole coun- 
try. We propose to take your products 
from the lateral roads, and carry them for- 
ward to the seaboard at so much per ton 
per mile, and a small cost for loading and 
unloading, without discrimination as to dis- 
tance. We propose to do this carrying in 
your interest as well as our own. We want 
the bread and meat you raise for consump- 
tion and ‘export, and you want our manu- 
factures and imports; and, by operating the 
Continental Railway exclusively as a freight 
road and alone.in theinterests of commerce, 





we shall give you. cheaper rates than can 
“now or hereafter be offered. 
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We have acquired the to build, 
maintain, and operate this way, and we 
do not intend to abuse that privilege by dis- 
avowing or overlooking our relations to the 
public ; and, while it is futile to expect prog- 
ress Without due protection to capital, yet 
we acknowledge that the interests of both 
are to be conserved in the more equitable 
and —— means of intercommunication, 
upon which the prosperity of the whole 
country now so imminently depends. 

We have secured charters giving us am- 

privileges, which have been passed upon 
py the highest legal authority in the land. 
We have contracts for 900 miles of right of 
way and a considerable amount in local aid. 
We have reconnoissances over the whole line, 
and surveys over several hundred milies. 
We have the ae of 100 miles of 
gouble-track roadbed ready for the super- 
structure, and, all things favoring, can com- 
lete it within two years from next spring. 
fad it not been for the very adverse condi- 
tion of the money market for the past year, 
we should have had completed and in oper- 
ation to-day a double-track road from Chi- 
cago to Akron, Ohio. 

Our surveys give us in reliable results the 
fact that not to exceed 8 per cent., or 96 miles, 
js lost from an air-line by curvature between 
New York Bay and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
1,224 miles in extent. Yet, going East, the 
direction of the heavy traffic, on maximum 

es, wil) not exceed 30 feet to the mile, 
and going West, 40 feet to the mile; so that 
we have the extraordinary saving of 128 and 
174 miles between New York and Chicago, 
and of 178 and 244 miles to Council Bluffs, 
over the shortest and main through lines 
now existing. And yet our savings by 
grades and curves, which enter as fully into 
the expense of transportation upon a line 
having all the business it can perform and 
operated as a freight line (as mileage) is 
equal if not in excess of the saving by dis- 
tance in alignment. Hence, with perfect 
confidence, we declare that we can com- 
pete successfully in the carrying of the 
heavy products in the direction named 
with any lake, canal, and river navigation 
which can be devised, and do this business 
every day in the yearand in-any volume 
which may be required. 

The road is to be built as a great central 
highway to the fifty lateral roads which it 
will cross,and no care or expense will be 
spared in its construction to build a solid 
and enduring structure, which will not be 
impared by the lapse of time or the action 
of the elements. We sball equip it with 
steelrails, weighing sixty eight pounds to the 
yard, and the best character and class of 
rolling stock which skill, experience, and 
money can devise for the purpose. We 
have acquired ample territory upon which 
to construct terminal facilities of sufficient 
capacity to receive a train of fifty loaded 
cats every ten to fifteen minutes, with 
arrangements for ships of every draught to 
discharge and load direct from our ware- 
houses and elevators, which will save large- 
ly over the present cost of terminal charges. 
The capacity of the road will be not less 
than seventy-six trains of fifty cars each 
way daily, or 38,000 to 40,000 tons each way 
every day in the year, which can be in- 
creased ad libitum by additional tracks. 
We expect, therefore, by this road to give 
you cheap transportation, to stimulate pro- 
duction among you; and, while giving you 
not only better prices, and also a market eve 
day in the year for your products, we shall 
impart a lasting impetus to your lateral 
roads, which we can furnish with the pro- 
ducts of the seaboard at low rates of 
freight, and at the same time stimulate 
manufactures at the East by your increasing 
demand and additional ability to pay for what 
you need, as wellas by giving to the dense 
population of the New land and Middle 
States, and Europe, it may be, cheaper 
bread. We expect to supply the deficient 


“markets of Great Britain and the Continent 


with your products, not only as against all 
other rivals, but their own production, 
Owing to the cheap and available character 


‘of this impgoved means of transportation. 


For example, the wheat lands of Great 
Britain are held in large estates and rented 
to the farmer. They are valued at $500 and 
rented at $25 per acre; and, as they do not 
produce to exceed twenty-five bushels per 
acre, ee the rent alone is equal to 
$1 per bushel, and, with their expensive 
method of cultivation, if they do not realize 
$2 per bushel, they cannot afford to raise 
Wheat. While our Western farmer, being 
well paid at $1 per bushel net, if transporta- 
tion can be reduced to say sixty cents from 
the West to Liverpool, we are in a position 
to drive a successful competition with the 
English farmer, even in the cultivation of 
the present acreage. The same is true, to a 
limited extent, of France and Germany, 
where the wheat lands are worth nearly as 
much as in the Kingdom of Great Britain. 
The wheat lands contiguous to the Black 
» from which the before-named countries 
ave drawn-a portion of their supplies, are 
worth an average of $100, per acre; but 
Wheat cannot be cultivated and delivered in 
England at less than $2 per bushel from this 
Section. So that the supplying of bread- 
Stuffs to the European countries may be 
Casily increased to the aggregate value of 
our cotton export to the same people. Chea 
transportation is the main thing needed. It: 


Will accomplish widespread and beneficial |. 


results, and it is no wonder that the farm- 
ets’ movement, which a few months since 
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seemed but.a cloud of dust on the highway, 
now is, to all in and purposes, @ great 
popular uprising; that its organizations have 
multiplied io every direction ; that its public 
meetings are large, intelligent, and enthusi- 
astic. The movement is induced by a gen- 
eral want of the people; and, hence, the sea- 
board merchant and farmer are equally con- 
cerned in it. The subject is one fraught 
with the vital interests of the civilized world, 
and those who manage the commerce of Eu- 
rope are looking with the greatest interest 
and anxiety upon the discussions and efforts 
of this ‘* farmers’ movement.” They realize 
the fact that the only means of keeping com- 
munism in check is cheap bread, and they 
depend upon the United Statesas their main 
reliance, their dernter ressor't. 

The railways now answering as your 
through lines say that they cannot carry 
your freight at cheaper rates without bank- 
rupting themselves. Perhaps they cannot. 

e all know that these lines are indirect, 
and were originally built for another pur- 
pose, and, consequently, cheaply built; and 
that their expenses in maintenance of way, 
replacements, etc., reported have been enor- 
mously large. The New York Central, for 
instance, reports as having expended for 
these purposes, from 1862 to 1869, $25,414.- 
426; which, of course, was taxed as part of 
the cost of moving your crops. The Penn- 
sylvania Central also reports large expendi- 
tures in this direction. The latter has heavy 
grades to overcome, and, if the cost to them 
is what they say it is, it does not follow that 
you should be required to pay it, if there are 
any means at hand which will reduce that 
cost. 

" We can give you that means in the Conti- 
nental Railway. That we can do what we 
profess to be able to do it is simply necessa- 
ry tosay that we possess reliable data which 
establishes the fact that for less money than 


' represents the capital indebtedness of either 


of the through lines to Council Bluffs (and 
neither has a double track over one-half 
their line) we can build a double steel-track 
freight railway, of most superior construc- 
tion, equipped with rolling stock alone to 
cost $17,000,000, and have terminal facilities 
which will save largely in the handling of 
freights, and have, when completed, a saving 
in distance aud grades of nearly.40 per cent. 
over these lines, with this comparative re- 
duction in cost of moving freights. 

To the question as to how this is to be 
done I answer: That, starting from New 
York with the sole object of building the 
shortest and best route to the West for rail- 
way construction, deviating neither to the 
right nor left for the prospect of: local busi- 
ness, we discovered that the great physical 
obstacle which first presented itself, the 
Alleghany ranges of mountains, were more 
easily overcome than wé anticipated, for 
that the trend of these mountains at our 
point of crossing is almost directly on our 
route, and furnishes us with remarkably uni- 
form grades to their lowest summit, which, 
with a short tunnel, enables us to cross at an 
elevation of only 1,440 feet above sea- 
level. The other trunk lines, built for 
local purposes, cross from 1,800 to 2,600 
feet, with grades ranging from 90 to 
125 feet per mile; while our grade, with- 
out extraordinary cost, for a mountain road, 
is reduced to thirty feet to the mile. Our 
uniformly low may be accounted for 
in a general way by stating that, starting at 
tide-water to reach Lake Michigan, 580 feet 
above sea-level, the highest summit.to be 
crossed is 1,440 feet. And, as the cost of 
transportation by rail depends largely upon 
the grades to be overcome—the admitted 
formula being ‘‘ an equal cost for moving a 
loaded train over an ascending ue of 
twenty feet per mile to an additional mile of 
level road”—the saving of expense by this 
line over the other lines the Alle- 
ghanies is a matter of much importance— 
sufficient to substantiate, when considered 
in connection with the saving of-distance, 
the premises assumed, as demonstrated by 
the following comparisons of cost: Com- 
parison of business between New York and 
Chicago through lines, regarding distance, 
grades, and curves. Distance by Pennsyl- 
vania Central (shortest line existing), 914 
miles; distance by Continental, 786 miles; 
saving, 128 miles, or 14 per cent. The re- 
port of the former for 1872 on that portion 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 355 
miles, states that the equivalent of 1,190,- 
144,086 tons per mile was moved, fur which 
$16,954,284.22 was received, which is at the 
rate of about 14 mills per ton per mile, and 
carried out for whole line of 914 miles in 
same ratio. Reducing passenger receipts 
to same basis would show an aggregate 
of 8,964,461,846 tons moved one mile, 
amounting at same rate to $56, 86.69. 
The erpreees, given at .00,887 mills 
per ton mile, amount to $35,164,776.57, 
ora profit of $21, 289,160.13. This is equiv- 
alent to moving over the whole line of 914 
miles an atinual tonnage of 4,337,485 tons, 
equaling 11,883.52 tons, or thirty trains of 

tons each way, daily. This, computed 

for the shorter ce (786. miles), would 
equal 18,818.75 tons daily and 5,043,845 tons 
per annum over the Continen or the 
of an addition of_ 706,360 tons, 

cx ee 

‘bes saving 


ing to $4,930,392.80, ‘or about 5 
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shortest: existing trunk railway (which is 
the Pennsylvania Central) is an important 
item—that is, cost to the shortest line will 
at same rates give us a handsome profit 
upon the cost of our road, upon ‘distance 
alone, or equaling 14 per cent., while our 
improved alignment and grades will enable 
us to save in actual cost at least 14 per cent. 
in addition; so that what costs the Sat 
vania Central .00,887 per ton per mile for 
914 miles will cost us only .00,763 per ton 
per mile for 786 miles—a difference in favor 
of the Continental of 26 per cent. The 
dead cost of acar-load of wheat would be 
by. the Pennsylvania Central $81.07, as 
against $59.97 by the Continental from 
Chicago to New York, which can be re- 
duced even below that charge. We assume, 
therefore, that we can carry your grain 
from Chicago to New York at twenty cents 
per bushel, and from any distance not ex- 
ceeding 1,200 miles for thirty cents per 
bushel, or at that rate. Now the average 
cost of carrying wheat and corn by the Erie 
Canal and Hudson River from Buffalo to 
New York (500 miles) for the last fourteen 
years has been for wheat 14.95 cents and for 
corn 13.25 cents per bushel; the average 
cost by lake heing for the last five years 6.82 
for wheat and 6.05 for corn per busbel from 
Chicago to Buftalo, or a total from Chicago 
to New York of 21.17 for wheat and 19.05 
for corn. 

And when you consider the cost of reship- 
ments, storage, interest, insurance, wastage, 
delay, etc., which would be mainly saved by 
our through and direct line; and also the 
fact that th’s wheat and ‘his corn has been 
gathered up by railway companies, whose 
cars can be carried directly through to the 
seaboard, and whose cost of carriage to a 
lake port would form a part of the charges 


| given by the Continental, the difference is 


largely in favor of the latter over the trans- 
portation by the Jakes, etc. 

It needs no argument to prove that the 
cheapest line and the one which shall se- 
cure forall time to come the bulk of the 
transportation to and from the railway sys- 
tem of the West is that which overcomes 
the obstacle of high grades and at the same 
time occupies the most direct alignment; so 
that there is no fear of a want of business. 
Under the formula introduced here, and 
now admitted by engineers and railway op- 
erators as practically correct, it is shown that 
it costs nearly twice as much to carry a load 
on an ascending grade of twenty feet to the 
mile as upon a levelroad. This element in- 
creases in importance with the increase of 
traffic, so that the saving in actual cost will 
necessarily render the tinental the true 
axial line over which your great system of 
railways willrun its cars for all time to 
come, asit crosses the Alleghany range of 
mountains at an altitude of only 1,440 feet, 
or 860 feet lower than that of any other line 
(which is the lowest grade attainable), and 
as its grades and curves are so uniform and 
light that the same engine can leave any 
given point on the line and with its forty 
cars proceed in either direction without 
interruption over a comparative air-line. 
Bear in mind that the productive area to 
which I have alluded (the Mississippi Val- 
ley) is in extent five times as large as 
Great Britain and France combined, and 
one and a half times as large as Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. 
The production of cereals in that portion of 
this area comprising the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Iilinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan for 1870 was 
920,000,000 of bushels, of which say 600,- 
000,000 were surplus, (10 cents per bushel 
upon this surplus of wheat and corn for 
three years would have built and equipped 
this railway in the manner proposed, and 
would have been a good investment as a 
donation,.for the benefits conferred in an 
equal space of time.) The area beyond it is 
estimated as capable of sustaining the pres- 
ent population of this country in breadstuffs, 
while producing largely of gold, silver, cop- 
per, gypsum, coal, sult, etc., which, consid- 
ering the general progress of the country, 
augurs a future of surpassing promise, in- 
spiring wonder and astonishment in the con- 
templation of such grand results, 

Our interests, resulting in the solution of 
the problem of cheap transportation, there- 
fore, being identical, we ask your moral aid, 
without stint or qualification, and we pledge 
you the a realization of your hopes in 
the practical verification of these state- 
ments.— Chicago Hvening Journal. 

ee ——— 

A Paysicran’s EXPERIENCE wit SEw- 
rnc Macurnes— A Baltimore physician 
writes: ‘‘I have known serious and perma- 
nent injury to delicate females from the 
use of sewing maebines, caused by the in- 
tense labor required to run them. Tur 
Wutcox & Gress MACHINE is entirely free 
from such fault. I think the most delicate 
female may use it without detriment to 
health; therefore. I most cordially recommend: 
tt.to all.” i : 

SR 

Axsout 25,000 spools of the: Eureka Ma-' 
chine Twist are manufactured every day., 
Still the supply is inadequate, and the man-' 
ufacturers' are obligéd “to incréase their 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any old subscriber who. will remit us 
$3.25 for a renewal of his’subscription for 
one year in advance, or who will send us 
$6 for two years in advance, shall have 
sent him postpaid our new and beauti- 
ful premium chromo, entitled *t Memories 
of Childhood”; or, if preferred; either of 
our splendid steel engravings, entitled 
** American Authors” or “ Abraham Lin- 
coln Signing the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion.” See “Premium Column” for: full 
particulars in regard to these premiums. 











WE intend at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to make ovr house the most 
popular place in this country for purchasing 
Carpets and Upholstery Goods. We invite all 
to examine our stock and prices. The same 
polite attention extended whether to pur- 
chase or to examine styles. Foster Brothers, 
309 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





RaRE is the genius, and blest as it is rare, 
which can create additional sources of 
amusement and instruction for the minds of 
children. The effort to teach Natural His- 
tory by the new Game of Birds, called Avi- 
lude, is every way successful. This game is 
highly commended. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, by West & Lee, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 








“Snorer or Success in WALL STREET.” 
82 pages. Contains Origin of Wall Street, 
explains the mysteries of ‘‘ Puts’ and 
‘*Calls,” and how to speculate on capital of 
$10 to $100. Noliability. Mailed forstamp 
by VALENTINE, TUMBRIDGE & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers,.39.WallSt.,.N. Y.. Box 2282. 

SS REE nines oe aaa 


“Apvice.—BSend “for ‘Frée » Price-lists. 
Jones's Scale’ Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 





INDISPENSABLE—the Babcock Extinguisher. 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE. 


Tuts article is so well known that it is 
only necessary to caution the public against 
imitations. Remember that it requires a 
particular proportion.and a.careful admixture 
of the carbolic acid with other ingredients 
to produce a salve that.may be relied upon. 
The genuine only guaranteed. See that it 
bears the jfac-simile signature and private 
proprietary stamp of John F. Henry. Sold 
everywhere. Joun F. Henry, Curran & 
Co., Proprietors,8 and 9 College Place, 
New York. 








Tue fame of Niagara’s thundering catar- 
act is universal. Sois the good repute of 
the Parn Kier. It is spoken well of by 
people in the city where it is manufactured 
and by people in all parts of the world. Its 
advertisements claim a good dealfor it; but, 
in the-face of so many commendations as it 
has secured, no one can say no to their as, 
sertions. Try the Pamy Krier and prove 
the truth of them for yourself, 





Agents (of either sex), don’t fail to send 
for our new circular before making your 
winter plans. Sent.free. Address Murray 
Hill Publishing “Company, 129 East Twen- 
ty-cighth street, New York. 





ry 
5 en internally, warranted porfocsy 
harmless (see oath accompanying each bo 


y and s' if it was $10 per bot- 
-~ bey would not be without it. Sold by the Drug- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 

of rheumatism, aches, pains, 

swellings, frost bites, caked 

breasts, burns, scalds, salt- 

theum, etc. upon the human 

“frame, and strains, spavin, gails, 

KN TAT DOE etc. upon animals in one year 

than all other pretended remedies have since 

the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 

and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 

each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 

It isno humbug. There is no. pain which it 

will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 

or lameness it will: not cure. No. family or 

stock-owner can afford to be without. Centaur 

Liniment.. White Wrapper for family use; the 

Yellow Wrapper*for animals, J. B, Rosz & Co., 
“53 Broadway, N. ¥. : bf st 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


OTEPERRLA | Its Varieties, Causes, Etech, and How to 
Cure it without ce 
VITAL FORCE: How Wasted and flow Preserved ; or, 
‘Abuses of the Sexual Function. Their Causes, Symp- 
us, tects, and Means of Prevention and Cure. 


e 50 c! 
HOW TO RATHE: A a for Using Lig fa Preserv- 


in poate & d Curin Price ents. 
FATHER'S ADVICE $0 RVERY BOT. Pace ad cts. 


MOTHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts. 
addons E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 


=) HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Electro-Silicon 




















DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the Bin dser and urinary organs, 
accompanied by gr aveliz @ eposits, irritation of the neck 
of the bladder, with difficu uity of putas the urine, in 
stricture, in seminal we eakness, and conditions of 
the parts accompanied by debility 

JULIBHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be found a most efficacious remedy. Send_ for circu 
farsto B. KEITH & CO., 41 Liberty street, N. ¥. For 
sale by Druggists. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


GLASS CUTTERS. 


Seca 








five cents. We will send one to any publisher at 
insert this notice and forward us a copy prepaid. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 78 Beekman $t., N. ¥. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
37 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond street, New York. For 
aale by all druggists. 


Chevaliers. 


LIFE FOR THE HAIR will keep — hair healthy 
as cold weather comes on. 


weed eh HABIT speedily 

emet by Dr. Beck’s only 
known & eure Remedy. 

NO CHARGE 


for treatment until cured. Call on or address 


DR. J. C. BECK, Cincinnati, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the wrgent demand of the times, the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
have determined to 
REDUCE PRICES, 


and will peered Se sell their $65 machine for $45, and 
other styles in 


THE HE FLOREN CE 


is the ONLY ae by sree — mat itn t ~~ = back- 























ward and forward, ts urchaser 
may prefer. It nab hoon iy IMP 0 ven YD SIM- 
Kegon _— and is far on fet m any other machine in 
the marke 


If 1S NOW THE CHEAPEST. 
Florence, Mass., Nov. 1, 1873. Agents Wanted. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S HOM@OP2L7HIC 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
for the Cure of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, 





Og: 

These invaluable curative have been before the people 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin- 
ions for ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and EFFICACY. Livery 
STABLE MEN, HORSE RAILROAD MEN, TURFMEN, TRAINERS 
BREEDERS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS all have trie 
hem, in ws 


ist SPECIFICS and principal ran nge of ri 
A. A.— Daren a nflammations, Fevers, or 
Congest’ one — Fever in Vows. 
B. B.—Cures all Stra 


ism, et. oF ee or Joints...... 100 
c. C.—Cures Distemper. Canadian Horse Dis- 
ease, Sore Throat, and Influenza.......... 10 
D. D.—Cures Bots, Worms, Grubs............... 100 
E. E.—Cures Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, In- 
flamed Lungs or Air Passages........... 00 
F. F.—Cures Colic or Bellyache, Hoven or 
Wind-Blown, Purging or Diarrhea........ 10 
&. G. -— Arrests a Luss of Foal or cis 
CREA PEP eT ey ees oe 
H. H.—Cures Dropsy and Diseases of Kidney: 


— psy 
and Bladder: Beggs or Painful Urination. 100 
I. I.—Cures Eruptions, pbocases, and Ulcers, 
Mange, Farcy, Fistulas, etc................ 100 
J. J.—Cares iseases , a ‘Digestion, ml 
dition, Persia? s Staggers... 100 


Veterinary Case, - Bincic Feet, with 
Veterinary Man 8mo, 275 pp. — 10 
bottles of ‘Medicine and We 

Sipele Bottles, each fifty doses of ores. 100 





—Sent Free by Express to any part 
ot the country on neces 6 of the price, in orders 
of $5 or upward. DRESS 

umphrer's Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office ond b dey No. 562 Broapway, New Yor«. 
ale by all Druggists. 





re ada td DEBILITY. ; 
BI Spressed. tn eaph e state of mind ; n weak, 
us, Cx hes + e 


el mg; energy or an- 
ation; contused hea memory. The 
Vv indis- 


cretio mgegueneat fin a 
il ne ia Seas 











PRINTING. 


SELF-iINKING PEARL PERESS 
New and valuable i wry Every busi- 





yr bad outer From ive Cuiendie 
seater Tome: ae 


FOR SALE. 
A perfect Japanese Bell. paces Temple relic. 





Only one in this country. com. lbs. weight. 
Adapted for use of churches oe ad c¢ buildings. 
Price reasonable. Address box 5082, 








TRAVEL. 


PEN N SYLVANIA A RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from Bos of Desbrosses and 
ana dt streets, as as foll 
ss for Basrisbery, © Pittsburg the West and 
h Pullman 


5, 7, and 8:30 8 ‘aiaco Oars sltached,$:00..x, 

, 7, and 8:30 P. M. junday o, i, 

For Baltimore, Washington, and the South, via 
“ Pennsylvan ia Air Line,” at ‘53 A. 4m 3:20 and 9 P. 
M. Sunday 9 P.M. And via W. & B.R.R. at 9 





Sunday 6: 10 P. 
t and second class 7:05 P. 
to ewark at 6, 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8:10, 3,10, i A 
Oro NO 8 B00, 4110, 1:90. S210, 5°20, Be 6:10, 6:30, 
8:30, 9, gid 11:60 B. a. +5 yn * Sunday 


5: 
8, 8: 
Fores hist, 4:30, 1 om SiO ere Ao 6-36, 1330 8, 8: 

0, Ht Es ‘M., and 12 ate senday 5:20, 6:10, a 


9P. ot, 
30, 7, 8:10, 9 9:20, and 10 A. M., 12 noon, 
1, 2, 2:30, 3 4:10, 4:30, 5:30, 5 6:10, 6:30 1, 1:80 
> ra, ty wt ae “6:10, and'7 .M. 
oodbridge and Forth ane ’and 10 “ M., 
For New StS Tana :10 A. M. 12M., 2, 8, 4:10, 5 
6:10, 8:30, 9 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday ‘ei 8:30, an 


9P. M. 
For Kast Millstone, 8:10 A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:20 
P.M. 


For Lambertville and Flemington, 9 A. - ond 2P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 2 and 4 

rT for Bordentown, Burlington, aaa "Gamaon, 

9:3 12.30, 2, and7 P.M. 
For or Freehold, ? A. M., and 4 P. M. 
For wy ny tp ii Ses haste A. M., and, via 
boat er Ko 1, 3: 0 P. 

6:35 Sany; 523,1098 A. ML a Ce 
M., 6:35 P. M., daily ; ie an mg 
daily, except Mon lay. From W: astitngton and Bal- 
ti 5“ Penna, Air Line,” 6: 6:40 A. M., 4:05 and 
SHB Psy, Sunday, 6:40 A. Ms and via P. W.& B. R. 


R., 6:40 A. M., d_ 10:13 P. unday, 6:40 A. M 
From m Philadelphia, 5:22, 6:40, 6: 3b, ie al 11:55 A. 

5, Gh, “i, “oct. 5 pwd 
Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 27 d $44 Broadway, No. 1 


Astor House, and foot of eres rosses and Courtlanat 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 


D. M. BOYD. J 
General’ Pass. agent. 
A.J. CASSATT. 


General Manager. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


12 M -9 
4, 73 
at 


12 M. 














Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘“‘ PEERLESS”? INKSTAND. 


For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Eavelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABROOKE. 


NON-REVERSED 


FERROTYPES. 


31 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. Northwest cor. 16th St. 











es, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphosc: M 
falethoscopes, a a Photographs of _Celebrities, 
Vhotographic Materials. —_ 





EDUCATION 


SMITH COLLEGE FOR YOUNG| & 
WOMEN, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


This College will be opened for the reception of 
students on the second Thursday in September, 1873. 


The course of studies, occu four years, will be 
fully Sevens 6 — that'in our ae} Ni ew fingland col col- 


“Gand ‘or young 

aidates fo for 8 ‘admission to the lowest class will be 
xamiped in Arithmetic, Geography, the construc- 
tion of the nyt language, gene: outlines of His- 
tory, the Latin and Greek Grammars, the Cataline of 
Sallust, seven orations of Cicero, the first six books of 
Mi Sd is eae, three books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
of Homer’s Iliad ae ra to Quadratic 

“<s and two books of Geome 
any ae ee mae ren pply to the eeueens., 


MHERST, r to 
the teas of the Trustees, J. M. GREENE, Low. 
ELL, MASS. 


ADRIAN mSTITevE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Uniontown, N.J., twenty-two miles from 
New York, on Philadel hia Railroad. Mrs. L. H. 
MAYHEWS and Mrs. BAEBLER, Principals. 

urse in English, French, 

Latin, Mathematics, Music, and ‘Draw wing. 

as professors > ep" ee — 
person: or 

letter to Mrs. M. E. Bacbier wg South Was if a 

Square, N.Y., orto Mrs. L.H. Mathews, at the Insti nite. 


All Having Children to Eaucate or School 
Taxes to pay will find prof in the * American Edu- 


cational oi 20 cts., or $2 pe 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.. 14 Bond #t,, N. Y. 
FRENCH 
ND DAY SCHOOL to Yours MAN 
Providence, R. 1. Address MRS. N. W. DEMUNN, Prin, 


eee P fe 
LEREINOTO™ RREINOPE Heese? 


yoQAR ING SCHOOL at Nassau, Rens. Co., N. 
Y. Send for circular. A. B. WIGGIN, Principal.” 


























AGENTS WANTED. 
A GOoD pi tc 


¢ |= aE ae 








Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!Y! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 











It is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 


We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR (873. 
It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. Car- 
penter. It is now being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE WILL BE 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY BEAUTIFUL 
SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition will be ready for delivery at an 
early day, hoping thereby to prevent the unavoidable 
delays of the present year. 

WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris. 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. 


Three magnificent Chromos, 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One agent 
recently obtained 380 subscriptions in 
eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 
ACENTS WANTED. 

H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
£¢reet, New York. 








It Costs, 
NOTHING 


to see it. Scone 9 sent Sree of 
express charges 


(am 


a 

We offer to the AGENTS AND CANV 

OF AMERICA the BEST PAYING. om 
EASILY WORKED agency in the world® 


R bear can of HO Y the most tabi 
and most val- 
ments at the W OU := aate a, nau 


his patrons will do the mos? rth N 
subscriber to Our Firgsing Frignp secnivea aa ao 
mium, at the time of subscribing, a choice of two 
porn tn prrerie oil chromos, ELEGANTLY fe or ey 
up, and he 1 addition 5 mes a share 
Third — tribution of Premiums, Our a 
ebutions are estab lished and very popu. 
lar with oe ~ CAN ¢: R Firesipe Frizyp 
is oneof the bee a Poni Wi ecklies ot 
the Union, 8 inal, illustrated, is in itg 
fourth in, 8 Rage has ay reine unprecedented s 
circulation over One Hundred ‘Thousand and rapi 
increasing, is wary OP ular and sought after, and ex. 
tensively odivertiond ta te assist the agent ; the chromos 


are the best Pas yea take 
oe: MAKE MONEY S22: 
MORE ex- 


nts (secured during last two years) sodden ry 

— any other house in America, and they pan 
to work right along and make BIG salaries. The Sz. 
CRET is that they offer BETTER inducements and that 
we attend Mor” ©=oMPTLy to their pgm F ped. tact 
posse experience of an old agent is not need make 
Ney with OUR GRAND COMBINATION. OF PA. 

PER PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. 9 
Consisting of the two oil chro. 

mos “Cure” and Coming” 
a, elegantly framed, a share in the 
distribution, specimen copies of paper, certificates, 
circulars, instructions to" agents, etc., sent upon re- 
ceipt of $2. 00 (its worth $10.00) if you will go to work 
at once, (if you are KY satisfied with it you can re~ 
turn it to us C. O. D. ) exclusive territory given, and 
territory is rapidly Danes up. Secure territory af 
once. We give the BEST EMPLOYMENT to all, or 
female, your leisure hours or your entire time, at 
home or traveling, YOU can make money. Secure it 
NOW. Specimen copies of the paper, — ete,.' 

Sent Free. Send for them now. ‘Addres - 

WATERS & CO.,, Publishers, Coleone, Tl. 








AGENTS WANTED 


HOM Boake 
OM BIBLE 
By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This bagi teaches how men lived ek Bible times 
and how to 


ing leas on every 
ing, ¢ 





$75 to oe per month, <ye7; 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE ‘iM 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWIN 


licensed and warranted for five 
ay $1,000 for any machine that will cow acura : 
mere beaatifal, or more Sests som than ours. it 
as 


ck Every 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
We pay Agen 


aaa pratt without tea it. ay ts 
0 $250 per month and expenses, ora com- 
she g } An which twice [4 5 can be made| 


S 
~ 
: 
Ef most superior ani 
te 
Sm 
Se 





ACENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest uae Ben selling book ever plished. 
I great Credit Mobiler Scandal, Sen 


atorial Britons Seeman Lob! 
the wonderful Sights of the National ing tal. It selle 


— Send for s a 8 and our terms 
ents anda fu description of the work. Addres# 





NA ONAL PUBLIS .» Philadelphia, Pa. 
70 Prospectuses are now ready for our 
oe new books, viz.: 


HE GILDED AGE. by MARK 
rox, and CHAS. D. WARNER, illus- 

trated awe Us HOPPIN; 

VERYBODY’S ERIEND. by 

—— roy ig illustrated by THOMAS 


AGENTS. 47 Hag LiFe AMONG ” ae, fio. 


said about 
these books. pods. x Knows they will i 1 all 
others, and wise agents will act acc scoordingly and opr 
for by at —. to AMERICAN PUBLIS: 


” ’ 





20 engravings, 600 intensel. 

eg ol 
ent and in- 

struction. Selling rapidly. 


ad 
tn a 
D Pittsburgh be anes 


ee) 
) 








WASHINGTON xD TH610 
AND INSIDE. 





ARE PaaeeS |: FOR BOOK AGENTS. 
ED BOOK. 


ILLUSTRAT: 
IN [£ 
alec THE FAR 
e 


ars of FE am Agyen tures as a Lig. 

















Agents Wanted. 
‘OR CATALOG 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 


PLUCKY AGENTS | 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


ACENTS’ CUIDE. 


Worth $100 to an ent. Send . for it, oF 
Postal Card for particulates. J.P. Fond 28 6te: fo ~¥ 


rr Th di jing. 
Od more hives RES wasted Yar ont 


LIVIN GSTONE 233 yrs. in. A PRICA. 


Over 600 peges, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 








Send for circular = ond Lpreat o of the greatest success 
of the season. re pass 184 subs. in ste da: 
HUBBARD Bi ., Pub’s, 723 Sansom St. 

















Inside Life in 
Wall | Street. 





ob 
of all the great 


Se ean exren 
Jdceatannice 


and ofthe ‘and 
er 
trated Eeery ee ant TIN OILERS CO. 








evening. No capital. eee & & valuabl 

if you area fool or lunatic; but 
Pass This B eg 
ES. Write for 

PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade Street, New York. 
julienned 

make more money et work 
!11SAMP EE! 

pul wires be a $8 beantifal ( er ee 


of go sent free by mail. Address, with six-cent ré- 
if you “ pene’ and wish to m 
Eureka Portable Table C Co., St. Louis. 
Ak LCATALOGUES. AGENT want 
cture. . 
1 ts Wanted! All classes 
$5t to $20 cr Peing people ofa 
foment ol te eng Gn tant ng eae, Part 
$415 sacmerea arena 





WORKING GLASScssscuterars soe: 
employment a 
Dewructions e package 
turn stamp, M. YO UNG & CO., aah Greenwich st., N.Y. 
mone 
10 AL Wishing PICTURE or FRAMES « 
d to sell my new pi GEO. E. 
of ae o~e epee ne pe 
sim their 
Parfieuls woned every- 
w! a parficn ars free. 
1010320" eee, 
GTON, WN, Chicage, 





5 A mts Wanted.—Sam 


5,000 nsf Non WHITH, Newark Hom $0 a 











eoren te etc. 


OUTFIN 
FREE 


ano. B. HO! 
cami tae 


Canvassing 
AmEs’sS nev 





Ma 


Jubi 
¢ 


which are | 
finish, simpl 

These ins 
and are in 


tates. 
The long « 


and climate 
be added w! 
Mable. The 


Send for ] 
NI 








THE UI 


THE BE 


in Style, T< 
Send for Ci 


Whit 
1 








-" 


Mt Bor ee. 


5 ean 





<éZ 


Senate 


“mes naq. TR & I 








November 6, 1873] 


WANTED. SGT CONTRIBUTOR,” a bix? 
teen pee oem ccraenane feustons 8 parle writes 
ir le 
f ums rin 
fo a Onl ten Lai eas "ci hen 





names, et etc., address J. H. EARL ston Mase 
Pe... doyment at your homes or 
OuTFI The work is congenial 
phen ‘and pays the Dest o any- 
thing ever ve offer Cash wa- 
FREE Bes, mole, and com plete outfit sent 


@no. B. HODGE & CO., 783 and 785 State St., Chicago. 


TO BOOK ACENTS. 
Canvassing Books sent free re MARY CLEMMER 
HON,” pe Ran ya Bl <4 p emgcer se 

TON,” D WORTHINGTON & CO. Hartford, Conn. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 
ciland Key Check Outifits. Catalogues, samples, and full 
particulars fre ee. §S. M. SPENcER, 117 ire: St., Boston, 


AGENTS WANTED for Rev. W. Morley Punshon’s 
great book. ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


WOMEN, MEN, Girls, one Bo a wannee | ed well our 

French and American Jew: ry, Hoole in 

= own m localities. No pas: tA needed. 3 Ror, ca 
t FREE. P.O. VICKERY & Co., A ita, Me. 




















Add fe ¥ 
AGENTS. grits“, DAVID WILLIAMS, N.Y. 





VALUABLE CATALOGUE FREE. 
: HIN 


TERNATIONAL PUBLIS G Co., New York. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated. 


Jubilee and Temple 


ORGANS, 


which are unsurpassed in quality of tone, style of 
finish, simplicity of construction, and durability. 

These instruments have a widespread reputation 
= in great demand all through the United 





The long experience of every man connected with 
the Factory is of incalculable benefit in adding to 
that reputation. These facts are shown by the fast 
ad Seay increasing demand for these instru- 


= Workmanship is of the best class that can be 

produced in this or any other country. They are sub- 
stantial and will wines tand all kinds of temperature 

and climate. All modern ee are and will 
be added which will stand the test and are found yes 
Hable. They are also capable of a great js wiy A 
tone and expression. The reeds all through the d 
ent sets are Lenin A = Ly - A voiced, not soft- 
ened down merely sell, so the tone after- 
ward will wear thie but “they ¥ wilt fae rove with Fy 
and in five years will be richer and the tone will 
as round and full as when new. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0O., 
New Haven, Conn. 








THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 
THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 


TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union pba N. Y. 


ae the best Square Piano made 


&end for Circular wit yee 


Prices lees ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five suas 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Clase. Te Octave Pianos for $290 
We answer—Itcosts less than 


Piano sol 
of whom make 





2 'e ustrated 
) aca we geting over i oe “our Panos, 
om Rs may eno our Pe ges 


Rotice, 
“ * UsSs Piano Con, 810 whence i 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
AT VIENNA! 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN COMPANY 


have the honor to announce that they have just been 
awarded by the 
AUSTRIAN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 
AT VIENNA, THEIR 


GRAND SILVER MEDAL 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 


Being the Highest Award, of which only five have 
been given to American Exhibitors at the Exp 

This honoris, of course, separate from and in addi- 
tion to the 


FIRST AND HIGHEST MEDAL 


AT THE 
VIENNA EXPOSITION 


awarded this Company; being not merely the highest 
distinction, but the only one to American Exhibitors of 
such Instruments, 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 


AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 





THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY 


invite attention to several new styles which they 
are now introducing, including those exhibited at 
Vienna. These will be found very attractive 
in appearance, of remarkable quality, and at 
prices lower than have before been offered, At no time 
in their history have this Company made more sub- 
stantial progress in their productions than during the 
past year, and at no time has the relative superiority 
of their work been as great as it is now. Much as they 
value the mass of testimony which has accumulated 
to the unapproached merit of their Cabinet Organs. 
including the recorded opinions of musicians gen- 
erally and uniformly higher awards at industrial 
competitions, their chief d d is, neverthel 
upon the intrinsic superiority of their work, which 
they are determined shall maintain the splendid repu- 
tation it has acquired. Musicians will find in the Or- 
gans of this Company tones possessing an unequaled 
body, purity, and freed from di with va- 
riety of effect, power, elasticity of touch, equality of 
scale, and general excellence not found elsewhere; 
and mechanics will find in all parts of interior and ex- 
terior only thé best and most thoroughly prepared 
material and most skillful and conscientious work- 
manship. 

Not only will present superiority be found in the 
Mason and Hamlin Organs, but they may be expected 
to last and keep in order twice as long as others. 

Prices are little if any higher than those of other 
organs; but there is this difference inthe mode of 
selling: The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. print in 
their price-lists their lowest cash prices, which are 
therefore fixed and invariable, being alike to all, and 
securing to every one the lowest price at which such 
Organs can be afforded, even by the manufacturers hav- 
ing best facilities in the world for production. It isthe 
custom of makers generally to print in their price- 
lists very much higher prices, from which discounts are 
made at retail of from one-third to one-half. Com- 
parison of the printed prices of the Mason and Ham- 
lin Organ Co. with those of others after these larger 
discounts are made will show that the Mason & Ham- 
lin are little if any higher. 

Some of the new styles are a five-octave, double- 
reed Organ, splendid quality and power, in plain case, 
for $110; the same, with five stops, tremulant and 
knee-swell, in upright, resonant case, much admired, 
$125; the same, with the improved Vox Humana 
and Automatic Swell, $130; the same, with 
Octave Coupler, Sub-base connected with man- 
uals, etc., a very powerful Organ, of large variety and 
very fine quality, $190. All these will be found to 
possess impo: t improvements, adding to their 
beauty of tone. 

The printed prices of other makers of inferior organs 
will be found ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF higher than 








Other styles, $55 to $600 and upward. 
Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Circulars, with low- 


est prices and full particulars, free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


New York, Boston, or Chicago. 


PIANOS 


§ T E C K are the BEST. 


Church Organs. 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character. Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E. &C.C. HOOK & HASTINCS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


Unrivaled Square and Uprights, | ms: 
~ “SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
icted: to write for information, lars, and Price- 
lined and satisfaction guaranteed 
a" T, H. CHAMBERS & SON, ‘ 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 











Quaranty wat 
“SpeciaL Sars 





Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 115 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market for Brazil is firm, with few 
sales from first hands since the considerable transac- 
tions of last week. Holders have confidence, late 
proves os re being in their favor. The inquiry 


mand an 
Bmcreness in Javas 2 lepee. The trade 
i m ‘the interior is increasing an: e receipts are 


FISH AND SALT.—Dry Codfish are in good demand 
and large supply. Mackerel in fair demand and 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—Malaga Raisins are a shade 
firmer, the sales being pretty free, with no disposition 
to press stocks. Currants are quiet at unchanged 
values. Turkey ag rious easier. Smyrna 
in demand rates. Sardines du 
N enerally ste hes h fair demand. Gree 
Fruits in very good d 


MOLASSES.—Foreign is nominal, the demand 
being chiefly from the trade for small lots. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, but to effect large sales conces- 
sions would be Decennry.. a ae sew parcels New Crop 
New Orleans at hand ar ualit; and ‘not 
comparing favorably with Bo my Old,the la’ 

t n assortment and lower values may peas. ex- 
pected in a few days. 

RICE.—The market is more active for New Crop 
Carolina, see ceuninart and the a good quality 
of the Rice ers. India is in small 
7 and tals dome demand ey ~: mtg The princi- 
= demand is for Domestic, prices being compara- 

ively cheap. 

SUGARS.—Refined continues to decline and the 
market is weak. The production is about one-third 


ere 
ers —— buyers freak a ros | closing off their daily 
ree he sales have been 
figne co a further a Nay in rates, Refiners pur- 
ing only for ee wants in a ~— con- 
=. of the market for their produc receipts 
ht, but the stock is but slightiy” diminished 
and is e for the season. There creased de- 
sire to uce stocks. 


SYRUPS.—There is a stronger tone to the market, 
and, with very light production, no surplus, and in- 
creased demand, sellers have the advan The 
finer grades are the most inquired for, but ‘are in 
good request. 

SPICES.—The market is quiet, steady, and firm, 
bi pothing doing in invoices and a fair distributive 

emand. 


TEAS.—There is little or no animation to the mar- 
ket. Prices rule about steady and purchases are 
made in accordance with present soauisenente. 

There is little demand for aren anda 
a 


oa6 ¥_request from 
tailers. Galcagn are in full supply, but there is no 
pressure to sell. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


TUFFS, Erc.—The I —The Flour market continues 
Pete — pce favor buyers. The jobbing trade 
been light and there is some accumulation of 


on 0. 
The demand for Cit; Ground Flour for the West 
Indies has been good. Medium and fine grades Winter 
e 


ufacture 
att bbls. Rye Flo ur ive. Corn Meal steady 
in fair demand. 


Wheat et has been subject ‘ew changes and 
generally firm, closing os pay E — 8 . Ex- 
ports have no’ ot — me in _ex- 
change and trois Bre at ree shi; 
ments. The m ing demand ia ht. Winter r growths 
are held —. bush. 

1,115,307 bush. rn has export request 


n 
ode Sa 18D ish. Espo <u sg nfeher ‘and frm. oi. 
% ush. 4 Ls 
S41 bush. ‘Oats have ruled a trifle easier under liberal 


h. 
receipts with more activity and some 3; lative 
y 3 706 bush. Rye inactive but 
firm and held above buyers’ views. inte, 
bush. mun in fair d at 


b man 
vious prices. pts, ush. Barley Malt 
Riacti id higher than buyers are willing to 
aud nominally fitme” Receipts, 700) bush. mes 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—The 


market has not 
varied essentially. d 


rt business. The decline on ture 
‘ipts 36,079 bales. Exports ree taOB bales. 


THER.—The demand from the 


and To 
lock Sole is in: light eZ at un 
ceipts 59,114 sides. Exports 143 rolls and 230 bales. 


LIVE STOCK.—The receipts of all kinds have a 
but littl 


Extras ee per BO 
Gaur at 73 to 10 cents ts for tive vand 4 to 7} cents 
per pound for Texan. ich Cows, con to ex- 


ess an 
Ww 
7 head f peye Sheep have in 
poke ng a its and Lambs 5% to 7 cents 
posn?. © Hogs held at 4% to 5 cents and 
> “ae 5X to 6X cents per pound for 
w 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for, Cogpetage 
Stock and Candles has not changed since our last. 
Dom catie Coal is in fair demand and. firm. At the 


recent He 4 sale there was but variation 
le. Foreign is in light id. Pro- 

vinelal is inactive and Dyes are in limited 
request. D ewoods without demand. quiet. 
d no: dull. in 


ri ified eet Hops 


a ae bidvor 
light oat. 





changed 
finer “Rachauge steady, Gold ; 


1397 


tm Ne 








METALS.—The market for American Pig iron is 
dull and irregular; quotations are — —— 


pons stead: Ky aed Pig 
yu 


w) aay ki: STORES, Erc.—The market for 
Crude Sperm and is quiet. Menkes 
weak. dec air by B 





sean. and no yueseure to to sell. steady. 
eo petmary mar ets there isa signaly fmproved 
feeling. Naph pine 5 


PROVISIONS.—There is a better tone and mors 
ay hy the Pork marke a the stock bein; 





and in few hands. Recei 410 bbis. Expo: 
bls. Bacon irre for future delivery. 
rts yunds. Cut} eats easier generally. 
Beef continues \. de prices low- 
er, with liberal transactions for future delivery. 
ceipts 4,823 bbis. and tcs. Exports .768 pounds. 
me rates of freights, etc., and tight money mar- 
ket restricts the shipp’ demand and absorbs the 
for it y farmers and shippers. 


OOL.—The poe is yp geie. | Some few sales were 
fected the fore week, but the unsettled 
condition of the f 


sation of work oo is not conducive ) 
busi Deseo ons are nominal. Receipts 718 bales. 
Exports 390 sles. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has ruled quiet and the im- 
provement in fancy pails have been barely sustained. 
Although the receipts have been heavy, they reer 


ely ae tubs, which sotnens the Petock weigh 
With an tion of stoc' 


there is no it anette ing a market 
at relat ively lower prices than can be 0! 

_— — mulation consists of good and 

lis are in good request, with e eat va- 


8; exports, 42,565 
Ora County Pails and Creamery, # »..... 40 @4 
River Pails, Selected : 38 a0 





utter 
fone Butter, Fair toWPrim 


CHEESE.—The receipts, exports, and sales have all 
been light and the market oe quiet. The large 
advance in ocean freig 


me! oo umulate. Holders 
are not pressing sales, but it is an en Bee time 
for pat es — ane = is, Wk ct of better values 
is not flatte packages, Exports, 


1,443,704 pounds. Woo = 
State Factory, Fancy...... 
State “4 Prim 


ae Factory, Inferio: 






Western Factory, Ordinary to Prime..... --.10 @13 
State Farm Dairy, Ordinary to Pane. ---10 @13 
English Dairy..........cccccccccesccccccees @ 
kiinmed Cheese........... 

y Skimmed 


EGGS.—The supply is large and demand moder- 
pa A heen Limed are dull. Receipts, 7,484 bbls. We 
quo 
cceste, prime, in barrels 
Western, ordi to e 





POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultzy ween sold 
well for good stock. Western have run poor and low 


rates accepted. Dressed in large supply and gener. 
all ae. Game was slow of sale early in — week. 









but ¢ firmer under an increased deman 
quote: 
Live Fowls and Gatchene, @D lie 
Live Turkeys, # BD. Re@ 6 
Live Ducks, pair. 60 @$1 00 
Live Geese, Western, po . $150 @ 250 
Dressed Fowls ‘and Chickens, # » .- We Dw 
Turkeys, @ D........seeceeeeeeees Re w 
Woodcock, per DAIL. ..........2:ceesceeeeee 6 @ 8 
Grouse, Oe os aadade 0 @ % 
Partridges. be 40 @10 
Gases... Selineseutdnsios 70 @ 80 
Pigeons, per dozen...... 1@ @1% 
Venison, whole Deer, # 6@ 8 
long saddles, “* . - Be B 
% short BRAS, * .....ccccccccces Re B 


BEANS.—The market for Marrowfats is inactive at 
easier rates. Mediums are in full supply aa in 


’ favor. White Kidney nominal. Pea ns 

a Red Eitnes. sine. We au ee = 
Exports, 1,965 
Marrowtats, bree a? $2 75@$2 90 
= Fair 10 p00d, POF per ‘pasha Bo cccccee ; ite ; % 
| a ba 

Kidneys, 4 _ "13 oa ae 
Pea Beans, . “© —— sesereee 2 30@ 2 80 
Red Kidney, ee eealaind 4W@ 410 


PEAS.—Southern Black Eye quiet. Green inactive 


and easier. Canada lower. Receipts, 3,844 bushels. 
Exports, 843 bushels. We quote: 





POTATOES.—Good stock is in fairdemand. Com- 
mon grades sell slowly and at low prices. The supply 
of Sweet is small and bod meats is active at decidedly 
higher prices. We quote 
Rose, oe in bulk, per pol 

recy and Loug island, per bbi.. 
Teece n Blow, POF DDL. ....2eeeeeeeeererenes 





ASHES.—The market is quiet for both Pots and 
Pearls, with light receipts but an es supply. Pots 
$0.38. Pearls nominal. Stock in inspection yards, 

4 casks Pots and 135 barrels Pearls. 

BEESWAX.—The market is quite dull at 30 to %1 
cents per pound for Western and 31 to 33 cents for 
Southern. 


BROOM CORN, Erc.—The stock is light and 
market dull. We quote: Long Green Hurl,” Prime 
to Choice, 12 to 14 cts.; Short and Medium Brush 
Choice Green, 10 to 12 cts.; Medium Red-Tipped, 8 to 


9 cts.; and Common Red, "coarse and stemmy, 5. to 7 

cts. per pound. Brooms steady at quotations. Broom 

— $14 to $22 for No.2 to No.1 Bass and 
pruce. 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—The export demand 

pe ma fair for Apples, with a disposition to crowd 
wn prices. New Southern inaetine & 4 Ly , Daven 

4 Choice Peeled Peaches but 
ordinary abundant and dull. Unpeeled quiet, 2 iacke 
berries and Cherries dull 
ries dull. We quote: 
APRS. EO 


. Plums lower. 





GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are in plentiful supply 





and mostly winter varieties, Prices favcr buyers, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








in. liberal su sue 
iy, but less accumulation, selling ty Rs slight 
r rate } low, estinu ite searee 
















A oye Western, at oe SE ost whys 
me, us <a 
Hickory KE — 158@1% 
eanuts, per bushel.........0.....++ 100@ 1% 
oe Nua, ‘per oe R@ Ps 
Pears, per bbl........ ise B “oY ; 
PRT, DOT ND. 6s: ohne s snc 5s sa. 4h0er ddoeed bees 
Grapes: per Ib poor to choice, per bbl......... 7 W@10 00 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 
Cabbage, Jerse RD AES 40@ 70 
< pions, per barre are i CE Es mish es | 5 00 
} \ps, ay poston New, per be barrel... pe, s 
reen Corn eee. 
Caulifiower, asst 50@ 20 00 
MISCHLLANEOUS.—We quote: a 
Honey, White Cover, in glass boxes.. -.30@33 
Oia v Buckwhea ont pig were ‘pee 
er, New. ON... «6» decccccescs — 
es oe ee @23 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Leh: op 


—B 
Californts drv— 28024 


Guyslanghtes— 90 — -\Homit be 253¢0—29 
ug! ) ad a — em. eavy— 
“ Heml’ck,dam—17 a—26 
Drugs aud Dyes. 
Alcohol....... 183 a 188 ,Ipecacuanha, 
Aloes, ® %...— 11 a— 11% Brazil, gold.— 
AloesBoc'tri'e—@ | — ala 


see seeese’ 


] a— 36 
Balsam Peru. 200 a 210 e 
ee 21034 a— 3d — large 
Bi-carb Soda.gld 6 a— ae Nutg ia, hi. 
Borax,renned—13 a—19 PPO mp0 gol B 





eg.. 
'y.2’d 6 25 
S Dedlt 
Castor Oil.....—19 a—21 |Phosphorus.. 100 
ha i a Prus. Pota 
Chlorate Pot- ick 115 





| 
| 
8 
' 
6 
i 











le) 

3 

i-s 

cf 

a 

ae 

& 

S 

3 
Sees $ PeEko 
eeeettT masae , , 


RAW. BUGARS Durty :|POR 
adc. ¥ D 


Thin Miess, nw 1950 220 50 


Porto Rico bare be — 8X¥a— 9x Duchess County 


Bauscovado.....— peer. 
pmarare... 








9%| Heavy Mess...1950 22050 
104%a—103%\Heavy Mess West- 





Copperas, Am— 
Cream Tar.gd.— 


Prret 
® 


Bron SLR 


Mss 





* 
t TTT 


8 
& 
nee | 
= 
7 





RSE Za & 
8 pRaSSeS! ¢ BRAS 


Ris 
i 













yX¥a—-0 | ern, new.......15 50 al6 50 
REFINE ED SUGAR. 'Thin Mess Wesv- 
nia. 6 ops WKa— » DOW-...-0+ 216 50 
Sorawea”” —10%a—10% Prime Mess..... 16 00 al6 50 
Granwiated....—10%a— Clear Heavy....19 00 al¥ 50 
A — 9¥a— Backs..... 020 
— a-— 9%|\HAMS—SMOKED. 
— aKa ' , City ..11Kal3 
— 8Xa—9 ~ m.114al3 
= 6a 8%) ‘SH K 





Cut Loat 
MOLASSES—Dory:t Se¥sti 


pe eet Sug. Cured, cer » Sxalb 
iBACON—SMOKED, 
fas 


—65 
Porto Riec, N.—45 2-8 iBreakfast.......... 13 al4 
lish Is., N.—35 
Muscovado....—30 o< 
~s “ Short Ribbed.. ...— a9 
cutee hinaine 115 a 125 ey 7 Niggas 934al0 
Biiver A ott ime a—65 


Hiyeon .......3+ 90. Packet Beet .« 1550 al 
feporial “98 2100 |Fulton M’k’t.19 00 a5 50 
Gunpowder... 40 a1s8 ome ee f in 
Twankay 40 a—45 | sets, # B......... 

<9 geetrod a 20 a— 





Dry Goa atl. 0 a 625 
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H. K. THURBER & C€0O., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St.. New York. 


Our sales of Butter and other Produce 
dived to Retail Grocers na ( Jobber er 





Commission vn Butter, pei OPOUIE, etc,, (8 5 per of 


Flour, Grain, etc., 2% per 
Marking-piates furnehed on on application. 


DURYEAS’ 


Improved Corn Starch, 


A MOST EXCELLENT AND BeAIsEOL ARTI. 


CLE OF 
FOR ALL SEASONS OF TH 
IT ae BEEN PRONOUNCED” 





ALIDS 18 UNIVERSALLY. ADMITTED. 
FOR BRABLE ao AND GRAVIES IT I8 
one GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD BB WITH- 


T IT. 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, AND BUY NO 
OTHER BUT DURYEAS’ IMPROVED CORN 


Teer 

ro ND FOR THEIR BOOK OF RECEIPTS AND 
ND OUT HOW EASILY DURYEAS’ IMPROVED 

SUDO Nate Gaeta tut Baten AGB 

MANY OTHER DELICACIES, TOO NUM SEROUS 

TO Or 

R SALE BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


ee to Ana Precnmaege a 
i 

THE GREAT "AMERICAN TEA CO 

P.-0.Box 5643.) $1 and 8 VESEY S8T., New ¥: 

















Gommercial. 


IMMENSE BUSINESS. 





Tue following willShow our readers the 
kind of business the Spragues, of Rhode 
Island, have been doing and the difficulties 
with which they will now have to contend 
in rearranging their affairs. "We are aston- 
ished at the revelations here made and can- 
not conceive how any sane men could be 
induced to assume such immense risks : 


“The firm of A. and W. Sprague & Co. 


run near 280,000 spindles and 28 printing 


machines in mills and print works, and em- 
ploy over 10,000 operatives. Their great 
print works at Cranston employ 12,000 per- 
sons, and can turn out 40,000 pieces a week. 
At Natick, R.L, they run 70,000 spindles 
and have 600 hands. At Arctic, R. 1, they 
run 22,000 spindles and have 5, 000 hands. 
At Quidnick, R. IL, they have $2,000 spin- 
dies and 500 hands. At Baltic, Conn., 83,- 
000 spindles and 100 hands. At Central 
Falls, R. L, 82,000 spindles and near 500 
hands. At Augusta, Me., 84,000 spindles 
and 700 hands. These cotton mills supply 
their print works with most of the print 
cloths used by them, making about 85,000 
pieces a week when running on full time. 
All are now on half time. Besides their 
mills and print works, they run other preat 
enterprises, both within and without the 
state. In Maine they have vast timber 
mills, saw mills, and like property, in which 
are employed erent numbers of men during 
the lumbering season. In New Hampshire 
is more similar property of theirs. At Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, they own valuable 
water power and have a great stock for- 
ward. They alsoown much land in Kansas 
and in Texas. In this city and Cranston 
their real estate, improved and unimproved, 
is great in extent and value. They control 
in this & the Union Railroad, owning all 
street pees employing 300 men, 500 
horses, and 100 cars, with capital stock of 
$600,000 and valuation - property about 
$800,000. Wm. eg, et resident of the 
Providence and New York Steamship Com- 
pany, which has eight steamers, employs 
500 hands, and owns property valued at 
$1,000,000. This company, it is claimed, 
will not be embarrassed because of the 
Spragues’ embarrassments. Though they 
are the largest stockholders, they own a 
minority of the stock. A. & W. Sprague 
contro] in Providence the Perkins Sheet 
Iron Company and the Rhode Island Horse 
Shoe Company, having three hundred hands 
when full, now running with one-half their 
usual force on half time; the Phenix Iron 
Foundry, Elm-street Machine Shop, Sprague 
Mowing Machine Company, Comstock 
Stove Foundry, and the American Horse 
Nail Company. They also own one-third 
of the stock of the well-known Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works, which employ 
over 1,000 men, and of the Nicholson File 
Company. Their mill property, at a low 
valuation, is estimated at $4,200,000 and 
their print works at $1,000,000. Their pay- 
roll.at times has approached $25,000 a day. 
Besides all this Bsa A. & W. Sprague, 
Hoyt, Sprague & Co. own most of the stock 
of the Atlantic Delaine Co., whose mills, in 
1 | tis prope: employ ores ee hands. On 
this property is an indebtedness near - 
000 Tribune. = 


, — . 








DRY GOODS. 





THE events of the past week have been 
more exciting in the dry goods market than 
in any other department of business, and 
the anticipated failures which for some time 
have been a cause of depression have at last 
taken place. Hoyt, Sprague & Co., and 
their Rhode Island associates, A. & W. 
Sprague and the Sprague Manufacturing 
Company, have been compelled to suspend, 
not from any lack of means, but from in- 
ability to get money to meet their immedi- 
ate liabilities. There have been rumors, too, 
of the failure of H. B. Claflin & Co., which 
have had a disturbing influence on the genera) 
markets ever since the panic commenced. 
The public seemed to have come to the con- 
clusion that so great a house ought to fail; 
but, if the public had better understood the 
business capacity and character of the head 
of this eminent firm, it would probably have 
been willing to trust him to the management 
of his own affairs. On Friday last there was 
a voluntary meeting of the bank presidents 
composing the Clearing House, who took 
into consideration the claims upon them 
for assistance of Mr. Claflin’s firm, and 
they would probably have extended any 
aid to him which he might have required; 
but, at their adjourned meeting on Satur- 
day, he sent word to them that he needed 
no assistance and that he was under no 
apprehensions of suspending. It is said the 
firm of H. B. Claflin & Co.showed a surplus 
of ten millions of dollars, independent of 
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the private means of the partners of the 
house. The banks were more likely to need 
the assistance of Mr. Claflin than he theiz 
assistance. The suspension of Hoyt, 
Sprague & Co., it is understood, will not be 
for long, and it was only necessary at all be- 
cause of the aid required by the Rhode 
Island house and the extensions they had 
been compelled to give to their customers, 
No other failures of importance have 
ocurred here, and only one of a dry goods 
firm in Philadelphia. 

The market for domestic cottons has been’ 
affected by these failures and a general mark... 
ing down of prices has taken place in every 
department. The fall in the price of, the 
raw material, too, bas had its influence, 
The quotations on Saturday were 148 cts, 
for low middlings and 144 cts. for mid- 
dlings. The total receipts for the week 
were 108,039 bales against 100,452 bales last 
week. Exports for the week, 52,694 bales 
against 54,561 bales for same period last year 
Unbleached cottons have been reduced from 
+to1centayard; bleached shirtings have 
been reduced one cent to a cent and a half, 
and sheeting widths from two and a half to 
five cents a yard. Standard prints have 
been marked down from one cent to a cent 
and a half a yard. Cotton flannels -have 
maintained steady prices, but denims, ticks, 
and stripes have been reduced in proportion 
to the changes in other kinds of domestic 
cottons. These changes have stimulated pur- 
chases to a considerable extent, and the 
transactions in prints, in particular, have 
been very large. 

The jobbers, though complaining of a 
restricted business, report that collections 
have been fair for the week, and, upon the 
whole, there isan improved prospect for 
the rest of the season. 

In unbleached sheetings and shirtings the 
demand is yet moderate; but the marking 
down of prices to the extent of one to one 
cent and a half a yard has stimulated trade 
to a certain extent. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are still 
in limited demand, notwithstanding the 
marking down of prices in sheeting widths 
to the extent of 2} to 5 centsa yard, and 
in some instances to 5 per cent. allowance 
in addition. 

Printing cloths are inactive. The sales are 
on a limited scale and the quotations are 
nominal. For the best quality of 64 square 
the price is 6 cents, 30 days. 

Prints have been selling very actively, in 
consequence of the immense purchases of 
Spragues’ and Garner & Co.’s makes and 
the reduction of the price of standards to 
10 cents. Sales were made to the extent ot 
a thousand to fifteen hundred casesa day. 
Spragues’ prints were offered at 9} cents, 
Garner’s fancies at 9 to 94 cents, and Amos- 
keags purples at 8 cents. In all other classes 
of prints there are corresponding reduc- 
tions. 

Ginghams have been quiet and prices are 
comparatively steady. 

In other descriptions of domestic cottons 
quotations are nominal and actual sales 
show an irregular and unsettled market. 

Worsted dress goods have been affected 
by a large auction sale of the fabrics of the 
Manchester Mills, and also by the derange- 
ments caused by the suspending of work at 
some other mills. Prices of desirable styles, 
however, are comparatively steady. 

Woolen goods of all descriptions are quiet, 
though there has been some activity caused 
by a large auction sale of shawls ; but prices 
are unchanged and the stock in first hands 
is light. 

In cloths and overcoatings there is but 
little doing and prices are generally steady. 

There is but little doing in foreign goods 
and staple fabrics are without much change; 
but there is a pressure to put the kind of 
goods upon the market whose value depends 
mainly upon the prevailing fashion. There 
is a moderate demand for dress goods; 
but prices are irregular and sales are not 
large. The market for silks of all descrip- 
tions, except a few of the more fashionable 
colors, is very much depressed, and milli 
nery goods and velvets have been sold at 
auction at prices which must be nearly ruin- 
ous to importers. White goods, laces, and 
embroideries have been sold at very low 
figures, indeed, and the jobbers who have 


| had money to buy could have secured some 


most tempting bargains. 
We cheerfully add our testimony to the 
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growing popularity of American silks in 

New York City, and copy with pleasure the 

following from the New. York Zridune: 
“Cheney Brothers’ silks have been brought 


to such a high degree of perfection and are 
offered at such low rates that Messrs. Lord 


* & Taylor have decided to adopt them as a 


specialty in their silk dress depart- 
mevt. These silks are liked oy the public, 
because they are so durable and at the same 
time so cheap. The silks are said to be 
improving each season in respect to the 
colors produced. The style. and fin- 
ish are pronounced superior to any 
hitherto manufactured in this coun As 
goods for general wear, they are sai ‘to be 
preferable to anything produced in Europe 
at the same price per yard—$2.25. ‘These 
silks have been made in colors for only 
three years, yet they are now produced in 
fifty shades. They are said to give such 
satisfaction wherever adopted that ladies 
once wearing them seldom hesitate to re- 
peat the purchase.” 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, November 4th, 1873. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


GHENEY BROTHERS 
AMERICAN SILKS, | 


BLACK AND COLORED» 
GROS GRAINS. 


We would invite attention to 
our large assortment of these 
fabrics, comprising all new and 
desirable colorings, selected 
specially for our retail trade. 

The Silks of this manufacture 
are made in the most approved 
manner, and will not crack or 
change color in wearing, and 
we recommend them hi 1 rm 
oe beauty, an 

ili 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th Street ra, 
GRAND and CHRYSTIE Streets. 


REDUCED. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, ETC. 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK. 


PALL 


Importations! | 


MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 879 BROADWAY, 


are offering WORSTED EMBROIDERY IN COLORS. 
Also WORSTED FRINGES and GIMP, to match. 
SMOKED PEARL BUTTONS and SLIDES. 

THE MOST DESIRABLE ARTICLES in MARKET. 


FURS. 
F. BOOSS & BRO., 


Fr. BOOSS, 


have opened their Retail Department, and will offer 

AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES, FOR THB 
NEXT SIXTY DAYS, 
a Full Assortment of 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN'S FURS, 
of their own Manufacture. 

Also their 

- Celebrated Patent Le Gant Muff, 


of which they are the sole mi manufacturers. 


449 Broadway, between Howard and Grand 
Streets, New York. 


BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


“Rowe Silk try by = oo a 
"WM. HENRY SMITH & Co. 
82 and 84 Worth Street. N. ¥_* 
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|PETER STEWART, 


162 BOWERY, 
just opening a magnificent lot of 
STRAW, WELVET, and FELT 


HATS, 


ee —~ ame most desirable shapes and at most inviting 
THE RIBBON STOCK 


quality, or price. by any house in the city for quantity, 
» OF Dri 


Velvets and Velveteens, 
Black and Colored, at extremely low prices. 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 


replete with all the novelties. 
Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 
from lic, up. 


KID GLOVES, 


my own importation. Excellent quality Two-Button, 
Téc., 90c., and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the~ 
new shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in Opera and all the 
new shades. Has no equal. Only try one pair, and 
you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 

3 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at.$2.50, or $10 per dozen. 

8 pairs best Three Button at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 

Sent by mail postpaid. 


LACES: 
Yak, Guipure, Pusher, and French, 
all widths, very cheap. 
SPOT NETS, 


Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Bareges, and 
all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 


FINE FRENCH WGVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEEFS, 
and FANS, in great variety. 

Also a splendid stock of 
UMBRELLAS, 
beginning with a good 7-rib crook stick, at 50 cents. 
Nothing like it anywhere except at 


PETER STEWART’S, 


162 BOWERY, 
Between Broome and Spring Streets, N. Y. 
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FURS! FURS! FURS! 
PETER STEWART, 


162. Bowery, 


is ready once more to warm the hearts and hands of 
the Ladies and Children with his 


SPLENDID STOCK 


MANUFACTURED FURS, 


BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


during the late crash, at less than the actual cost of 
the raw skins. He will offer handscme sets of 


CHILDREN'S FRENCH ERMINE, 


With Black Spots, 
MUFF, BOA, and BOX, 


at $1.45, aid $1.65: 


Misses, 


at $1.75 and $1.90. 


Elegantly Lined with White Satin, 


at $2.25! 


Ladies’ White French Ermine, 
River Mink, Real Mink, 
Squirrel, Seal, Alaska 
Sable, Biack Marten, 
Fox, Lynx, 
and all the other 


Fashionable Furs 


AND 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Altering and Repairing 
in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 


Third and Fourth Avenue Oars pass the door. Also 
the Grand Street and Jersey City Cars pass. within 


one block and a half. 
PETER STEWART’, 
162 Bowery, New York. 


Between Broome and Spring Sts. 





R. MEARES, 


SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 


SPECIAL AN NOUNCEMENT. 
Np moe tte entire stock, to conform to 
the present reduced 


od and availed ourselves of 
the present favorable opportunity to purchase 


REAL BARGAINS, 
will MONDA greatest bargains 
the s0ns0n ; Ioan lous cheaper than be than before bn bony we 


Black Gros Grain Silks, 
, $2, and ag bi il bargains. = 
$1.25, and $i ae a usual rates. 

Dress G Bie all styles 





8 Ba Woot Poiana Sree, ee and 5c. 


ae Shades fine Cashmeres, 75c. 
All-Wool Serges and Diagonals, os 70c., and 75c. 
Elegant Black Silk Suite, $65 


d fringe, $80, eget & $169. he 


price. 0. 
rs in ? 
Fa lore sean tachi orhas Ta 
— in Em rota ies, igs, Laces, and Hdkfs. 
pb. Embroidered Edgings, 10c., ldc., l5c., 18¢., 
Wide Real Yak Lace, l8c., 20c., 25c., 28¢., 30c. 
8 INB 


Very Rich te -- Silk 
menterie an 


) ro. 
‘TIES IN FIN: 
"Pinay tame eee ee, 
riees Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, half Broadway 
P 


lack Silk Bonnet Velvet, $1.75, $2, and 
ae Se auction, wo vorth $2.50 


Best 33. 
-Silk Cloaking V: yard. 
Bost Gniorod ing Val ¥ elvets, 150. 818 ee. 


BAee ane IN UNDERCLOTHING AND CORSETS. 
dip Night Gowns, tucked fronts, ie = 
Fine usin ‘uslin Chemises, Embroidered Edge and lan 


YY AND 


Ch outa lot of French-wove Co: eo. 
Gosia Embroidered Corsets,$1.12 and worth $2. 


“an = Hosiery, Domestic, a and Notion De ents 
exhibited many lots well worth a visit of ex- 
po agg 


ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


COR. SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH STREET. 


JOHN R. TERRY, 


Hatter and Furrier, 


No. 837 Union Square, New York, 
has now ready a large and elegant stock of 


HATS AND FURS. 





tor Fall and Winter wear, suited to all ages, which is 
now offered ad 





‘H. O’N! LL ¢ 


IMMENSE 
REDUCTION de PRICES 


MILLINERY GO0D3, 
O'NEILL'S, 


827 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 20th St 
ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 
25c. per yard, 
in Nos. 9, 12, and 16, in all shades. 

The above Ribbons are at a reduction of fifty per 
cent. on former prices and are the finest goods im- 
ported 

ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5p, 
we offere 
Roman Sashes, all Silk, at ot fi a worth $3. 


100 doz. of 

10 ion of 7-inch Roman Sashes, at 

; 8 Grain Sash Ribbons, at 80c. it. ve formers 
ly $1 


FANCY SASHES AT GREAT SACRIFICE, 


Finest Quality of Felt Hats and 
Bonnets, $1. 
BANKRUPT STOCK. 
BLACK SILK VELVETS. 


Less than the cost to import in gold 
100 pieces of Black ming” Veivets, $1.30; worth 


ae” Black Trimming Velvets, from $2 to $6 
Pa plgoss, %-inch Mantilla Velvet, at $4.95; former- 


jieces Colored Velvet, at 
ps yard, in all shades; ; worth $4.50. 


OSTRICH PLUMES. 


300 doz. Long Black Ostrich Plumes, $1.85: worth $3. 
WILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH .TIPS. 


150 doz. Ostrich Tips, at 25c. each and upward. 
Large lot of real Ostrich Tips, at 25c. each. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


, Animm of fine French b Flowers. 
Imported pede for fine City trad 


LACES. 


flv GREATLY cert ri PRICES. 
Gaiparen jenciennes, and Real. 
a. Col sy Sets, and Sleeves. 
endless variet 
» CER IOe VELVET AND LACH CAPS. 


LADLIES..TTES. 
gp arnt ee Bs 


foreediamain Phe low pri 
and to which Aa ius 


Point Lace 








1400 
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MORE CURRENCY WANTED. 


Secrerary Ricwarpson did not believe 
two months ago that “much of a shower” 
was coming. Hethought his “contraction 
policy” would soon drive away all the 
clouds which were hanging over us and 
make everything look lovely. What does 
hethink now? ‘The refusal on his part to 
let out the comparatively small sum of ten 
or twenty millions of dollars has cost the 
country, in the almost universal shrinkage of 
values, more than i200 thousand, millions of 
dollars—an amount nearly equal to our entire 
national debi. Failing as he did to act at 
the proper moment bas been rather a 
dear operation for the country, as the tens 
of thousands who have been financially 
ruined can testify. ‘‘But,” says one, ‘‘the 
crash would have come some time; and 
why not now?” Such talk is all non- 
sense. The sure prospect of death at 
*‘gome future day” does not prevent the 
use of all proper medical remedies to 
recover health. A physician is called 
for when one is sick. Medicine is needed 
for the patient who is in danger. What is 
a government good for if it will not protect 
and promote the best interests of the 
people ? 

Our soundest and most conservative busi- 
ness men months ago predicted financial 
trouble unless it was prevented by a wise 
administration of our government finances. 
‘*Contraction” under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, beginning with September—at 
the very commencement of the business 
season—was like drawing the life-blood 
from a sick patient. 

We believe Secretary Richardson was 
honest and had good motives; but he utterly 
failed to comprehend the real situation of 
the country, and therefore stuck, bulldog 
fashion, to all his contraction theories, in the 
face and eyes of thousands who solemuly 
protested against them, and him also, for 
clinging to them in such an eventful mo- 
ment. Old, musty financial theories are 
good enough to talk about in good 
times; but when trouble comes then prac- 
tical skill and business tact is wanted, 
adapted to existing circumstances. Men 
must act at such a moment in view of living 
facts, not of dead theories. Since the war 
we have added millions to our population 
and the business of the country has in- 
creased to the extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Some men believe in having 
@ currency; but, strange to say, they don’t 
believe in ever increasing it. If a new state 
is formed apd filled with living, active busi- 
ness men, they must, they say, be fed with 
the crumbs of greenbacks which fall from 
the tables of the old states at the North and 
East. Not an extra dollar must a new 
commonwealth have to help it. If money 
is scarce to-day in Iowa or Maine, it will be 
scarcer still to-morrow if a part of it is sent 
to a new state. 

Some people seem to forget that extra 
currency is needed, as much as extra bread, 
just as fast as our population and business 
extends or increases. The opening of a new 
railroad, with its hundred new villages, 
calls for more currency. The arrival of fifty 
thousand emigrants calls for more currency; 
and, unless it is the general determination to 
curtail business and stop the wheels of trade 
and commerce, more currency must be pro- 
vided. It is useless to talk about growing 
and developing the country unless we move 
forward on a symmetrical platform. If the 
present population and business requires, 
for instance, five hundred millions of cur- 
rency, more will be required when both are 
doubled. We say more currency; but do 
not assert that in such event the currency 
must be increased in exact proportion to our 
increase of trade and population. 

The foregoing financial principles we be- 
lieve to be sound and true and adapted to 
the times in which we live. We call upon 
Congress, soon to assemble, to act upon 
them and act promptly, and thus promote 
the good of the people. . 





a ——————_— 


THE DEBT STATEMENT. 


THE following is a recapitulation of the 
\public debt statement for the ist of Novem- 
ber, 1878: 

DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 
6 per eent. + $1,234,098,050 00 








' THE INDEPENDENT. 





— 
Bonds at 5 per cent............ ge covesoanss 489,272,300 00 
PPE akbbsonpcccscctroscosccksciied $1,723,370,350 00 
Interest. ..00 00 uy cececcaseseseveces caress 39,184,001 75 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per ct.. $678,000 00 
Navy pension fund at 3 per cent... ...-. __ 14,000,000 00 

Betpabpall, 5 ....2:<qeppenpes edhe th see $14,678,000 00 

Tmterent 2. 2.200099 dings ogo cdetbodcgone 1,444,780 00 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MA- 
IE ease P< cucnteseesencosen chvhicannen $14,226,290 26 
Umber eWhyy 5 gees) 35 sho0e cc ade deep bce sob cp deseo 354,308 74 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $361,031,948 50 


Certificates of deposit. ...........sccecsees 8,875,000 00 
Fractional currency.........+s.+.sessseee+ 47,876,149 95 
a eS RE a ee is 27,569,880 00 
BURRIIIED. occ ccccosspncccpscesssssedannse $445,352,978 45 
Unclaimed interest...............se008 23,504 84 
TOTAL DEBT. 
PEUMIGRL 0 oo i iicccoonscccsesddvecccepccsséed $2,197 ,627,618 71 
I Sa ee Ee 39,706,595 33 
ONDA | 4s ccttnsésenncns> decenaphasedniannee $2,237,334,214 04 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
RGN. once cuc<aepeneth heap cpet*senmeaen $82,313,581 43 
GRBORF nck sccscscccccncssccmccusesetaveest 4,312,155 99 
Special deposit held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided by 
BOW < ccccgthn phen odphokoodacchsqpedns hed 8,875,000 00 
BNE i i cnccopnasnnscapnnisesane<e<asenns $95,500,737 42 
= DEBT LESS CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
Oi BI inn nap np 200 x9 son eenneseannn $2,141,833,476 62 


Oct. Ist, 1878........cececccccrccesscccccecs 2,138,793,898 17 


Increase of debt during past month. $3,039,578 45 
Decrease of debt since March ist, 1873. 15,547,223 91 
Decrease of debt from March Ist, 1869, to 

MPR Tj WB RI I i 368,082,559 48 


BONDS ISSUED TO PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANIES, 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
Principal outstanding................00++ $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 
Interest paid by United States.......... 
Interest repaid by transportation of 


WARING, OCC. . oie cho ccdacdbdcceschodenscves 4,588,813 00 
Balance of interest paid by United 
PEEL PEELE PR CNET PEP TES Oe 15,909,172 00 


This shows, as compared with the 1st of 
October, an addition of $4,952,206 to our 
greenback circulation—a fact which ex- 
plains the increase of the debt during the 
last month. 

rr 


MONEY MARKET. 


We have from week to week, since the 
panic commenced and the spread of its in- 
fluence has been felt, kept thinking that it 
had spent its force and that bottom had 
been touched. But, at last, we feel more 
confident that the worst has been seen and 
that the “slaughtering” is over. The past 
week was full of discouragements and fresh 
financial disasters, and up to within a few 
hours of its close the general despondency 
increased; until, in Wall Street, things ap- 
peared to have come to that point when 
any change must be for the better, since 
affairs could not be worse. And change for 
the better they did, and very suddenly 
too. There were three events which com- 
bined to produce this desperate feeling 
among business men and financiers. On 
Thursday the failure of Hoyt,.Sprague & 
Co. was announced, and the consequent 
failure, of the Rhode Island Spragues, and 
their dependent companies and branches, 
were expected to follow. Added to this 
great failure it was reported that the great 
dry goods firm of H. B. Claflin & Co. was 
on the point of suspending, and that the 
bank presidents of the Clearing House 
Committee had called an extra meeting, to 
see what could be done to avert this 
new calamity. Then the Associated 
Banks were to abandon their “ pool- 
ing” arrangement on Saturday morn- 
ing, and each was to stand upon its 
own securities. The business mind was 
full of apprehensions, and the first sales of 
the Stock Exchange, which are a pretty safe 
indication of the financial feeling, showed 
an alarming decline in prices; and another 
panic seemed to be setting in, which was 
further intensified by the Cable telegram 
announcing that the Bank of England had 
advanced the rate of interest to 8 per cent. 
But at noon a gleam of light dawned upon 
Wall Street, which in a very brief time be- 
came a’ burst of sunshine, and prices on the 
Stock Exchange rapidly advanced from 2 
to 6 per cent. 

In the first place, Mr. Claflin sent word to 
the bank presidents that he needed no as- 
sistance and had no thought of suspending; 
then the banks were found to have gained 
$4,000,000 in currency in one day and 
$8,000,000 during the week; and the 
Spragues seemed in a fair way of working 
out of their troubles and going on. 








. This panic has been called a rich man’s 








panic; and with very good reason, for 
it is only the great wealthy firms of the 


country that have suspended. The 
Spragues, for example, show a surplus 
of eight millions in excess of their 


liabilities; Hoyt, Sprague & Co. show 
a surplus of four millions; and H. B. Claflin 
& Co. reported an excess above their liabil- 
ities of ten millions, independently of the pri- 
vate means of the individual members of the 
firm. The suspended bankers—Jay Cooke 
& Co., Henry Clews & Co., Fiske & Hatch, 
and Howes & Macy—it is generally under- 
stood, are still very hopeful, and will soon be 
able to arrange things for the resumption of 
their business. 

Gold continues to arrive from Europe, 
while our exports are increasing in vol- 
ume and our imports are  diminish- 
ing, and the prospects for the future 
were never of a more encouraging char- 
acter; but the immediate’ wants of 
the business community are to be allevi- 
ated only by an increased supply of paper 
money, and this cannot be largely added to 
until some action can be taken by Congress 
in relation to the retired $44,000,000 of green- 
backs. But the Government has made a 
considerable encroachment already upon 
what has been the reserved greenbacks, as is 
shown by the debt statement, from which it 
appears that the reissue of the reserve on the 
81st of October was $5,000,000 more than on 
the 1st of the month. 

The price of gold has been very steady at 
about 108} to 108% during the week, closing 
at 108}. 

In general merchandise the markets were 
well maintained up to the beginning of last 
week, when the anticipated ‘‘ slaughter” set 
in in dry goods, and a general marking 
down commenced, which has been followed 
in other departments of trade. But the de- 
cline has stimulated trade and made busi- 
ness active, without being ruinous; and, as 
the stocks in first hands are small anda 
large amount of buying yet remains to be 
done for the rest of the season, no danger 
is to be , 2pprehended from a “ shrinkage of 
values.” 

The rates for interest on call loans durin 
the week have ranged from 6 per cent. to 
per cent., and a bonus of 1-32 to 4 per cent. 
in addition. The banks have been ap ey 
ing their lines of discount to their custom- 
ers, but the brokers complain of an unfair 
discrimination in favor of“merchants. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, NOV. Ist, 1873. 


Offered. Asked. 
_ 120 


WIR AER co cesccscesesc5s 
Merchants’..... betas cede de — 110 
Mechanics’....... ios Soke ae — 135 
a oe Sonne coisnee 126 

POE Side cescweuieshooede —_ 

OD as icisiais takpacpine PRESS 
GreBnwiehls $55 <5 32<056 5000 200 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... — 
Merchants’ Exchange...... _ 

Seventh Ward............ _ 
COMMENCES... osc csv ccsccce 100 
Mechanics’ Bk. Ass’n.... — 
Broadway. .....-++-sevevee _ 
American Exchange........ — 


Bank of the Repu a cocee — 
Bank of North America... 


seers eeseccesessese sees 


N ¥ Nat. Exchange. cepuae — 
Central National........ oo 
Fourth National.......... — 
Ninth National...... bieeese ne 
German American...... PPT ed 894¢ 


| SesB2e8| FeeSSskseee |e! 


Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 

terest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 
b~ Jitaneep ia ond Tapp Mh tment, wane Send for cir- 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co-, 


General Office 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and sgn ta in all parts of Europe. 


emo erchandice, Packaces, and Valuables of every 
arded and delivered i: Euro; 
Brea tariff rates, as per Company ’ br Tg salt 


Small and delve Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 








; pounds weight, 
Not mer tN 
Hetonseotian 4 poem Seeds we 5. 
Europe. 7 fats giviue n't di ofa ome in- 
to the Central Office, as 
| W. SB. FAR 
‘ et badwkal sovanioehitiiors 
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“ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH peat von $500,000. 


w. F. £2 LBAUGH, 

T.M. A IBAAO WAIXA 

C. DUREN, KE, 

ANSON STAGER H. G. POWERS, 

GEENA AMS 1 UU ony 

WM. H. MITCHELL JNO. DEKOVEN, ’ 
o, Wi POTTER. 


L. B. SIDWAY, Prev’, ICES RAK 2d VPres't 
H.G. 3 and 29 Pres’t. JAS. S. GIBBS, Cashie: 
Nee. 273 and 275 fisdizon St.. Chi 0, 7 lL 


cag 
receiv and pay interest on the 
same at the rate of Map ey per —. as ovidea 
its Br-jews. pnd we and receive an sts. 
nk e the ceeoution of trusts and 
the a of mo) money on cit 


and. oth 
is real estate a specialty, m _ 
——— a fndividuals, estates, prnen S and 


The successful experience of its officers in this busi- 
wees during the past twelve yearsis the promise of 


e 
The intrinsic value of Illinois real estate and the 
admirable and efficient state laws for collecting 
ebts pay. ment of interest 
rineipal and renders such investments reliable 


for, The bank is maki loan: tinually from it: 
oans continu m its own 
funds, and, when desired, can as arule yurnish aver 
ments in moderate amounts without a 

y time ry to co anplete a@ real estate 








loan. 
"Ali notes bee made with interest coupons ya 


y and are secured by deed of 


the realty. and 





INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest. 





We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from 8 to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases, at a cash 


paseo. at least twice the amount of the loan. The 
terest is made pezanie at such places as the lender 
may desire and is payable semi-annually. 


By permission we refer to 
THE CoaEIOee MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Hartford, 
TRUSTEES OF TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford. 
THE REV. GEORGE §. MALLORY, ‘Tr. Trinity Cole 


e, Hartfo: 
MESSRS. M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford. 
MESSRS. pt SLOW, LANIER &'CO. ,» Bankers, New 


York 
Te TU oneE eS SHARPE, Bankers, Indian- 
mporie, Ind. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, 
indianapolis, Ind. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to s‘pply ~ 
vestors, fu bonds advertised on the ma-ket 
subscription prices, execute orders i. Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and d 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


DUNCAN, 








SHERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts.. New York, 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in Fy the B MONEY cities of the world. 
TRAN TELEGRAPH to 


RS 
ROPE on d the PA’ C COAST. 
Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Juterest allowed Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits sagas ” 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


We make a Specialty of County, Cit end Sched 
District Bonds, Guarantee Legality of all 
sold, collect the coupons without Pe or take ne =| 
so much cash on 8a i fa? Send for Price List. 


THE LAW MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just published by our tn should be in the hands of all 

ter is class ofsecurities. 2vols., price $10. 
Ww. WN. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau Street, New’ York. 


10 FRR ENT; NET. 
THE IOWA Ras UST COMPANY will in- 
vest money on toa clase Late at ‘0 per cent. in- 
net, Ry eg semi-annuall 4 in New York, and 
h at ee psoana made through 
rrower. Ple 

land references an fon New Solas and at ICEL 
MERRILL late governor nf Towa), Prevident. At 

HEARTWELL, Secretary 

167, Des Moines, Iowa. z 


Banking House of Henry CLews & Co., ; 
32 Wall Street, New York. 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent. velers’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 

e world 


~ | ASOLID TWELVE Per Cea 


e CENTRAL TLEENOIS LOAN AGENCY. , which has 


Trustees ans, Min 
fone at Ministers’ Wires and ‘ouners Millions of 
Dollars, and never lost _a cent, is still securi 

mersa Solid Net en. er Cent. on mut. 




















ne! and a Net sive Per C 
loans neh, For details 
adarese ACTUAL. Of Ur te Ls Avy Jacksonviley 


is, Post-office Box 657. . 
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METROPOLITAN | 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 


$300,000. 
insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SaMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


TEXAS 2 PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Capital, 





Chartered by the United States Government. 


First Mortgage Six per Cent Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 
AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT,STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES, 
Issued cnly on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent.: 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equiv- 
ment franchises, etc., including upward of 15,000,0.0 
ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 
United States to aid in the construction of the road. 

J. EDGAR THOMPSON and t These Ae hy the 
SAMUEL M. FELTON, 
THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of cater’ c 

FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 
on the Eastern Texas Division—504 miles of road. 


. - s 
209 Miles of Road in Operation. 
From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 

Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
atrate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section, from. San 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund tobe derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT. 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 
purchase and. cancellation of bonds at. par, as.they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
the bonis so drawn; and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any ofthe lands do- 
nated by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be fur- 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses: 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia, 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gola and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checkss sight, 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a ‘the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPUSIT BY ALL “‘HF CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Depos't issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
gee orermmenta, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on cominis- 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada, 








UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos, 39 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 


Assets—Eleven Million Dollars. 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. | 


SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


Notice to Investors, . 
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THE BANKS AND PANICS. 
ee 


Mr. WALten BAGEHOT, who is the editor 
of the London Hconomist and ove 8f the 
most sagacious bankers of. England, lays it 
down:as a rule of practical wisdom in the 
time: of general monetary. panic, that the 
banks should at once exert themselves to 
stay the panic; and that, to this end, they 
should make advances to borrowers ‘‘ on all 
good banking securities and as largely as the 
public ask for them.’ The adoption of this 
rule has a tendency to arrest the panic, by 
relieving. the money market, or rather the 

. credit market; while the opposite course will 
be sure to augment the evil, increase dis- 
trust, and spread general alarm and distress 
through the circles of business. 

We have no doubt that there is the high- 
est wisdom in this rule of the English bank- 
er. There are times when action upon it is 
the only salvation of the people from com- 
mercial disaster. Theinterests of banks and 
those of the people are really identical. If 
the former, on the theory of trimming their 
sails and taking care of themselves at all 
hazards, pursue such a course toward their 
customers as to overwhelm them with em- 
barrassment, they will at the same time ‘in- 
flict a serious injury upon themselves. They 
may force depositors to a summary and con- 
certed withdrawal of their deposits; and 
this, whenever it occurs, is sure at once to 
break the banks. They are never, or but 
very seldom, in 2 condition to stand such a 
test of their strength. When this comes 
they go down themselves in the general 
crash which by wise action they might have 
prevented. They cannot live surrounded by 
a bankrupt community. Their vaults may 
be full of securities, yet for them: there are 
no purchasers, 

The great panic of 1857 was aggravated 
by the exceedinesly bad policy of the New 
York banks in the sudden and continuous 
“contraction of their loans and discounts. 
Day after day and week after week they 

‘kept tightening up the money market by 
curtailing their accommodations. _Themer- 
chants ‘were failing by hundreds, and yet 
the banks persisted in this policy, until the 
business community in despair and wrath 
turned ‘upon them, and by a sudden rush 
for their deposits forced them toa suspen- 
sion, and thereby put them in the position 
of being unable to pay theirown debts. No 
small part of the ruinous losses that attended 
that memorable crisis might have been 
averted, and we believe that it would have 
been, had the banks pursued a more liberal 
policy toward the public. In all the great 
centers of trade the money market is really 
the bank market; and, hence, the policy 
which the banks adopt becomes the prime 
question of the hour. 

There may be a difference in the causes 
which lead to a panic. Sometimes they are 
mainly commercial, and at others financial ; 
yet, when the crisis finally comes, relief to 
the money market must come, or business 
men, nowmatter ‘what may be, their assets, 
must fail by hundreds and thousands, This 
is just the time for the banks to act in con- 
cert and take a bold stand by liberal ad- 
vances of credit to borrowers on good bank- 
ing securities. Lending is then the best ex- 
pedient. It meets the wants of the mo- 
ment and nothing else will or can meet 
them. 

Mr. Bagehot says, in allusion to the Bank 
of England: “The only sere plan ‘for the 
bank isthe brave plan—to lend in a panic 
on every kind of current sécurity or every 
sort on which money is ordinarily and 
usnally lent, This policy may not save the 
bank; but if it do not nothitig will save 
it.” This: remark is just as true.in this 
country asin Great Britain. 

———r 


STOCK SPECULATION. 


WE by no means take the ground that 
the business. of speculating in stocks is 
necessarily a malum in se, and that, there- 
fore, every honest man must keep elear of it 
in Order to preserved good conseience. There 
is no reason why there may not’be a Stock 
Excbange, for the purchase and sale of 
securit'es, as well ags'@ Produce Exchange, for 
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the purchase and ‘sale. of produce, Either 
~~ legitimite'when conduct proper 
way. Men have as“ much right buy 
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stocks, anticipating an increase in their. 


market value and calculating to sell them 
fora profit, as they have to engage fn any 
business transaction fora profit. They may 
be shavers and cheats, landsharks and vil- 
lains, utterly regardless of truth and of all 
the rules of honest trade; and so they may 
be in any branch of business. We do not, 
therefore, join in the oft-repeated clamor 
against stock speculators, as necessarily sin- 
ners above all other men. Many of them 
are gentlemen of the highest honor and in- 
tegrity and conduct their business in ac- 
cordance with the strictest rules of com- 
mercial uprightness. 

Yet it isa fact that the business is one 
that furnishes immense temptations to all 
the frauds and tricks which are usually ex- 
pected in the gambler, while it is one of. pro- 
digious hazards. A few fortunes (very few, 
compared with the number that embark in 
it) are made by speculation in stocks; yet 
the great mass of persons who seek for 
wealth in this way become bankrupts in the 
end. The capital they put into the business 
they seldom take out of it. If they make 
successful ventures and for a time fancy 
themselves rich, they have not the discretion 
to retire, and thus save what they have 
made. This is specially true of the class 
known as small operators, who always con- 
stitute the great majority of those who 
speculate iu stocks, and simply by numbers 
supply the larger part of the money neces 
sary for the business. Having made the 
money elsewhere, they bring it into the stock 
market, to lose it. The commissions of 
brokers. and losses by fluctuations of value 
in the end clean them out. A few heavy 
capitalists—like the Goulds, the Drews, and 
the Vanderbilts—who control market values 
and put stocks up or down at their pleasure, 
absorb their funds and leave them penniless. 
Such is the ge:eral history of all small op- 
erators, and often opcrators of large wealth 
are no exception to the statenient. 

To say nothing, then, about the tempta- 
tions of the business, but to look at it purely 
as aquestion of profit or loss, we advise all 
men who have anything to lose to keep out 
of the stock market. The overwhelming 
chances are that they will lose all the cap- 
ital they put there. Their peril in their con- 
nection with and dependence upon brokers 
is no small one; and then their peril from 
fluctuations of value, that may in a few 
days or even hours sweep away their mar- 
gins, is still greater. 

If the history of the recent panic in the 
stock market, with its enormous shrinkage 
of market values, were written in all its de- 
tails, so as to bring to light all the individual 
losers, it would tell a story of warning to the 
general public. Millions have been swal- 
lowed up asa total loss, no small part of 
which has come from persons of compara- 
tively moderate means. Their experience 
in Broad Street and Wall Street ought to be 
a lesson to others. We are not in a special 
mood for reading homilies to the public on 
this subject; yet we think the moment a fit- 
ting one to say a word about the dangers of 
stock speculation. 


ee 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Tne import entries of foreign merchan- 
dise at the port of New York since the 1st 
of last January up to the 18th of October 
amount to $381,586,944, against $365,832, 924 
for the corresponding period of the previous 
year, showing a decrease of $31,245,980. 
The export clearances of domestic produce 
and miscellaneous goods, including foreign 
articles re-exported, for the same period, 
amount to $230,655,836, against $179,007,- 
935 for the previous year, showing an in- 
crease of $51,647,901. Add the decrease of 
imports and the increase of exports to- 
gether, and we have an aggregate of $85,- 
898,881, as representing the difference of 
our foreign commerce thus far in our 
favor this year, when compared with last 
year. The decrease in the exportation of 
specie for the same period was $18,264,- 
184, which, being added to the previous 
sum, swells the aggregate to $104,158,065. 

We have had no such exbibit fora long 
series of years. Hitherto the balance of 
trade has been largely against us, creating.a 
demand for the outflow of specie; besides 
increasing our indebtedness to foreign coun- 





tries. Now the tide seems to be turning in | 


, our favor by @.decrease of importations and 
‘a large; inexease: of : ‘exportations. This ‘is 
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Fone important step toward the resumption 


of specie payment, as it will arrest the out- 
flow of gold and keep a greater quantity of 
it at home, at the same time contributing 
to the reduction of the gold premium. Not- 
withstandivg the disasters attendant upon 
the late panic in the stock market, the com- 
mercial outlook of the country is good. We 
have an immense surplus to send abroad, for 
which there is a demand in Europe. 
I 


STEAM ON THE OCEAN. 


Ir is now thirty-five years since the first 
passage in a steamship was made between 
Europe and this country. On the morning 
of the 23d of April, 1838, the little steamer 
“Sirius,” of about four hundred tons burden, 
came into the port of New York from Cork ; 
and afew hours later the ‘‘ Great Western, 
having left Bristol on the 5th, arrived safely 
in this harbor. These were the first steam- 
ships that ever crossed the Atlantic. . Their 
success at once settled the question that the 
passage by steam propulsion cuuld be safely 
made. In 1840 the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany established a regular line of steam 
communication between the two continents. 
In 1861 eight such lines were in operation, 
with forty-two steamers engaged in the 
service, At the present time one hundred 
and thirty steamers, owned by twelve differ- 
ent companies, having an aggregate regis- 
tered capacity of three hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand one hundred and nine tons, 
and making one thousand three hundred 
and eighty trips ina year, are engaged in 
the Atlantic carrying trade. 

This marvelous progress of steam com- 
munication between Europe and this coun- 
try is without parallel in the history of the 
world’s commerce. The time occupied: in 
the transit between the two countries has 
been shortened by more than one-half, 
while the amount of oceanic commerce has 
double itself several times, The construc- 
tion of railways, in both Europe and the 
United States, has kept pace with. this 
growth of steam navigation on the ocean. 
Never in the whole history of man was such 
a commercial development achieved in the 
same space of time. The steamship ov the 
ocean and the railway car on the land have 
brought Europe and America into practical 
proximity. 

It is by no means creditable to this coun: 
try that this immense growth in steamships 
crossing the ocean should be entirely for- 
eign. Every one of the twelve companies 
is a foreign company. The steamers are 
built abroad, and the profits of construc- 
tion and of the carrying trade accrue to the 
foreign capitalists. The whole business 
is almost entirely in the hands of foreign- 
ers. The facts and statistics on this subject 
have been repeatedly presented to Congress, 
and yet no effectual measure has been 
adopted torevive our languishing eommer- 
cial marine. There ought to te wit enough 
in this couutry to see what is needed to 
meet the difficulty, and then wisdom enough 
promptly to apply the remedy. 





COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


WE have received a synopsis of the 
Monthly Report, No. 12, prepared by the 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics. The ay- 


-gregate of imports for twelve months, end- 


ing June 80th, 1878, including specie ‘and 
bullion, amounts to $663,410,597, agaitist 
$640,338,766 for the previous fiscal year, 
showing an increase of $23,071,881. Do- 
mestic exports, at specie values, were $578,- 
938.985, against $501,285,371 for the pre- 
vious year, showing an increase of $77,653,- 
614. Foreign exports were $28,148,481, 
against $22,769,749 for the previous. year, 
showing an increase of $5,378,732. The 
proportions of specie and bullion and of 
merchandise were as follows for 1873 and 
1872: 
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1872 the excess of imports over exports was 
only $62,397,039.” This means that we ran 
in debt to foreign countries more rapidly 
during the last fiscal year than during the 
previous one. In both years the balance of 
trade was largely against us, 

The exbibit as to the carrying business in 
American and foreign vessels is as follows: 














Imports. one oy el, p,| Foreign ex. 
Amer. vessels yy $UB.110,634] $8,455,004 
Por. veswals...¢ 735 [4 71.893 25%5| 478,236.%| 16,679,032 
Land vehicles 1 17,070,543; 7,735,075 Baits 355 
Amer. vessels | 177,286,302) 161,319,959) Afi2 
For. vessels.... > "72 445,416,783; $81,620,402 2 12311 385 
Land vehicles 17.f35,081' 6,279,157! 3,735,932 








These figures show that during the year 
ended June 30th, 18738, more than 73 per 
cent. of the total trade by water was in 
foreign vessels, leaving less than 27 per cent. 
of this trade for American vessels, and that 
for the previous fiseal year about 76 per cent. 
of the trade was carried in foreign vessels, 
The following is an exhibit of the number 
and tonnage of the vessels engazed in this 
trade during the two verrs respectively: 
































Entered. Cleared, 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1873. 

merican A 11,296 | 3.612.681! 11,559 | 3,756,564 
‘oreign vessels ... 2,579 8,083,087 | 20,493 | 8,055,131 
Total. ..ccccccece “3165 11,695,713 | 32,052 | 11,921,695 

1872. 
American vanes. « 10,624 | 3.711.848 | 10,492 | 3.882.509 
Foreign vesseis....| 18,657 7,094 57 | 18,759 | 7,051,425 
Total......-c00.< 29,281 '10,806,423 | 29,251 | 19,733,734 





The two salient facts here presented are 
these: First, that during the lust two fiscal 
years our foreign commerce shows a large 
balance of trade against us. Secondly, that 
the largest proportion of the profits of the 
carrying business engaged in this commerce 
has gone into the pockets of foreigners. 
Estimating the earnings of this business for 
the last fiscal year to be $100,000,000, we 
have the following distribution thereof: To 
American shippers and merchants $27,000,- 
000 and to foreigners $73,000,000. These 
are ugly looking facts to contemplate. They 
disclose the urgent necessity of some re- 
medial legislation on the part of Congress, 
by which we may be enabled to regain our 
lost carrying trade on the ocean. No mere 
hobbies or theories should prevent Congress 
from doing the thing that is adapted to 
secure the end. The present state of things 
is our national disgrace as well as loss. 





NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 


Tue following abstract of the reports 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency 
shows the condition of the national banks of 
New York City at the close of business on 
the 12th of September, 1873: 






















RESOURCES. 

= — GISOCOUDLS ......cccccccccrcecsces $109, 160,887 79 
Lehdenhbeekh:. “secbbehaueantebeh ee 182,459 04 

United States bonds it. secure circula- 
Ri eRtAis eee ESAS. capbnabthep aie 33,870,100 00 
nivod: States bonds tosecu: ‘deposits.. 650,000 00 

aon Soon bonds and securities on 
EWd. hake bode wbhk isis sSLGLi! - ooo Gl 3,332,400.00 
omer =e bonds, and mortgages .... —_ 4,552,797 40 
e from other national banks......... -« 15,740,765 99 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 2,077,286 04 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 8,469,984 23 
Current Gxpenses..........cs.ceeseee ‘s 25,622 11 
) ae 76.179 69 
Checks and other cash items.. 2,058,769 53 
pohanges es for Clearing-| house 67,897,740 69 
ills of other national banks.. 2,617,506 00 
is of state banks.......... 1,077 00 
—.. currency ; 838,894 32 
Paso, Kniinit oam oss sonintbenahs i 585,810 a 

fas States ¢ certificates of deposit for 
al-tender NOS. ..........ccscececeee 10,110,000 00 
Clea ng-bouse certificates 700,000 00 
Three per cent. Certificates....cccrccccveee — eaeeeee oe 
Ota sos 5c ccnede oscccccescccnecocessocsconce cs $339,486, 310 48 

Number of banks, 43, 
ar pee LIABILITIES. 

CES he ee os ba nnseaspuilibal 000 00 
arpa NUS FUNG... ccccccccccccccccs $923,211 45 
ndivided profits........ .-..-..++ 1,210,470 03 
National bank-notes outstanding 482,342 00 
te bank-notes outstanding 146,525 00 
Dividends unpaid........... 205,979 60 
Individual deposits......... 512,062 74 
a pont States eegoaie 296,877 39 
40,297 13 
12,257,769 25 
ue to state banks and bankers... 18,113,100 50 
WED PRFROUD. wtbicccvccccsdddebivecccbctscsie 62,125 39 
BOOB, ocdcsccccvccescsscccdodcescciossed $389,486,310 48 


The average legal tender reserve held by 
these banks was 23} per cent., which is~ less 
than the law requires by 1} percent. Nine- 
teen banks had a reserve in excess of the 
legal requirements and twenty-nine were 
deficient. Seven of them were below 
~twenty per cent:,-and the- lowest was about 
fifteen per cent., or ten per cent. below the 
mark fixed by law. This reserve must have 
fallen still lower during the period -of the 
“panic, There is no doubt that the banks in 
“this respect have violated our National Bank- 
ing Law, which requires them “at all times” 
to have on hand a legal-tender reserve equal 
to twenty-five per cent. of their circulation | 
and. deposits; and yet the Compiroller of 
the , 00 Lar as we know, has taken 
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no steps to enforce the Jaw against, them. 
In the omission he bas been governed by 
the law of financial necessity, rather than by 
the mandate of a bad Jaw. No clearer 
proof need be furnished that the law itself 
ought to be repealed. Teéhnically the Comp. 
troller is wrong in not calling the banks to 
an accouné in respect to their deficient re- 
serve; but practically he is right... The real 
difficulty is in the law itself. 
(RE a 


SUPREME COURT OF CALIFORNIA 
ON MORTGAGE TAXATION. 


Tue Supreme Court of California not 
long since rendered a decision involving the 
question of mortgage taxation. The lan- 
guage of the Ccurt, referring to the impolicy 
and injustice of such a tax, was as follows: 


**An inexorahb'e law of political economy 
would impose upon the mortgager the bur- 
den, ina different form, of paying the tax 
on the mortgage debt. Interest'‘on money 
loaned is paid as a compensation for the 
use of money, and, ata rate of interest as 
agreed upon, is the amount which tbe parties 
stipulate will be a just equivalent to the 
lender. If, however, by the imposition of a 
tax on the debt. the vovernment diminishes 
the profit which the lender would otherwise 
receive, the rate of interest will be increased 
sufficiently to cover the tax, which in this 
way will be ultimately paid by the borrower. 
The transiction would be governed by the 
same immutable, inflexible law of trade by 
reason of which import duties on articles 
for consumption are ultimately paid by the 
consumer, and not by the importer. The 
rate of interest on money loaned is regulated 
bv the supply and demand which govern 
all articles of commerce, and the burdens 
imposed by law, in the form of a tax, on the 
transaction, which would thereby diminish 
the profits of the lender, if paid by bim, 
will prompt him to compensate the loss 
by increasing to that extent the rate of in- 
terest demanded. If his money would com- 
mand a given rate of interest with- 
out the burden, he will be vigilant to 
see that the borrower assumes the burden, 
either by express stipulation or in the form 
of increased interest. This is a law of hu- 
man nature, which the statute laws are 
powerless to suppress and which pervades 
the whole realm of trade, governed by the 
law of supply and demand. Nor would the 
enactment of the most stringent usury laws 
produce a different practical result. Human 
ingenuity bas hitherto been inadequate to 
the task of devising usury laws which were 
incapable of easy evasion, and wherever 
they exist they are and will continue to be 
subordinate to that higher law of trade 
which ordains that money, like any other 
article of commercial value, will command 
just what it is worth in the market, no more 
and no less. Assuming these premises to 
be correct, and I am convinced they are, it 
results that it is the borrower, and not tbe 
lender, who pays the tax on borrowed 
money, whether secured by mortgage or 
not. But if secured by mortgage, he is taxed 
not only on the mortgaged property, but on 
the debt which the property represents and 
which is held as a securily for the debt.” 


It would be difficult to find a more con- 
cise and effective argument against mort- 
gage taxation, and equally against usury 
laws, than. this of Justice Crockett, con- 
curred in by the otber members of the 
Court. Chief-Justice Marshall, in the case 
of Weston os. the City of Charleston, laid it 
down as a practical maxim that “ borrow- 
ers always pay all.fiscal. burdens imposed on 
debts.” A mortgage tax is, hence, in the 
final result, a tax on the borrower. The 
lender pays it in the first instance ; but, asa 
general rule, he will see to it that the 
borrower refunds him. The result, with 
few exceptions, is the same as if the lawre- 
quired the borrower to pay the tax. Be- 
sides paying the tax on the mortgaged 
property, he in the end pays the tax on the 
mortgage also; and this is manifestly double 
taxation imposed on the same person. On 
this ground the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia decided that the law imposing the tax 
was in conflict with that clause of the con- 
stitution of the state which requires tax- 
ation to be uniform and equal. Mortgage 


taxation, in the actual result, doos not con- 
form to this principle, 

The time is coming—as we trust, at no 
distant day—when the people will discover 
both the impolicy and injustice of taxing 
mortgages, and equally the folly of all ef- 
forts to 1egulate the rate of interest by law 
against the freedom of the contracting par- 
ties to stipulate the rate according to thei 
own. discretion, Both. of these questions 
were discussed in the last legislature of this 
state, Without gaining any practical result. 
They will, as they should, continue to be 
discussed. until mortgage taxation and usury 
legislation take their. place among the 
things of the past. “We have ‘faith in the 
ultimate sense of the however 
hislowly they may move in: to the 
right couclusion. 








ta. 
THE FLOOD TIDE. 


“THERE is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.” And is there any one who, looking 
back upon the past life, can say: ‘1 did not 
miss that tide. I took it at the flood”? 
Have we deferred or caused others to de- 
fer the fulfillment of one important daty 
until that to-morrow which has never come? 

The necessity and the wisdom of embrac- 
ing the present opportunity, and not wait- 
ing for another, is startlingly illustrated in 
the experiences of life insurance, the value 
of which is that it provides at once and 
surely against the consequences of an event 
which may occur at any moment and which 
no human power can ward off. Innumer- 
able are the instances of the dangers of de- 
lay, of the neglect to take the tide at its 
flood ; for we are always subject to the mer- 
cies of a moment—liable. to events which 
will render it impossible for us to obtain a 
life insurance—setting aside the always im- 
pending event of death itself. And yet, for 
trivial reasons, the taking of this proffered 
fortune is deferred, and deferred until we 
are surprised by the unexpected accident; 
and then, anxiously seeking ‘or insurance, 
we find that we are too late. Our favoring 
tide has ebbed, our health is impaired, we 
have lost the only opportunity we had to 
perform a certain duty to ourself and to our 
family. The anxiety, the care, and regrets 
that now ensue show how gladly those who 
have lost the opportunity would make any 
personal sacrifice to recall that tide which, 
taken at the flood, might have led them on 
to fortune; but, 


“ Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


“A friend of mine,” says an agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society” —“a 
friend of mine in the United States Treas- 
ury Department, whose wife was prejudiced 
against life insurance, was reluctant to in- 
sure his life in the Equitable, in opposition 
to her prejudices; although he. wanted to 
insure himself, and actually admitted to me 
that he ought to insure, because he had no 
estate; and would have to leave his wife and 
three children destitute unless he could 





effect an insurance. He was not manly 


enough to act for himself when the oppor- 
tunity was at hand; but, as bis feelings were 
troubled by the subject, I called at his home, 
at his request, to talk with his wife about her 
unfortunate prejudice. My visit was of no 
use; she would not be persuaded to allow her 
husband to be insured. Not long after this 
he was taken seriously ill. Then both he 
and his wife began to regret that there was 
no insurance on his life. Now he is dead, 
and she is a poor widow, suffering severely 
the penalty of a lost opportunity. Her needle 
is her only means for the support of her- 
self and children.” 


INSURANCE. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct, 








_[November 6, 1873, 
THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youx.Javaary 2th, ire 
The Trustese, in conformity to the Charter Of the 
Company, submit the following Statement Of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks. from Ist 
January, 1872, to 31st 
Premiu:ns on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 
wary, not tt ado tds 0nd. eddecds levees 2,070,659 45 


Total amount of Marine Preminms.......... $7,988,679 @ 
No Policies have shed 
bor upon pes Risks disconnected with 


marked “iffrom Ist Jamuasy, 1 
todlst December 1812 * 


Losses paid during the same me ee. S 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......,-.$1,056,907 w 
—_—_—————e, 


The Company has the following Assels, viz.: 
United States and State of =e ork Stock, 












ium. Notes and Bul esa vablen svat agacan 
an Vv CO. serseent 
a Bank... ».. _ me oh 


otal Amount of Assets......... pocns sessegees $15,571,206 18 B 


Six per cent, interest on thie outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary nex, 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1802 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders taereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon ill 
cease. The ccrtificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the ne 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the First of Apri) next, 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES, JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS, kh, J. HOWLAND 
W, HW). MOORE, BENJ. RALCO 
HENRY COIT. ROBT. B. MIN 
LEWIS CURTIS. GORDON W. 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, GEORGE 8. HENSON, 
R. WARREN WEST WILLIAM H, WEB 
ROYAL PHEL SHEPPARD Y. 
CALEB BARSTOW FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
A. P. PILLOT. CHAS. P, BURDETT, 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER, 
AVID LANE. SAMUEL T MITONILL 
Arenoe REI 
Bs rat Glas D. Uo tata 
ce AE, Ja. Fost dL LOW 
HAS. &. MARSHALL 
SOHN D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-President. 
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Life Insurance Co. 


R51 BROADWA 


NEW YORK. 





Assets over $3,000,000. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSETS ° - 
Similar to the “ Friends ptm WE of Bn 
Prudent, —a 


OVER $2,500,000. 


> RISKS NOT CONFINED TO FRIENDS. "Low rates of Mortality 
and economical management. Strictly Mutual. 


Busi ness Men Wanted as Agents. 








CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 





Policies sees. = 
Assets -<-- «= - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Goopotary, J. P. ROGERS ae 


Non. 22, 24 & RG NASSAU Si. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


. 55,000. 


- Vite-Presidéat, 1 B. WYNXOOF- 
oi VLa WW - 


Actuary, 8.0, CHANDLER, Jz 
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‘SNICKERBOCKER ny 


No. 239 Broadway., 


aSSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over = = @e 
\CHAL.LES STANTON, > President. 


$8,000,000. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest, JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actaarv. - 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


NA &T. Th ncceceepneenacsendes 4c abitdig eoctkee pGebh « 4 Ftanton, Shel & 
Simes 4 we Bec ceee ceecccessscerteeeens Preaid-nt “unrantee a Vdemnitg Co 
: ere 











¥. 88 Pbsoonmai Settee ant 92 Chifstre-t,§ ¥ 

ru LLEN Idd. debe shioce Thee sean = Westero Trang mila, GOd sun. Y, 

JUIN BR. KTICAING.... ad Of Duncan, Sherman & Co, 
WM, 8. HENTE ae 2 Merchant, 13 Ol) slip, N 
ALEXANDER STL ath and dagen a tncni or Merchant. 31 Sbriice street, N 4 
. & RANT Ore opesescagacamcceganecs ce etcccesehsieah  ercsent S 1 Broa rey: N. 
Jesek K, BELL .......- ‘Fresilent N. "0. National Banx, New Or sins, La, 
CHARS A CON ony Ferre BP hetopal Pane, "a Merchant 

Axp Ornera, 


and as gens more than 3+ ver Ri é or ¢ complete 
ane "sg investments ints preced me fiscn var hanes te.led 6 pe 


piece of ied ~ and tibles Ciwehen o the pe ‘Trews have veen calcu a 
, Bur7or Waigat. of Boston, formerly Insurance Co nm sioner of \ pom Sate 


oe tor Rate Ro vke and obher maformasion app y at the Company's Oifice or any of its Agencies. To saccessful men 
decira’ le ter tary will ne given, 


| HOME 
‘SURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH or Pree, No. eit 6th Avenue. 





CASH ‘CAPITAL, - bd “ $2,500,000 09 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, inet NPN USE EU cs ek 
LIABILITIES, - ORUMSAIe) Owe. eer ae $365,564 32 





BSTRACT OF THE 
pene foal -Annua! Statement, showing “ Assets of the Company on the Ist day of wee si 
































Dash in Bank., $23 1.8: 3 21 
4 being first jien'on real estate worth #4838600 00000 1,744,700 
oe nf Morte, bale om ond imaskes vaiue oft securities $181,7:24).. enrermeeanns ft 7? of 
fated states Sudoxe CUBAEROE WEIGED . oc. s ce cocceggecdes ceccccccccccasene *° : :wecmanqecegceosesecacces 1,73 073 0 
| koe od — —< Ne ie doce cedeesinmseseuaes seresegeeeecceswecccceereseeeee cobee eeereesecenete © ce 28,4 40 33 
Balsoce {a v hands of aaonita REA DIY aE Si easdodpeccsccasesteers we tite ee $3 
Billsreceiva pe booced ae nonrany ce eset esata Mpa maps 4 a3 26 33 
other ms a eeearensecs Pocevecrsegecsores y 
frases va and unco,lected on Policies’ Geasil at’ this office .......... .0 qevenanytebess* cgpuaannese 207883 
Total....--secesesees oe S00ee cecccceecescecessecceresseteceagensoetesetnggeconereernoerteeace os 84,408,573 75 





CHARLES _ J. MARTIN, President. 
WASHBURN. Secretary. 


i, ee 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos..156.and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY.STOKES, President. 
Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


THE 
(FIRE) 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
INSURANGE 60., | soo .uts09 tia 5.0 


$1 000,000 00 


J. HA. . 
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OF NEW YORK, Surplus ° . ses « 1,284,251 97 
: Assets, Jan.1 st, "73, $2,234,251 97 
144 & 1 46 BROADWAY, Prauch Offices: 
20) MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
NCW YORK, 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E, D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT Vics-Prest. 
DEL D. Asbo. 


t. 5S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS: FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS | 
OF DOLLARS, 


RICVARD A. McCURDY, 
VicesPresidecnt. 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Y Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nous. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 








Amount of NET CASII ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 137 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities. _- ° e 2 
Interest received aus cocsaed . 


$18,689,247 26 


fo. £08.90) 22 
4.c100,566 43 
a 7,515,407 05 05 


$20,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,405,519 87 
Dividends an.) Return Premiums on Canceled Policies : 2, 203, $2 07 


Life Annuities Matured. Endowments, and Reinsurance” + 50,606 56 
Commissions, Biokéraves, and Agency Expenses - §40,975 95 
Advertising und Physicians’ Fees” . 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Sxpenees, Salasies, Printing, Rev caue, 
Stamps, etc. - 255,185 49 
——-—_ 4,630,311 65 


ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 


©ash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand -~ .- 

Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227,397 83), ccst - - 

Invested in New York Cay Beok Stocks (euarket ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost : - 

Real Estate + 

Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000. : 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the polisien i assigned to the Rompasiy as additional collateral 
security . 

Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


$2,242,746 64 
4,140,518 95 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


11,390,534 28 





these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) —- 986,244 08 
et a = semi-annual premiathe, on subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873 591,405 51 
Premiums ¢ on existing poli zies in course of transmission and col- 
leetion (estimated reserve on these pas $600,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) . ge Me gt SAY CE 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents aie ele te 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, “1873 ee 6b wh me) 1219;152 83 
21,574,842 76 
ADD * 
Excess of market value of securities over cost - . - - « (92,157 388 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 4, 1873, S21 667,000 14. 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - -  - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existin ag polickes } insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net remium) $1,000,852 65, non- hele (at 5 per cent. 
‘arlisl isle net premium) ‘ - 
Pe: of Bature Premium of 1872, payable during the year 
1878 


19,418,926 46 


131,486 76 
————— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participatir.g 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the po! licy holder so elect. 

» “During the year ox Policies have been issued, insuring $27,006,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORR'S FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C, KENDALL, (Merchant), “Union Buildings, corner William and Pine, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ieee Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENKY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Mercliant), 20 South Street, 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collms & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLLAM BARTON (Bunker), 33 Wall Street. 

Wat. A. BOO1L (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wail Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35. Biaad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Baker) ‘Broad Street. 

CHas ii. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President. Eagle Fire’ Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street, 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 33 Front Street, 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues.& Co, Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (If. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets, 
BS tanh ar ety a an 

COR d t. Mark's Place. 

WILLIAM B. 1S, View Belen ot of the New York Life Insurance Ca 


STNG FRAN KLIN, 
President. eae) 
» WIGLTAM ‘H. ‘BEERS;: 21 
| swe “Vice-Pres’t & ‘Actuary. 
— M BANTA,OAsbier. 


O'DELL, Superintendent of 
nm : co R-BOGERT, MLD:,) Medical 
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Agents Wanted. 


READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL 
=orn 


mECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Tr is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with THe INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and really valuable premiums than 
are offered cr given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real calue for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 

WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
GET ? 

For $3.25 he will receive Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its preseot 
form, large quarto,so put together, pasted, 
and triiumed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, aud can select: 

ist. The two beautiful chromos, *‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher 
for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 


’ -mapy different stones. 


2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches. 

8d. Ritchie's equa'ly valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘‘ Authors of the. United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This igs one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 

4th. Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the abore, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
completion 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chronio, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
emivent artist, F. B, Carpenter. “It is'now 
being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT COLORe, 
from as many different stones, act Color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE 
WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE 21T-THE MOST ¥ALU- 

PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A RRALLT | 


oe pe anitade * 
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BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHO- 
j A very large edition will be ready for de- 
j livery at an early day, hoping thereby te 
| preventthe unavoidable delays of the pres- 
ent year, i A. 
WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreils, yes, thousands of thor- 
ough and efficient Agetits, to whom’ We can 
give. exclusive and uncanvassed territory; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only rendeér. the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. “We cannot offer every sabscrib- 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 io currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 
one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get a host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. ‘Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let ull who desire an agency anda 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Pabiisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 





C#” SPECIAL NOTICE. .& 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
iu America--entitled “The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
personsthere represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC!1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Snvith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers. over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subseribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
vichly worth $30... Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
| guarantced, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 
, Priends of <THE -INDE- 
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AMAGNIFICENT PRESENT tor (873 


It is a well-known fect that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a. day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of ‘all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for al! practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil, indeed, it zs 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
&@ year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should beso really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents .a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautitul blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that .one. cannot -help falling 
in love with at first sight.. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it- are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed ‘in twenty diflerent colors 
from as many different stones, each color 0 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever becn published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tae -INDE- 
PENDENT with $38; or we will send -the- 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished; ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil paiating,; for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before.engaging in any other business. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN. 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading-of the Emancipa- 


s = . 7? 
tion Proclamation. 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
'TER’S great oil painting. Size26 by 36 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engtaving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of onE 
new subscriber and THREE DOLLARS AND 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, or who will renew his 

Pr ats for two years and send us six 

ollars. 


We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


~ Authors of the United States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 


This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for ope new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
engraying—Vviz.: 


STRONG Ranges 





ile, FB 











i LOWELL, 
@ SDALL BOKER. 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
TU MAN, ~ _- STODDAR I 
A 
bith - oe cae, . | 
HOVPMAN OOO® ALLOK. Fi 


ber! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Tuy 
INDEPENDENT for one year, 


——_—- + 


Engravi S of Grant and Wilson, 


E have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the Money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President Grayy 
and Vice-President Henry WItson. 

These engravings we warrant to be tha 
best likenesses of President GRANT and. Vice. 
President Henry WILson to be found ip 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this ertry. 
ordinary offer, and appeal to eur friends, ong 
and all, to make the trifling effort n 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings, 

With such a popular present, which we 
Offer to everybody, itis hard to bélieve tha 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING 07 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War, 


We have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub. 
seriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to aay 
post-office in the United States, ‘ 


‘té . “99 . 
_ _ Providence”. Wringer,. 
WE-have made arrangements with. {Ls 
manufaeturers of the ‘‘Providence Wringer” 
ps which we offer the ‘ Cog- Wheel My 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub. 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $ The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex. 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. _Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New Yoik. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SLX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT ove 
ear—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
ite House” —price $1.50—postace paid, to 
any person who will-send us $3.50; ox we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as # present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to Tue Iv. 

DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 


The Jutlepentent, 


TERMS OF SYBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 

oe ca-Bratte, if ble. When nel a2 — 

n be procured, send the money in a ‘ 

e present registration system is virtually an abso- 

lute protection losses by mail, and all Post- 

masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do 80. 


BY MAIL, te for 52 Numbers, in advance. 
1: “ “ 





ail 

: 30 Be mos. 

alt dqiventa in New 20 ce ts per year ad- 

onal, 

ingle copies 10 cents. 

PR 7 are forwarded until a_ explicit order is 

received by the oe for their aoe 

m™: 


an til payment of all arearages ade as To- 
ao names entered onthe subscription books without 
bey bos mentin a gsi? 

B RS are particularly requested to note 


BE: 
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Ourride to-day is across Towa, through its 
most fertile section, along the line of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad. This 
js the great central route across the state. 
Passing through acountry of wonderful beauty, 
at every ten miles we meet villages, seeming to 
pe of old established growth ; and yet on in- 
quiry we find many of them are scarcely three 

eld. One place in particular seemed 
to us very thriving. Atlantic, scarcely 
fity:miles from Omaha, has grown in four 

up from the open prairie to a popula 
tion of 2,200. Its streets looked busy, were 
filled with stores and teams. Its depot, sur- 
rounded by a large number of freight cars, in. 
dicated activity in trade. 

lamreally delighted with Western Iowa. The 
prairies are beautiful ; their easy undulations and 
long rolling swells curve and sweep and succeed 
each other for miles. Our railroad track cuts 
through them and runs over them or follows 
the course of many charming streams, A 
large portion of the prairie lands in the western 
part, near the railroad, are still untaken. Their 
price is cheap—rarely over $10 per acre; and I 
cannot imagine a more lovely country for a 
home. The country is very healthy, and some 
of the valleys, particularly the Nisbnabotna, 
are exceedingly attractive. Iowa is,to my 
mind, the Banner Western state. Every- 
where that I have crossed it it has 
abundance of fertile soil, plenty of streams 
and timber. Itis so easily accessible by the 
numerous railroads already built that transporta- 
tion is quick ; and if it were only cheaper it 
would be without fault. Our ride was just in 
the time of grain harvest. The little valleys of 
the rivers which we followed were full of shocks 
of grain and stacks of hay. The farmers were 
outin full force, with laborers, cutting, binding, 
and loading, and, with the cornfields of huge 
extent, indicated a scene of plenty and beauty. 
Just from the edge of thes valleys rose the 
slopes of the prairies, and these covered with 
long fields of grain, many yet uncut and waving 
in the breeze, made it seem like a genuine 

. farmers’ harvest home. 

Then, too, an additional feature of beauty 
was given to the landscape’ by the thickly 
fringing trees along the rivers. These were 
gathered together sometimes thickly in groups, 
then standing singly apart, stretching for sev- 
eral miles, their branches clothed with the 
densest of green foliage, contrasting superbly 
with the colors of the golden harvest or the 
gray of the prairie grass. Such a succession of 
rural scenes were delightful. I never witnessed 
a section, even*in New England, possessing 
such rural plenty and beauty; and, if we all in 
ouradmiration pronounced it the most charm- 
Ing of Western states, then we must be par- 
doned, for we saw much worthy of exultation. 

As we progress the towns become more fre- 
quent and larger, the country is more and more 
finished, wears an air of long cultivation and 
appears to be inhabited by progressive men. 
Here is real agricultural fertility. The farms 
Cverywhere are good, well kept, crops look 
good, and though in various years the prices are 
fluctuating, yet every man: has @ home and 
lives without fear of poverty. 

T asked many questions respecting the farm- 
crs’movement and the effect of the granges 
upon the railroads; and, though few could fore- 
tell the extent of the influence of this novel sys- 
a of co-operation, yet I am satisfied of several 

ts, 


L The granges, thus far, have not conquered 
hor intimidated the railroads. 

2, The laws passed by the legislatures to con- 
trol prices of freight.and forbid discrimination, 
have not remedied the farmers’ difficulties, but 
made them worse. 

3, The greatest benefit thus far accruing to 
the farming community from the existence of 
the granges is mainly in reduced prices by co- 
Operative buying for cash. A single fact. illus- 
trates this: where formerly the farmer, buy- 
ing on credit, paid $150 and $200 for a machine 
orthe same amount of groceries, now, by the 
system of co-operative purchase, he saves 40 per 
cent: on his machine and 20 to 30 per cent. on 
hisstore bills; but he must pay cash down, 

4. Ihave not yet observed any political tend- 

“es among the granges, and do not think 
they are intended. I believe. there ard! many 


= official position, and would like to use 
ese facilities ; Yet the honest purposes and 


forbid any such 
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facilitate better marketing of his products, 
and remedy existing abuses, either of transport- 
ation or legislation. Thusfar their purposes 
are warmly to be encouraged. 

Nightfall came ere we reached Davenport. 
Here we crossed the Mississippi, over a new 
and handsome bridge. There was just light 
enough from & very pale moon to give a chance 
to look up and down the broad bosom of the 
Father of Waters. The Valley here is very 
picturesque. Then retiring to sleep in one 
of t he. most. luxurious of sleeping coaches, we 
we know no more till in sight. of 


CHICAGO, 


The spirit and evidences of reconstruction in 
this animated city are another wonder to us. 
We are impressed with the beauty of the new 
business blocks and hotel edifices. I would 
venture freely the assertion that in average 
beauty of ber blocks of stores she will surpass 
large portions of New York or any other Amer- 
ican city. A pure cream-colored stone is very 
generally used for the fronts of all the blocks. 
This is handsomely carved and allows consid- 
erable ornament. The roofs are often sur- 
mounted by very handsome designs of Mansard 
character, and the uniformity of these improve- 
ments is so pleasing that, if a person stands at 
the corners of Madison and State or Clark 
streets, he will be indeed not backward in the 
expression of his admiration at the beautiful 
fronts of a long and handsome row of edifices. 

The rapidity of reconstruction has astonished 
every traveler. It seems an impossibility, hard 
of belief, that one and one-half years aco almost 
the entire district between the river and the 
lake was level with the ground, scorched with 
the disastrous wave of fire, while now it is cov- 
ered with thousands of new business offices and 
warehouses and is a much handsomer city than 
ever, 

Chicago also has the best of hotels, The 
new Grand Pacific Hotel, just in front of the 
Lake Shore and Rock Island Depots, is, we be- 
lieve, the largest hotel in America. I fear to 
tell how many miles of carpets there are in it. 
It fills an entire block, is seven stories high, 
cost over $2,000,000, holds 609 rooms, ac- 
commodates 1,000 persons, and is in all respects 
magnificent in comfort and conveniences. Its 
furnishing cost $450,000—the carpets alone 
being four miles long—and its cuisine (super- 
‘vised by Gaskill, of Willard’s, Washington), 
with its excellent dinners, is unapproachable. 
It is very handy to all the principal railroad 
stations, and, with its luxurious apartments, 
travelers will find life as royal here as in any 
part of America, 

After a dinner, furnished specially for us, 
equalto Delmonico’s best, we spent the re- 
maining portion of the day in a cool and 
enjoyable ride over the lake, to Calumet and 
South Chicago, which promises in time to be 
the scene of large shipping and manufacturing 
interests. A hasty return finds our day of 
admiration closing with the departure, via 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne Railroad, for the 
East. 

A RIDE DOWN THE ALLEGHANIES, 


I need not speak in detail of the old, familiar 
traveliug ground across Indiana and Ohio. 
Long settled, full of old, well-cultivated farms, 
famous for its wool and dairy interests, inter- 
spersed with growing manofacturing towns 
and crossed by one of the most excellent of 
railroads, the shortest and most traveled ronte 
to the East—almost every one knows these facts. 
We notice new improvements in the widening 
of the roadbed and preparations for laying a 
new double track; which, when completed, 
will add very materially to the carrying ca- 
pacity as well as spced of the railroad. 

But the gem of the -homeward ride is given 
us as we descend the Alleghanies. Thouyht- 
ful bands and eraceful attentions had tendered 
us ® complimentary train, placed at our dis- 
posal and waiting for us as we arrived at Pitts‘ 
burgh. Henceforth we are in familiar com- 
pany-and under friendly hospitalities. 

Promptly at seven o’clock the next morning 
we take our farewell look at the hive of manu- 
factories and make our hasty ran forhome. It 
was a beautiful morning. Old Sol shone with a 
greater glory and brilliance than on any previous 
day of our journey, beautifying the landscape, 
touching up hill and valley, and lending a charm 
to the mountain views, causing our minds to be 
filled with indelible impressions. 

We feel we are treading familiar ground. We 
are at home as we lounge in these famous palace 
ears of the old and celebrated Pennsylvania 
Railroad. We almost know that noble old en- 
gine which drew us with such indescribable 
ease, yet at-a tremendously rapid rate. 

For the first hundred miles east of Pittsburgh 
we follow, at a steadily ascending grade, the 
valleys of one and avother stream, tributary to 
the Alleghany. We skirt many a rocky cut and 
Curve aug pase fargages, mines, gad 9 
without number. Most of the country'tha’ 
fit for farming-is of high rolling .character, and 
as we ascended the summits of the! mountain 
houses are of but indifferent appearauce. Yet 
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underneath them are riches of iron and coal, 
which demand better workmen and give great- 
er profit than agriculture. 

Those who do farm it have the best mining 
markets ut their very doors. Amid these high 
mountain elevations I noticed one lovely place, 
(Cresson), situated most fittingly fora capital 
summer resort, Its hotel and cottages are em- 
bowered among the trees, and its lawn, cov- 
ered with luxuriant shrubs and native ever- 
green or deciduous trees, suggested retire- 
ment and cool relief from blazing suns. 

The station was thronged with visitors, as we 
passed it at the speed of 40 miles per hour. A 
multitude of faces were turned toward us as 
the words “‘special,’’ ‘special’ ran along the 
platform. And they looked again wistful if 
there might be room forthem, At one of the 
stations just beyond here my attention was 
called for the first time to the new water- 
troughs, built between the tracks. These 
troughs are about 1,000 feet long, 4 to 6 inches 
deep, 1 foot wide, kept full by running epring- 
water, flowing constantly into them. The 
locomotive slackens its speed a little as it 
approaches them, drops a scoop underneath 
its tender, which catches the water, run- 
ning it up into its water-tank and filling it 
quickly and easily, without the necessity of a 
single stop. 

The operation is very neatly done, and, sit- 
ting at the end of the train I watched with 
pleasure the little ripple left in the water be- 
hind. After passing a long and very smoky tun- 
nel we are fairly out upon the highest ridge 
of the mountains. Down for hundreds of feet 
below us yawns a wide and very precipitous 
ravine. This we follow for several miles, and 
at last, approaching a sharp spur of the range, 
we catch a splendid glimpse of the distant and 
gradually descending hills and valleys of Cen" 
tral Pennsylvania. 

The landscape everywhere was clothed with 
its deep green coat of verdure, and brought 
charming relief to our eyes, which for many 
thousand miles to the west had seen prairies 
and rocks without end, devoid of trees or 
shrubs. 

Not slackening our speed, we descend around 
the Great Horse Shoe Bend, over a grade of 
ninety feet to the mile, where the track al- 
most doubles on itself. At one point you see it 
away below yon on the opposite side of an im- 
mense canyon; in another moment you have 
roonded the. sharp curve, and look back and 
upward at the elevated ridge from which you 
have descended, holding the rods of the plat- 


-form close and strong as you make your Iast 


eight miles intwelve minutes. It was thrilling, 
and every nerve was fairly stimulated with the 
excitement and intoxicated with pleasure at 
the sight of the grand panorama. 

At Altoona we take another engine (in wait- 
ing) and again are off. Our next stretch is 187 
miles (to Harrisburgh). How indescribably 
beautiful was that ride on that summer’s day 
down one valley after another, until we reach 
the Juniata and Susquehanna, the loveliest of 
Pennsylvania rivers. There was a constant 
succession of green fields and swelling verdure- 
covered hills, opening vistas far beyond our ex- 
pectations, until, as we passed the broad bosom 
of the Susquehanna, we felt that we had passed 
through a country of wonderful scenic interest 
and remarkable picturesqueness,not half enough 
appreciated. Ourride was an extraordinary one 
in many respects. Its speed was unusual. The 
occasion was a rare one. The total distance 
between New York and Pittsburgh (444 miles) 
is so great that the usual express trains pass 
over one-half to two-thirds of it entirely at 
night, and most travelers can form no idea of 
its landscape scenery nor enjoy its objects of 
interest. Our special train, detailed for this 
specific duty, gave us the rare opportunity (not 
often possessed by any one) of seeing the entire 
country by daylight. Moving at a steady rate 
of forty miles per hour, we beheld every mile 
of the route from beginning to end; and I am 
candid in the admission that the equal of so rich 
and varied agricultural, valley, and mountain 
scenery between Chicago and New York is not 
to be found. 

Our ride from Altoona to Harrisburgh, 187 
miles, was made without asingle stop, in two 
and three-quarter hours, traveling the last 
hour forty-six miles, and the last five miles ia 
six minntes. More thoughtful attentions had 
ordered for us a sumptuous dinner, and in due 
time we were refreshed, 

Once more, with mighty strides, our palace 
train moves; and this time, after skirting a 
short way along the Susquehanna, always love- 
ly, it dasbes across the charming farms of 
Lancaster County. Here are pictures of farm 
thriftand happy home life, It is by all degrees 
the finest farming section of the Middle States. 
I never witnessed a scene of more real rural 


beanty, nevereaw such cleanness, such splendid 


tilth, such well-kept, capacions barns, such mag- 
nificence of sof) and widely-rolling scenery. In 
and out of many 3 pretty grove, around many 
a curve, the railroad track pursues its smooth 
course, bringing into bright ‘relief pretty 
valleys and distant visions of more cosy farms, 
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One need not go West if he has a home here; 
but $200 to $300 per acre will frighten every — 
would-be purchaser. Yet this is the value of 
most of the land in this section. 

Approaching Philadelphia, we meet pretty 
suburban towns and many stylish houszs, I 
remember one place with a station of exceed- 
ing beauty—Bryn Mawr—a model of elegance 
and tasteful architecture. And there are yet 
others at points near the city. 

At Mantua we change locomotives for the 
last time, and with new wings and breath of 
fire we speed across New Jersey on the home 
stretch. How we flew! Excited still with en- 
thusiasm and delight, we watch the minutes 
as we run from point to point. One stretch of 
30 miles we traversed in 281¢ minutes. Our 
locomotive fairly danced, and the fields of 
Jersey were cleared in quicker time than ever 
known before. Then, past the bright lights of 
Elizabeth and Newark, without a stop, we at 
last rest our feet upon the pavement of New 
York, at precisely 9 p. m., just the time fixed 
six weeks beforehand. 

Our day’s work of 444 miles has been done 
in 13 running hours, ovr trip of 7,600 miles is 
over, and thus closes one of the grandest of 
American summer tours, 


IN CONOLUSION, 


Reader, this series of articles is the record of 
a tour made by a large party of American ladies 
and gentlemen during the past summer. It 
was one of more than ordinary interest and 
value. Feeling that there was enough in 
America well worth seeing, they relinquished 
the charms of a summer tour in Europe or at 
the Vienna Exhibition, sought out new ways 
of travel in the South and West, found new ob- 
jects of remarkable interest, many places never 
yet fully described, and now have brought 
them forth to the notice of the American 
traveler. 

When America offers so much thatis graod 
and inspiring in mountain and valley scenery 
and tempts you so strongly to visit her splendid 
fertile Western soil and her delicious Rocky 
Mountain climate, go there for once, gain new 
enthusiasm, learn something of her resources, 
and your knowledge of American progress and 
magnificent industrial capacity will be vastly 
enlarged. 

There is a wealth of enjoyment for you in the 
pleasure resorts of Virginia aud Colorado. You 
will find comfort everywhere, health in all 
their springs, and new life in their mountain 
air. Spend your traveling money here at home, 
rather than abroad, and you will know that it 
and you are doing good. I have described 
these sections thus thoroughly because they 
are mostly new, but just opened to public 
notice, and as yet rarely visited. 

They are extremely interesting and worthy of 
extended notice. They are destined to consid- 
erable celebrity. The public, I am sure, will 
welcome any information concerning them and 
appreciate the efforts of all who aim to dissem- 
inate correct impressions. Of all duties befit- 
ting a genuine American, it is first to know his 
own country, travel over it, learn its resources, 
and then make them better known. 

Onr trip included 85 ladies and gentlemen. 
We traversed 20 different states and territories; 
passed through 7,600 miles of country, over 26 
railroads; visited the most remorkable of 
mountain summer resorts; crossed the most 
fertile and inexhaustible of Western prairies; 
caught glimpses of the peculiar Mormon life in 
Utah, that strangest of inland territories; and 
accomplished the whole within six weeks. The 
perfection of railroad travel can not be better 
illustrated than by the fact that the tour was 
consummated with perfect safety, without any 
delay or accident, with excellent comfort, and 
always on time. To every American traveler 
we say: Next season, go West, for health and 
pleasure, 

WHAT DISASTERS THE WESTERN 
GRANGES HAVE WROUGHT. 


Few people think of the unfavorable features 
of the organization of Western Granges, and 
yet they are, in a primary capacity, the real be- 
ginning of the recent severe and telling panic. 
Composed almost solely of farmers, who by 
competition and over-production among them- 
selves became dissatisfied, they began an in- 
discriminate warfare against all railroads. The 
result is as follows : 

1st. The shortest railroads naturally receive 
the most favor and most traffic; because the 
pro rata scale of prices was in favor of shorter 
over longer railroads, even if both met at one 
point. 

2d. The pro rata scale of prices did not help 
them ; for the railroads made the pro rata charge 
from the beginning of each line away out to the 
extremity, instead of beginning at competitive 
points about the middle and working both 
ways, a8 the farmers wanted them to do. The 
result is that practically all railroad competition 
with each other is virtually cut off. The shortest 
railroad gets the whole, and all the railroads are 
forced: to eharge higher rates than formerly. ” 
Thus afarmer’s grange at G 
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Maison’ or Bloomington, or Rock Teand, which | b 


formerly cost but 55 cents per 1,000 Ibs. 2 cer 
tain distanes, now has to pay 75 to 90 cents. 

The war on the railroads has practically 
eaused the financiers and tlie public generally 
todistrust investments in them. Six months 
ago purchases of railroad bonds were lively, 
and-every prominent railroad was planning ex- 
tension to every possible competing point. 
Now the bond markct ts as silent as death, 
and new railroads, almost finished, have to go 
to the wall. 

As a practical ilinstration of how the West- 
erp farmers, in their blindness, have checked 
the very agencies which were destined to give 
them relief, we quote the sensible remarks ot 
the New York Nation: 

“It is stated that at the beginning of the panic 
eight filinois railways were engaged in import- 
ont works of construction, which would have 
“facilitated transportation, tendered travel 
saferand living cheaper,’ but which now can- 
not be carried out. ‘Tae Lake Shore and 
Michigan Central were laving double tracks, 
mainly of steel, to facilitate the movement of 
our exchanges with the East. The Burlington, 
Rock Island, Alton, and Northwestern were 
also putting down large quantities of stetl 
rails and perfecting their magnificent systems 
of roads. ‘The Iinois Central was assisting 
the Southern Railroad Association to form an 
all-rail route betseen Chicazo and New Or- 
leans, and several com dani's were endeavoring 
to bring coal much cheaper to Chicago. Owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining money, men are 
being discharged by the hundred, wages will 
soon be cut down, and the laboring clusses are 
to be involved in much want and misery, or, at 
any rote, great immediate distress.” The Chi- 
eaco Tribune has what we must call the extra- 
ordinary boldness to explain his state of affairs 
by the ‘violent outcries’ raised by certain in- 
dividuals, whom it does not now distinctly 
point out, ‘against the corporations,’ and 
adds that ‘prominent railroad men’ foresaw 
the crisis, but were powerless to avert it, be- 
cause only the hoarse ery: ‘Down with 
monopolies!’ could gain the popular ear. 
‘The multitude caught up the shout, and, ac- 
companying it with fierce demonstrations, sent 
it across the sea, until capitalists, who were 
ready and able to advance the money the West 
needs and must have for its develorment, 
shrank from touching securities which the am- 
bition of demavoxues could at any moment 
render valueless.’’’ 

We concede to.the Western grangers the ad- 
vantages they gain from co-operative buying; 
but they are meddling to their peril when they 
touch existing commercial railroad forms of 
business, e7 which they know nothing, have no 
capital at risk, and may at any moment jeopard- 
ize the interests of others.. A correspondent of 
The N. Y. Tribune explains afew of the peculiar 
features of Western Grange life: 

Since I bave come into this state and 
mingled with the farmers here I have found 
that it is not only a common occurrence, but 
that thousands of farmers who are still strug- 
gling to keep their heads above water, and are 
obliged to economize in every conceivable way 
and deny themselves and families many com- 
forts, first began to run behindhand when they 
purchased a reaper or mower or some other 
piece of farming machinery which they could 
not pay for and which they could have done 
without. A farmer living near Des Moines re- 
lated to me the history of a man whe had once 
been his neighbor, and from what I learned 
from other sources I am convinced that he 
told me the trat) when he said that examples 
might be multiplied indefuitely. 

“A few years ago,’’ he said, ‘*a farmer who 
lived near me, and who, being out of debt, was 
on the h’gh road to prosperity, had in the early 
summer the promise of a magnificent crop of 
wheat. Some weeks before it was time to cut 

Fit an agent cane alony one day selling improved 
reapers. ‘‘A beautiful crop of wheat you've 
got there,” he remarked to the farmer. 

The latter reckoned ’twould turn oat pretty 
well. 

‘“Now you onght to have a good reaper to 
cut it with,’’ said the agent. 

“Can't afford it ; haven't got the money,” re- 
plied the tarmer, 

“‘'m selling a first-class machine—better 
than any that have been used about here; and I 
ean give you one ata bargain and wait until it 
has paid for itself. I don’t want any money 
now,” continued the ayent, temptingly; and 
with penci! and paper he showed first how 
much the farmer would have to pay for cutting 
his crop that vcar, how much grain he could cut 
for other people, and, in short, that before he 
would have to pay for the machine he would 
have saved and earned enough with it to pay 
for it, and s:ill have the machine, pot half worn 
out. To. make a long story short, the farmer 
was persuaded to purchase the reapor, and gave 
an ‘iron-clad’ not. for it-—that.is,a.note ac- 
companied with a statement ef property; which 
in this state is equivalent to a mortgage. : 

“The inecbine arrived in:.due, time; It 
worked well, aud my ueighbor was. able to cut 
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his crop himself, instead of hiring a reaper. 
Then he dia Hote’ work with it far other peo- 
ple; but, as several others in the n*ighborhood 
had also purchased machines, he did not ‘go 
out’ with it as mu*h as he expected. At 
lensth his note matured, but he had no money 
with which to pay. He had had sickness in his 
family and had not got as much for his crop as 
he had expected. The agent.was sorry, and, 
after a good deal of hesitation, “supposed’ 
that if the farmer conld not pay the time would 
have to be extended ; but in thut case he should 
have to charge 20 per cént. interest. He would 
much rather have the money than that even. 
So the note was reuewed on those terms. The 
furmer paid the interest once or twice; but, 
finally, as the quarterly day came around, he 
saw that he was not likelv to have money to 
pay even that. There was nothing then left for 
him to do but to mortgage his place, borrow 
the money, and pav the vote. And stil he ran 
behindhand ; so that, instead of reducing the 
mortgaye, he was obliged to increase it from 
time to time, until in the end he had to sell out, 
tuke new land, and begin again. Now, do you 
suppose that man thinks to-day that he was 
ruined by a rcaper? No, sir: he lays it to 
s ckness in his family. bad crops, small prices, 
raflroad extortions, the tariff. But his first 
debt was for the reaper.”’ 

The farmers have paid too high prices for the 
machinery and implements they have bought. 
The immense profits of g-ncral agents and sub- 
agents have been added tothe manufacturers’ 
prices; then, when cash has not been piid, the 
prices have been still further increased, t» cover 
interest at 20 percent. Finally, as Mr. MeCor- 
mick testified in Washington that frem ore- 
fourth to one-third of his sales w: re bal debts, 
an average of 33 per cent. must be added to 
cover those. Thegrand result is that the farm- 
ers pay from 50 to 100 per cent. more for their 
machinery than they ought. The fa-mers are 
also overcharged for the groceries and dry 
goods that tliey buy at the village store. I 
don’t mean co say that the traders make too 
much money. It is the system that is at fault, 
rather than men, and those of the farmers who 
think most are beginning to see that they are 
in a great measure responsible for the system. 
The majority of the farmers of this state buy 
their goods of the local traders on credit, pay- 
ing when they sell their crops. These traders 
have, therefore, in fixing their prices, to make 
allowance for bad debts and for interest. But, 
as'they don’t receive cashthey, of course, cdn- 
not buy for cash, and the New York and Phila- 
delphia merchants, who “carry” the local 
traders, have to be paid for their risks and loss 
of interest. And, besides all this, there is hard- 
ly a town in Iowa in which there are not about 
twice as many ‘stores as there ought to be. It 
is a mistake tosuppose that by the over-cruwd- 
ing of the business in the small Western towns 
the people get the benefit of competition. 
Where there are two stores and only trade 
enough for one their owners, instead of cutting 
each other’s throats, combine and arrange the 
prices between them, being sure to put them 

‘high enough, so that both can live. 


———_—<<—_——— 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





....The wealth of some of our dairying dis- 
tricts is enormous. Herkimer, New York, is 
aaid to ship annually over 17,000,000 pounds of 
cheese and 200.000 pounds of butter, worth 
$4,500,000. Little Falls, N. Y., perhaps as 
much. St. Albans, Vt., ships 1,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, 2,750,000 pounds of butter, worth in 
the market $1,250,000. The village of Welling- 








owns 500,000 head of Long ar othe freight, 
bifls over the railway petit month of March 
were $31,000, while on the steamer ‘line they 
amounted to $380,0.0. sh 
REMOVE from the blood those wastes atising from, 
the action of the system, which if allowed to remain 
in the circulation give rise to diseases which speedily 
destroy life. Nature has appointed the kidmeys and 
liver as her agents by whose action impurities shall 
be eliminated from the system, and when these agents 
are torpid or debilitated, or disabled pe any cause 
d Dandelio' 





rifiers 
preparation for sule at the drug Seorer. 





“M3AIN 


JO UoHeuIquios y 
NVIGNI ‘3AOHD VILNVUNV 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO OWN 

AN ORANGE GROVE without 

interference with present occu- 

Zuipnjour ‘dn Oge wos sooug 
$9Z'S |/B 40 SAA04H 





A Life Support from a small cutlay. 


Ask those who have visited Florida about the profite 
of Orange Culture. - 


For Circulars address BLISS, HOOD & BENT. P.0.Rox 5712, 
Office. 20 Murray St., New York City. 


AGAICULILURAL. 


RICH FARMI£XG LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap! 








No Fluctuations! Always Improying in Value! 
The WEALTH te bi. J COUNTRY is made by the ad- 
in REAL ESTATE, 
now 1s TUE TAME! 
Millions of acres of the finest Jands on the Continent, 
in EASTERN NEBRASKA, now for sale—many of them 
newt before in mart !—at prices that DEFY COMPE- 


Five and Ten Years’ Credit + raged with Interest at Six per 
ent, 


The Iand Grant Bonds of the ee taten at — 
ate lands. They can nuw be purchased at a large dis- 


(a Full particulars = new Guide va 1X7 Maps 
mailed free, by address O. F vis, 


oa EES U. » Rr. PR., 





Dr. J. Walker’s California Vine. 
gar Bitters are a purely Vecetabdig 
preparation, made chiefly from the nativg 
herbs found on the lower ranges of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains of €: Uifornia, 
the medicinal properties of whieltoarg 
extracted therefrom without the use ‘of 
Alcohol. The question is almost daily 
asked, ‘ What is the cause of tho nnpar. 


alleled success of VINEGAR BIYrers{" 


Our answer is, that they. remove tho 
cause of disease, and the patient reeoy. 
ers his health. They are the great 
Llood purifier and a Life- -giving princi 
ple. a perfect Renovator and Invigorator 
of the system. Never before in the his- 
tory of the world has a medicine been 
compounded possessing the remarkable 
qualities of VINEGAR Birrens in healing 
the sick «cf every disease man is heir to, 
They are a gentle Purgative as well ass 
Tonle, relieving Congestion: or Inflammation 
of the Liver and Visceral Organs in Bilious 
Diseases, 

‘The propertics of Dr. Warxnr’s 
Visecar Birrers are Aperient, piapt oretic, 
Carminative, Nutritious, Laxative, Dinretie, 
Sedative. Counter-Irfitant, Sudorific, Altera- 
tive, and Anti-Bilious. 


Tm. IT. McDONALD & co.. 
Pruggists and Gen. Agts.. Sun Franciaco, Catifornia, 
ja of Washiu oe ces Charlton Sts., N. ¥ 

Sold by all Druggists «nd eaten. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
NAL 


HE F VORI 
Neuse aaa ARPUON AY SR T& "ORK I- 
PRO 


VED. NELLIS’s Gaaraua. “AND WROUGHT 
FRAME WOOD WHEEL peor 

Also manufact- Over 1 ,000 Sta 

and County fair 


NATI 







ib e * evidence 
to all who use 
our i soo 


enin 
or ag sn 


A.J. NELLIS & CO., qiabuate Pa. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 


hole Auger. 





FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROrs 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


WHY NOT? 


Neighbors, club together and get Washers and 
Wenetee Sn as od ~ nd 
zines. — Bro: 





‘Farmers’ Clubs and tn Da supplied at wholesale 
— ices. Send your address and suy how many circu- 
ar you will distribute. 
You can thus save one-third their cost by getting 
machines direct from the manufactory. Whun 


NO CHIMNEY. NOSMOKE. NO SMELL 
Safe Kerosene Lamp. Saves its cost in Chimneys, 

Gives a brillimut, stead: ght equ:ltoGas. PATENT 

MECHANICAL LAMB Co., 138 Chumbers st., N.Y. 


————_—_ 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263; which have acquired a repute 
tion unequaled by anv and a sale exceeding that o all 
others, including more than seventy chime: and 

eals. One. thousand testimonies received during the 
Inst six years, Every bell made of the best copper and 
tin, and voi semiy Say Boo #atent Rotary tis 
tures, aCatnlogues free. 


eo titiveae either TROY ce West TROY. N.Y, 
iage enter Hy A &G@. R. MENEELY. 








i 
cos 


LY MYER 


~ ManurAc™™ 





toned, low rranted, Cirenlars sent free. 
Pinnte RLYMYeR MANUFACTURING To PANY. 

(Successors to P orton & (0.), Cinciunati, Obie 
Office and V oot Dae ity West Fighth Street. 





BUCKEYE B BELL FOUNERY, 
Eatablished in 1x31. 








Bupertor Kells of Copper anu Tin, 
ieeiuies wie the bess Kotas y Hang’ 
8, fur Churches, Schools. Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarm, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fuly 
Warranted. 
lijustrated Catalogue sent Fre. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
wand ld Kast aevond St, Cou tnmath 


—— 











tur, Ohio, shipped 4,000,000 pounds of cl 
in 1869, worth $509,000. The products of the 
dairy are sold for cash, and, hence, the returns 
are quick, This industry enables the manu- 
facturer to reduce a large bulk of food into a 
small compass through the two processes of 
feeding cows and manufacturing the products. 
There is yet room for its extensive increase in 
the West. 


...-A curious fact in natural bistory, impor- 
tant to tea p'anters, has been discovercd— 
namely, that locusts will not eat tea-leaves. A 
Darjeeling paper tells us that very large flights 
of lucusts recently eettled on the tea gardens, 
reddening the surface of the ground by their 
numbers; but in a few hours they passed on, 
having devoured every blade of grass, but 
leaving the tea bushes absolutely intact. 


..At St. Louis recently was exbibited some 
specimens. of barrels—for flour, fruit, and 
liquids—that are of novel construction. They 
are double stavyed—literally a barrel within a 
barr.1; and all the joints being broken renders 
this new barrel perfectly water-tight. This 
marvel.in coopera :e is manufactured by a St. 
Louis Listitution, too, and the cost is to be. no 
more than that of the common barrel. 


-»+«The most extensive stock-grazer in Texas 
is Samuel W. Allen, who lives at Galveston and 


north:of there, shipping his cattle to Galveston, 
and thence te New Orleans and New York. He 





|. carries: on an- immense“ ranche’’ forty ‘miles’ 4 





SiOx 
RITE 


is purely a Vegetable Preparation posed of Cali- 
saya Bark, well-known Roots, Herbs, and Fruits pre- 
served in a sufficient quantity (only) of Spirit of 
Sugar Cane wo keep in any climate, which mukes 


Plantation Bitters 


the Foremost, Best, and Most Desirable 


Temperance Bitrats 


in the World. They are good for 





debilita They make Pure. Rule B 
“3 the iver to uch a “fea that a Si its 
Sag onge brought about. r complaints 
whi bt eo are nga are special” Wises are su- 
peter to 


‘A SPLENDID APPETIZER, 


aes anaes, ireiid 


ew York. 
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ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


{t promotes the GROWTIT, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the ¥!¢08 
and BEAUTY of the ITAIR. 


Oven Tatnty Yeans aco Lyon's Karmainox 708 
THE Harn was first placed in the market by Proleste 
kK. Thomas Lyon, a gradmitte of of Lrinceton 1 sige 
‘The name is derived frum the Greek, “ Katine,’ ie 
nifyir 1g to cleanse, urify, rejurenate, or res ore. 
favor it lias received, and the populant ithas obt 
is unprecedented and incredible, , it inereeet hy the 
GrowTs = Lravty of the Hair, It isa delig' a 

tes Danirnif. It prevents ti 
Mair from canteen gray. It keeps the head wT is the 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance, 











same in QuaNTiTy and QUALITY mt t was over & a 
rerof a Centoay Aco, amt issold all Drugs 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per ottle 


Woman's Glory. is. Het Halt. 
LYON’S: 
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9 A AR EEE has | 


thing to cook with. *peyit 
Down Reservoir. Improved ‘and per-- 


Sean 
Sams CHALLENG! 


oughly and econom: 


HEAD elevated. 6 
Seam nt .~ @ newest. Tries | 





set in brick 
nis ‘church or house thee. 
1. = ite 


the, BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURHER, 

will warm your or perf 

Sis ox ayo. ter without rebuilding hie. Pa ae ad 
NFORD'S MAMMOTH ¢ or by thay HEATER is 


most | works stove made f oF beating stores, 
= depots, etc ete. Buy it. 
)VES and RANGES for | for Cooking and HEATING, 
S* guited toall parts of the wor id. 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 und 244 Water st., New York. 
hp for a Circulur. 


NOT AHOT AIR FURNACE; 
Gives a mild, pleasant hest 
EQUAL TO STEAM at about 
ed the expense: Self regul. 
' Efficient. Eco. 
nomieal, and HE/ LTHFUL, 
Send for illustrated circular. | 
THE GOLD KEATING CO. 
105 Eeekman St. N. Y- 
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IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 








STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Pailadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, plain and 
a iORD” CHARCOAL tKON BOILER 
"Ohte ELL TUBING CASING. 


S AND STEAM FITT: te 
RASS VALVES AND 


3 ND cael ‘cia 
VED COAL-GAS a: i AHATUS ote. 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO, 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
. IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Eto, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ~ 


COPPER, BRASS, AND he arn 














LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


make mistakes, fent, prepaid, to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
#2 (Two), by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 








Special price to dealers, 
EPL OW RS Bales FY 








RAILROAD, MILlx STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO. 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 





PAINTS. 


PROTEOPYOUR BUILDINGS 


BY THE USE OF 


KELLEY’S PATENT 


UN SLATE ROOFING 


x. (bar. 
s me ROOFING MP’ Y, 
ilechaae Ete oor 





wees xs i 
M, Yer 


OAK COOKING STOVE, ‘with or'| 


are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
tele lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy we: , and they never 





CORNER OF 


Fulton and York Streets,, 


BROOKLYN. 





FIRST-CLASS 


Reliable Workmen 
BEST MATERIAL. 


THE FRESCOING, 


House and Sign. Painting 


DEPARTMENTS 
. nder the Special Supervision of 
GEORGE HUDSON..JR, . 
THE PLUMBING, 
Steam and Gas Fitting 


DEPARTMENTS 
Inder the Special Supervision 0 
THOMAS HUDSON. 


GEORGE HUDSON & SONS, 


CORNER OF 
FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 
BROOKLYN. 


Established 1843. 


’ 
——— 


FIRST CLASS WORK. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of GrorcE 
Hopson & Sons, on this page. The Messrs. 
Hupson & Sons are so well known to most 


| of our citizens that the mere mention of the 


firm isa sufficient guaranty that what they 
claim to do.in their line is always. accepted. 
as a fact byall who have been fortunate 
enough to secure their services in the past. 
As the season is now approaching when 
heuses are to be put in ‘order, we would 
recommend all our readers to read their ad- 
vertisement, and then leave their orders at 
once.— Union. 

We would call special attention to the ad- 
vertisement of Messra. Hupson & Soks, who 
propose to do house painting, plumbing, 
etc., in just the right time—when people are 
away for their summer vacation. Those who 
have passed through the’ ordeal of house 


venience and illness incident to fresh paint, | 
will @ppreciate their suggestion and sery: | 
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OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THE SIM- 











baw 


PLEST AND MOST PERFECT EN USE. 
‘GATHAN ONLLIMS-A TIS Loasuad V ONT 
“AVH SNIHOVN HOLILS*HO00T 


Tar NEw 
VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us,as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 
4 


On 30 days Trial. 


$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, tf desired, $ 

With Strength, Capaci a ual to 
any, regardless of cost. amt ha Sem cular Feed 
and Au mafic Stitch Fastener. All other Mach’ 


require the movement of from 2% to 30 Fo ba peo to 
ever Oe ieh—this requires but Two! Herceitisa 
symbol of symplicity and strength; wiTH No TOIL- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the ery pe fur “seei TB is believin Bs " Agents 
wanted in every town in t ante. é 5 are sent 
with the order the balance can be C. Agents 
— for single Machines, per one 












must pay fall g 
on firat to be deducted when six Machines are 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. O. D. 


Near 17th St. BECEWITE 8. Mf. Co., 962 Broadway, X.Y, 


PROVIRENGE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 
Curved Clamp 
i Holds Firmest; 
N vietal Journal 
Casings. 
NOW EAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St.. N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 
THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN & Co., 


185 & (87 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL EXPIRE 


limitation oan Ist, 1874. in consequence of 
sé hich h they now offer their 


LARGE STOCK 


OF OVER 















































$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOM, cH 
DINING-ROOM: =~ 
FU RNITUE RT 


GREATLY REDUCED ren 
UNTIL JaNDABK eaGH 














W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes 


AND 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 


RATTAN FABRICS, 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


Cyrus Wakefield. 


New Goods, New Designs in every Department. 


American. lish, Soman. Renal East Indian, 
Chinese, amb bebanase Patter 1 


FURNITURE, 


Comfortable, Durable, Light, and Beautifal. 





MATS "AND MATTING, 


for Fue Buildin ngs, Halls, Sthools, Street and - 
way Cars. Strong ye and Solid Brush Mats for 
ouside use, and fine Mats, of many beautiful colors, 
with wool bordersand all-woé? face, for inside weer. 
BASKETS 
of every variety, shape, and size. 
STABLE AND SNOW BROOMS. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Streets, Boston. 


mene by all first-class dealers in Furniture, Carpets, 
and House Furnishing Goods. 








Ten Reasons ati the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best In the world. 


Le Ty Ore oh ade the cushions, ana 
Pg Fs ae ~ 
The Springs are of the best Tem 


tral or howr-glass form, which proved és ey 
Best ever known. 
3. The beds are ag all over alike. 
4. Shey ny oes Coney , and more easily handled than 


ny 
§. They are vermin proof. 
6. Constant use for sia years has not shown anu wear or 


7. Should ne ial, it ca’ be tain ut me enethn 
ould a ‘a pide out a 
subtitu soing foe. tools but the fingers and without 


the position of the 
{ae". Wherever introduced, these B.d3 havegivena 
satis/action no other bed has ever Special tories 
given for large orders for Hotels and "Public Institu- 
tions. Bed warranted satis{aet in use or 
Send for Circulars and Frice-list. 
J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 


Springfield, Mass., May, 1878 


WM, Hl. LEE, 


ESTABLISHED 1326. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur 
niture. 
No. £77 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and i¢9 Fulton St., 
near Church &t., N.Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


money 








We are now ma 
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TORT 


1408 


THE BYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LiFe 


THROUGH 
DR. RBADWAWS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


«\! make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bri. ht, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
fia r strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotcbes, 
Pu: tuleg, Petters, Catikers, ete., from the Hefia, Face, 
Nek, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the iose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood an@ Renovates the System. «It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five. or ten years, 





ee 








whether it be 
Serofala or Syphilitic, Her¢ neath DD 
; “Dp VERSMITHS 
or Contugions, 'ChiPubLibr soxev | ve 
“City Hall SALESROOM, 
Cres Ap ae ‘| No. { BOND -ST., NEW YORK. 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin of Bones, Flesh or . ad oe 
erves, The GORHAM COMPANY hereby sprepers Com 

CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS'AND VITIATING | they have opene@their Showrooms to the 


THE FLUIDS. 


-hronié Rhenmatism, Scrofula, Glanéelar srr 
Wackin mag Cough, ¢ancerous Fay eed Syphil — c 


See ne Dol Bleoding White Swell itings. 8. i “or 

ash, Tic Doloreux, e Sw 5 » Ul- 

pein Hip’ Diseases Sreiat Bisons ,, AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. | 

Female Complaints Liver oe , 

Rheum, Bronchitis, “consumption. iver Com ints 

Ulcers in the P 

Glands and _other parte ‘of "hen = won. ae 

Strumorous Discharges from the , and the worst 

Jorms of 8 kin n Digeases es, Eruptions, Fever } |, Corner Broadway and 19th st., New York, 
in 

oo Mea yeas rs the nd’ pa Cancers in the are offering the figest actection of the above goods to 
and all wea an 

om ¥ ning infu)’ discharges, | be found in t 16 eity— 


Night ts, of Sperm 
| ee 3 are within the curative range of this won- 
er of Modern Chemistry, a ew days’ use will 
prove to any person using itt for either er of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 
R. 


Sold by Druggists. $i maebots bottle. 


RADWAY’S Vee 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MGRE COMPLAINTS AN AAC REVENT 
THE SYSTEM Aas §u te ATTACKS 

EPIDEMICS AND CONT THAN 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLA US PENDED FOR 


OTHER MEDICINES on MEDICAL ATTEND- 
ANCE. 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
Vii ee Ly age TAKEN INTERN. 
AES DIRECTIONS—. <a 

ER CAUSE. wok TO EXIST. 


IMPORMA ‘ANT.—Miners, Farmers, and others resid- | VELVETS. 
ing in sparsety-settled districts, where it 19 difficult to 3-PLY AND INGRAINS. 
secure services of a physician, Bapwars MOQUETTES 
READY EF is invaluable. It can be used with 
positive sesarence © of doing good in all cases where SMYRNA, 

pain or dicomfort is experienced; or if — ized with in PERSIAN, AND HOLLAND 
iuenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Bad Goughs, Hoarse- | ca RPETS 

ess, Bilious Colic, Inflammation of — Bowels, . 

Bromicn: Lan (Woven in one piece). 





Liver, Kidneys; or <u Croup, n- 
with Ne a titache 


‘io Dolo 


with Diarrhea, 
Cholera’ Morbus, or Dysentery; or with Burns, Scalds 
or Bruises; or with Bway 


mps, or Spasms. The 

application of RAD sa RELIEF 
zs you of the oy a uae complaints alee 
Twenty drops in half a SAP ABMS. SO of water will sine afew 


AC 
HEA Ci Dink RHA, 
DYSENTERY, vt ai IN THE BOWELS, 





Travelers spould alwi ca & bottle af Rad- 
way’s Ready Kk telicts with thea. A few drops in | LAMBREQUINS. 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of | SHADES, Erc. 
wae It is betterthan French Brandy or Bitters as 


nt, 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless. elexantly coated with sweet oe 
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epsia, Biliousness, Bitious Feyer, Inflammation of the 
Bowel, Pi Piles, and ali’ Derangements of the Internal 
Warranted, to effect a positive cure, od 
Veesrable containing no mercury, minerals, or delete 
Us 
Tee O Obs scorve th the Soules symptoms resulting from 
de’ 
Const pation, Inward Piles. Fullness Of the Blood in 
fhe Bea. A Aciaity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 


~ cae a ctations, § 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, urried aod Diticn! 
Breathing, Fiutering at the Heart, Choking r.. Suffo 
cating Sensat one when in a Lying Posture, 





Pain in the Head, Neficiency of Perspiration, Yellow 
of od — od 
and gua Heat, Buro 
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ELECTRO-PLATI ron 
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are plated by this process in addition to the regalar 4! 
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Gorham M’fg Go., | 


the sale of goods exclusively of their own, eg es be 
ture. 


Ibe: and. Staple Dry Goods . 





FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
sILKS r 


SILK AND SATIN QUILTED SKIRTS, 
FURS AND FOR TRIMMINGS, 
MOURNING DRESS GOODS, 
GENT: ’S AND YOUTHS’ 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND COATINGS, 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS, 

WHITE GOODS, 

BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


CARPETS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS. 


FURNISHING 





SMERICAR AND ENGLISH OIL-CLOTHS, Erc., 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


CURTAIN MATERIA 
FURNITURE Cor iaatnes. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO. MAKING UP 
CURTAINS. 


DRAPERIES. 





Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE. WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, WN, Y. 
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The American Spiral Spring Butts 
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PARLOR; DINING AND BEDROOM 
_ Furniture: Carpets, | ql 
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deed, a marvelous medicine. 


Strike Yet.— Boe the sick are striking against 
s and powerful vegetable poisons. Everywhere they are 
strong in the belief that a Constitutional Invigorant (a preparation uniting the 
properties of a tonic, a gentle purgative, a blood depurent, a sedative, and gen- 
“eral| réguilator)is absolutely necessary in all diseases. Everywhere they are 


, Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
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cevounogan ‘liver complaint, constipation, indigestion . rheumation, 
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ASK YOUR. SEWING. MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT. 
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JOHNSTON RUFFLER 
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HANDY & 


American Institute Fair in 1872 
Adapted to.all firat-clae Sewing Ma. 

chines. ' Circulars furnished Sewing Ma” : 

chine Agents on application. 


CoO., Sole Agents " 


330° BROADWAY. 
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The Beach Carriage. 





For.a one or two-seated 
gat the best in use. Easily 
Ask your catiiaanapaker, or address 


BEACH CARRIACE M’F’G CO., 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 
Self-threading, 
Light-ranning. 
Principal 0 
or Ww 


CHICAGO, Le, 
, Sr. Louis, 
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It makes the least noise. 
It is ae most simple and 
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GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
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We manufacture A S BEIOR CLOCK fa or Tow: 
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: Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 








: Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each 


Pagt lot. enema Instruments. 
eee 


i ‘ate id. Btereoptien ‘Apparatus. 


-JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. York. 


TYPE AND PRINTING MATERIAL. 
Farmer, Little & Co., 


‘63 and 65 Beekman 8t., N. Y., 
will furnish, all Kinds of 
PRINTING TYPE 
promptly ;apd specimens of our new Newspaper Faces 
cast from our new hard metal (as is all our type) will 


be sent to all on application. 





+1153 pages. 
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